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PRESIDENT ROBERTS—THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


“The Americans are successfully planting free negroes on the coast of Africa: a greater event probably in its 
consequences than any that has occurred since Columbus set sail for the New World.”— Western British 
Review, 

“Their triumph thus far, over extraordinary difficulties, insures the promise that the difficulties yet remaining 
will, in time, be overcome, and that Liberia will yet stand forth rich in all the elements of a great nation.”— 
Bishop Scott, on his recent return from Liberia. 


HE establishment of the Liberian col- Every immigrant is entitled to five acres 
ony and republic is certainly one of the | of land on his arrival ; if he has a family 
most remarkable events of our age. His- | he receivesa larger quantity, according to 
tory furnishes no parallel. ‘This republic | its numbers, and can purchase as much as 
is the first ever founded without war, | he wishes for a dollar an acre. If he isa 
revolution, or the shedding of blood. ‘The | mechanic, merchant, or professional man, 
capacity of the colored man for self-gov- | instead of a farm he can select a building 
ernment is no longer problematic, but is | lot in some of the villages. 
fully demonstrated by the Republic of Li- The Republic of Liberia now extends 
beria. Slaves from the United States, | from Shebar, or Sherbeo River, on the 
made freemen, have become citizens of | north-west, lat. 7° 24/ north, longitude 
this infant commonwealth, enjoy all its | 12°40/ west, to Grand Sestees, lat. 4° 41/ 
immunities, vote for their own officers and | north, longitude 8° 8’ west. In a direct 
legislators, and are themselves eligible to | line, its length of sea-coast is nearly four 
the highest honors and stations. | hundred miles, and its extent inland about 
Vou. IV., No. 3.—P 
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fifty miles on an average. The Maryland 
colony at Cape Palmas is not at this mo- 
ment a part of the Liberian Republic, but 
soon will be, when the continuous coast, 


| 
| 


the thought. Little did any one then 
imagine that this serious, humble colored 


| youth would one day become the Presi- 
dent of a far-distant and free republic—a 


under the control of the American colored | 
emigrants, will extend about five hundred | 


and twenty miles. ‘There are twelve mil- 
lions of acres in the Liberian territory, 
much of which is very fertile, and most is 
It 
has been ascertained that the produce of a 
cultivated acre is more than enough to 


susceptible of profitable cultivation. 


support a man. 
general remarks are presented, 
as introductory to a sketch of President 
Roberts, the first and present chief magis- 
trate of the Republic of Liberia. It must 
necessarily be imperfect, from the want of 
full information of his life and history. 
Still we have long known him personally, 


These 


and write accordingly. 

Josepu J. Roperts isanative of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, where he was born of free 
parents, and was never a slave, as some 
accounts state. He is now about forty- 
five years of age, of a light complexion, 
and his hair is not black, but a peculiar and 
striking brown. His parents were very 
respectable free people ; and his excellent 
mother, well known for her good traits 
and piety, was familiarly called ‘ Aunty 
Roberts.” The father of Mr. Roberts 
died in Petersburg, when he was a boy ; 
but his children were fortunate in receiving 
the elements of a plain English education. 
While growing up, Joseph was thought- 
ful, very industrious, and engaged in navi- 
gating a small vessel upon the Appomattox 
and James rivers. ‘This was his business. 
His mind becoming impressed with re- 
ligious concern, he early united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, under the 
pastoral care of white ministers, and he 
continues until this time a worthy mem- 
ber of that denomination. 

About the year 1825 a Colonization So- 
ciety was formed in Petersburg. 
two expeditions, with emigrants, sailed 





One or | 


from Virginia for Africa, some of whom | 


became the best citizens in the colony. 
At that period, the writer would constantly 
notice the subject of these remarks occu- 
pying every Sabbath his seat among the 
colored people in the gallery of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churech,—I say constantly 
notice him, for his seriousness and fixed 


miniature of our own great and glorious 
nation. 

Often did ‘“ Aunty Roberts” talk about 
her boys with the writer, and consult what 
was best for them. He advised her to 
emigrate to the Liberian colony with her 
family ; and after several years of thought 
and prayer as to her duty, she resolved 
to go. Among other things, Mrs. Roberts 
took along with her the frame-dwelling of 
a house for her newly-adopted home. The 
family left for Africa, embarking at City 
Point on James River with other colonists, 
some of whom became most valuable ad- 
ditions to the settlement. 

As soon as Mr. Roberts reached the 
colony, and the scene of his future exer- 
tions, he began to exhibit the natural ener- 
gies of his character. He engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, and was very success- 
ful, several times visiting the United States 
for supplies. Upon some of these ocea- 
sions, he would charter an entire vessel 
for his trading purposes, and the credit he 
maintained in this country was of the 
highest character. 

For a number of years after the com- 
mencement of the Liberian colony, its 
governors were white men, and appointed 
by the American Colonization Society. 
It was always designed, however, by the 
friends of that noble and philanthropic 
cause, that colored men should occupy the 
important post whenever the proper time 
arrived. Itcame at last; and Mr. Roberts, 
for six years successively, presided over 
the destinies of the young 
wealth” as its governor. 

During the year 1844 a gentleman at 


** common- 


Canandaigua, New-York, sent a silver cup 
to the church in which Governor Roberts 
worshiped, inquiring at the same time if 
he was a member of any Christian denom- 
ination. In answer the governor replied :— 


“Tam happy to be able to inform you, that 
I have long been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, upward of sixteen years, and 
have not failed to find support and consolation 
in the religion of Christ, and the promises of 
the gospel. I beg that you will present my 
acknowledgments to the donor of the cup to be 
presented to the church in Liberia in which I 


| worship,” 


attention to God’s word and house were | 


salculated to catch the eye and engage 


In one of his visits to the United States, 
the governor addressed several public 
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meetings. At Boston, before the Massa- | Colonization Society. 


chusetts Colonization Society, he thanked 


the friends of the cause for sending him to | 


Liberia, and said :— 


“Ninety hundreds would do the same.... 


| to 


Where Monrovia,” he continued, “ now stands, | 


was formerly a great slave-mart; and an old 
woman, @ chief, residing only six miles from 
the town, had never visited it, as it had ruined 
her business. . . . There are four courts—a Court 
of Quarter Sessions for civil cases, a Superior 
Court for criminal cases, a Supreme Court, and 
a Justice’s Court.” 

He did not think that five persons who 
had been there a year would return to the 
United States—he would not. An agent 
had visited Liberia from Jamaica, to in- 
duce emigrants to settle there. After a 
long stay, he could persuade only eight to 
But one person was in jail when the 
governor left. 

IIe next appeared before a large and 
respectable audience at the Tabernacle, 
New-York, when he made some interest- 
ing statements respecting an exploring tour 
he had recently made in the interior of 
Africa. After three days’ travel, the 
party reached the island of Jeddy, where 
they were surprised to hear the inhabitants 
generally speak English; and the old 
chief seemed very happy to see white men, 
as they everywhere denominate persons 
from America. At Zando’s town, two 
hundred miles from the colony, the English 
Governor Roberts said : 


“ 
go. 


was also spoken. 

“The Liberians are a laborious, active peo- 
ple—a church-going people—a temperance peo- 
ple. The colony, with its well-organized govern- 
ment, was very serviceable in settling differences 
between the chiefs of the surrounding tribes, 
and thus preventing war, plunder, and blood- 
shed.” 

During this trip to the United States, 
he also visited Virginia and Washington, 
at which place he was waited on by many 
of the citizens, who were most favorably 
impressed with his moral worth. They 
saw in him a specimen of the talent and 
character which may be developed under 
the benign and fostering care of the Li- 
berian colony. At the capital he was 
introduced to the President and the heads 
of departments, and received with marked 
respect. His clear and sound views of 
the progress and policy of the colony, and 
his accurate knowledge of its resources, 
produced a strong impression. 

Some few directions and principles of 
civil government had been given to the 





| 
| 
| 


first settlers in Liberia, by the American | 


In the year 1824 
a brief, but comprehensive Constitution 
received their assent ; and in 1839 a clear 
and concise body of laws was submitted 
them, and received their sanction. 
These documents were carefully prepared 
in this country ; but how changed the cir- 
cumstances of the Liberians since! They 
now have among their own citizens sev- 
eral able lawyers, one of whom, Deser- 
line ‘T. Harris, is engaged in writing a 
Commentary on the Constitution of Li- 
beria. 

Under the auspices and guidance of the 
American Colonization Society, the set- 
tlement continued graduaily to advance ; 
its population increased, commerce and 
agriculture prospered, and the territory 
grew. For some years, however, before 
their Declaration of Independence, that 
society had virtually withdrawn from an 
active participation in the government of 
the Liberians. Its management was left 
to themselves; and in 1846 that society 
dissolved all political connection with the 
people of Liberia, leaving them to govern 
themselves. In July of the following year, 
they assembled in convention for the pur- 
pose, and declared themselves a free and 
sovereign State, by the name and title 
of the ‘* Republic of Liberia.” A consti- 
tution was adopted, and an address pub- 
lished, in which they say to the world :— 

“It is our earnest desire that the affairs of 
this government may be so conducted, as to 
merit the approbation of all Christendom, and 
restore to Africa her long-lost glory, and that 
Liberia, under the guidance of Heaven, may 
continue a happy asylum for our long-oppressed 
race, and a blessing to the benighted and de- 
graded natives of this vast peninsula: to se- 
cure which is our ardent wish and prayer... 
It is the topic of our weekly and dayly thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, both in public and 
private, and he knows with what sincerity 
we were conducted, by his providence, to this 
shore ... Men may theorize and speculate upon 
their plans in America, but there can be no 
speculation here—every object, every individ- 
ual, is an argument, is a demonstration, of the 
wisdom and goodness of the plan of coloniza- 
tion.” 

It must be remembered that Mr. Roberts 
at this time oceupied the gubernatorial 
office. The birthday of the new republic 
was the 24th day of August, 1847, and a 
truly memorable day in her history. Its 
dawn was ushered in by the firing of can- 
non; at eleven o'clock the governor re- 
ceived from a committee of ladies the new 
and national flag of the republic, in pres- 
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ence of a large crowd of citizens. At 
twelve, it was hoisted to the top of a staff, 
on the most elevated part of Monrovia, 
beautifully floating to the free winds of 
heaven, and amidst a salute of twenty-one 
guns. 

This banner is made of silk. Upon one 
side, in a blue field, and over a star is 
the national motto—* Tue Love or Lir- 
ERTY” (and under it) “ BROUGHT US HERE.” 
On the other side is inscribed, * Republic 


| of Liberia.” ‘The salute over, the govern- 


or, troops, and citizens, proceeded to the 
Methodist Church, where suitable religious 
services were performed ; the Rev. J. S. 
Payne, of that denomination, delivering an 
eloquent address. In the evening, a large 
party assembled at the new mansion of 
Governor Roberts, where “ many patriotic 
toasts were given; but be it remembered, 
they were drunk in the very best and 
purest water which Monrovia affords.” 
We quote from an eye witness. 

There are six red and five white stripes, 
alternately, in the national standard, with 
a single white star in the blue field. The 
seal of the republic presents a dove on 
the wing—the ocean with a ship under 
sail—the sun just rising from the water, 
and a palm-tree with plow and spade at 
its base. ‘The motto is the same as that 
on the flag. 

On the 5th of October, the first election 
took place under the new Constitution, 
when J. J. Roberts was proclaimed Presi- 


| dent of the Republic for four years. <A 
few days afterward, the American and 


British naval vessels on the coast fired 
salutes in honor of the new empire. 

We challenge universal history to un- 
fold such a page asthis. Here we behold 
a mere handful of negro men crossing the 
trackless ocean, and peaceably establishing 
a free Christian republic upon the borders 
of an uncivilized continent. | Compara- 
tively feeble and illiterate, exposed to 


want and peril, they exhibited a degree of 


patience, fortitude, and knowledge, not 
unworthy of the most enlightened age or 
nation. What power enabled such men 
to rise above the misfortunes of life and 
the terrors of death, that they might be- 
queath to their children and their race 
the untold blessings of freedom and Chris- 
tianity? It was the power of true religion, 
nerving their hands with strength, endow- 
ing their minds with wisdom, and pouring 
into their souls a generous inspiration. 
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These pioneers of Africa’s civilization | 
have not lived in vain; they are among | 
the truly great and good of our world, and | 
the light they have kindled in Africa shall | 
never go out—Arrica, just awakening 
from her miseries, and the long sleep of 
ages, and stretching out her hands for sal- 
vation. Unborn millions will yet rise up 
to call these men blessed ! 

The new African commonwealth has en- 
joyeda healthy growth. There it stands— 
a republic of two hundred thousand souls, 
populated and governed by blacks, from 
its chief magistrate down to the humblest 
officer, with churches, schools, good laws, 
the press, and all the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. ‘There are few events in this stir- 
ring age more full of absorbing interest than 
the foundation of this independent nation 
of colored freemen among their own race, | 
numbering not less than one hundred and | 
fifty millions. 

Mr. Roberts was eminently qualified for 
the station of president, and his inaugural 
address attracted, perhaps, more attention 
than any other document he ever wrote. 
Filled with manly and patriotic feeling, 
yet characterized by a moderation be- 
coming the chief officer of a young com- 
monwealth, it evinced an entire confidence 
that under the divine blessing the course 
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of Liberia would be onward. 

So important a change in the relations 
of the colony made it necessary that com- 
missioners should visit the United States | 
to confer with the Colonization Society. 
President Roberts accompanied them, and 
arrived in June, 1849, when they met in 
New-York a special committee from the 
Colonization Board. All questions be- | 
tween the two parties were settled with 
harmony and mutual satisfaction. The 
title to more than a million acres of ter- 
ritory was transferred to the republic, 
one half of which was to be sacredly held 
for the freehold homes of future immi- 
grants, and one-tenth of all the land sold 
was to be devoted to purposes of education. 

This important mission so happily con- 
cluded, President Roberts, with his family, 
embarked for Europe, to form commercial 
treaties with foreign governments. He 
arrived at a propitious moment, when the | 
flame of liberty had blazed forth among 
the oppressed and struggling nations of 
the old world. The representative of a 
free republic from the dark continent of | 
Africa, the home of violence and tyranny, 
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was hailed with joy. In England, Prussia, 
and France, a cheerful recognition was 
given to the first republic on the shores 
of the African Continent, and its represen- 
tative met with distinguished courtesies. 
How long will the United States refuse 
to acknowledge the national existence of 
this young republic, with a Constitution 
modeled after our own, and which aspires 
to no higher ambition than that of dis- 
seminating over a benighted quarter of 
the globe our own great principles of lib- 
erty, humanity, and religion? Let young 
America aid all she can to redeem Africa, 
for it is a work worthy of her enterprise. 
In Europe Mr. Roberts received a 
pledge of $10,000 from benevolent  in- 
dividuals, to purchase the title to the tract 
of sea coast from Cape Mount to Sierra 
Leone, two hundred miles, and including 
the slave-trading establishments at Galli- 
nas and Sherbeo. Shortly before leaving 
England, he wrote a letter in which he 


gratefully acknowledged the favors ex- 


tended to him and his country. He says: 

“T embark to-morrow with my family on 
board Her Majesty’s ship Amazon, in which 
vessel the government have been kind enough 
to grant me @ passage to my own country. 
I have every reason to believe that my visit to 
Europe will result in great good to Africa in 
general, and to Liberia in particular.” 


The British Government not only paid 
the republic the compliment of a passage 
for its President in one of the national 
vessels, but gratuitously added the present 
of a smail sloop of war, for suppressing 


the slave-trade. Onher way, the Amazon 


anchored at Feetown, Sierra Leone, where. 


marked and due respect was tendered to 
Mr. Roberts by the civil and military 
authorities. 

The English admiral on the 


also to 


African 
the 
Liberians whenever necessary, in destroy- 
ing the slave-trade; and the French 
placed at their disposal two men-of-war 


Coast received orders aid 


for the same purpose. George Washing- 
ton Lafayette, the son of the illustrious 
patriot, greatly aided Mr. Roberts in his 
arrangements at Paris with the French 
people ; and that eminent philanthropist, 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., London, generous- 


ly pledged one thousand pounds toward 
the purchase of the New Cesters territory, 
the only remaining slave factory on that 
part of the coast. 

Some circumstances connected with this 


munificent 


| Liberia over a portion of the 
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gift are very interesting. 
President Roberts dined with the Prussian 
embassador, the Chevalier Bunsen, where 
he met Lord Ashley, Mr. Gurney, the 
Bishop of London, and others. He sat 
beside that excellent nobleman, Lord 
Ashley, who was very minute in his 
inquiries about Liberia, as was also the 
bishop, who took notes of the conversa- 
tion. His lordship asked how much 
money would purchase the Gallinas terri- 
tory, and Mr. Roberts replied that £2,000 
would be ample. Lord Ashley observed 
that the undertaking must be commenced 
forthwith, and rising from the table, he 
suggested to Mr. Gurney that he should 
purchase the region, and present it to the 
new republic. Receiving the proposition 
favorably, the President was requested to 
eall on Mr. Gurney the next morning, 
which he did, and obtained his obligation 
for £1,000 toward the desired object. 
The return of President Roberts from 
England was a time of general rejoicing. 
Captain Trowbridge, of the Amazon, and 
Captain Byrne from the United States ship 
Decatur, accompanied him on shore, both 
vessels at the same time firing national 
On the following day 
dinner was given these naval gentlemen, 
while sky-rockets at night with illumina- 
tions added to the public demonstrations 


salutes. a public 


of joy. 

One object of President Roberts’ mission 
to England was the settlement of a mis- 
understanding which had arisen between 
some British traders and the republic. 
It required great wisdom and energy on 
the part of the young government. 
Grando and Boyer were rebellious native 
who the jurisdiction of 
Bassa 


chiefs, denied 
country, which had been fairly purchased 
by the colonists. These traders encouraged 
the rebel leaders, facilitated the raising of 
forces, and furnished arms and ammunition 
for a war against the settlers. Hanson, 
the British consul, who was an educated 
native of the Gold Coast, espoused the 
cause of the Africans. 

After a thorough examination of the 
disputed points, the British Government 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of Liberia 
over all the territory she claimed, pro- 
mising also to remove the consul from his 
office. In this important negotiation, 
President Roberts received valuable at- 
tentions from Mr. Lawrence, then the 
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American Minister at the Court of St. 
James. Inthe mean time, Grando fled to 
a distant part of the coast, where it was 


reported that he became a prisoner among | 
his own people; and Boyer, stripped of | 


promised power, begged for reconciliation 
with the republic. 


“We had to contend against fearful odds; 
but the hand of Divine Providence was on our 
side and we gloriously triumphed. © * ° * 

“T exceedingly regretted the necessity of this 
campaign, but it could not be avoided. It will 
convince the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
ability of the government to maintain the 
majesty of the laws, and punish crime wherever 
committed within its jurisdiction.” 


In November, 1851, a newly-made set- | 


tlement at Fishtown was attacked by the 
natives and burned. ‘They also massacred 


nine of its inhabitants, and afterward made | 
two attacks on Bassa Cove, but each | 


time were repulsed with severe loss. 

On this occasion, the young republic 
had a favorable opportunity of defending 
her violated rights, and bravely was it 
done. The Liberian force consisted of 
five hundred and fifty men, with the same 
number of native troops, and, accompanied 
by the President, marched in the month 
of January, 1852, for Bassa, ‘Tobacconee, 
New Cess, and Tradetown, the enemies’ 


countries. They were frequently attacked 


on the way by small insurgent bands, who 


soon quickly fled and dispersed. 
the 6th they reached Grando’s Town, 


strongly barricaded and prepared for the | 


attack. Within two miles of the place 
the Liberians had to cross a most difficult 
swamp, and Colonel Yates, commander 
on the occasion, has since informed the 
writer, that at times the water was so 


deep as to compel the men to carry their | 


cartridge boxes upon their shoulders. 


Still they hurried on to the enemies’ strong- | 
hold, and, after an action of an hour and a | 
The | 
Africans then retreated to another well- | 


half, drove them out and carried it. 


fortified position, from which they opened 
a heavy fire upon the advancing army. 


They were again routed, however, nd | 


fled panic-stricken to a native town two 


miles distant, whieh they fired and then | 


dispersed. 


In the language of war, these were | 


brilliant actions, the Liberians vanquishing 
a savage foe, which numbered at the 
lowest estimate not less than five thou- 
sand fighting men. They only had sateen 
wounded, and none mortally. Onthe 15th 
the conquering army began their march 
toward New Cess and Boyer’s chief town. 
When within a mile of its barricades, the 
natives opened a tremendous fire of mus- 
ketry and “big guns.” This fire was 
promptly returned, and for an hour and 


three-quarters the conflict raged despe- | 


rately. President Roberts writes :— 


On | 


Shortly after this successful campaign, 
the Liberian government interposed its 
influence and stopped the hostilities which 
had commenced between the neighboring 
| Vey and Golah tribes. The Vey and the 
Golah chiefs—Cane, Boombo, Tom Gum 
and Domabay—appeared before Presi- 
dent Roberts and Council, who adjusted 
their quarrel, the natives pledging them- 
selves to perpetual peace and friendship— 
new evidences of the civilizing results 
of African colonization. 

This Boombo did not long keep his 
promise, but gave the settlement great 
trouble by his marauding incursions, until 
finally captured and brought to Monrovia, 
where he was tried and convicted by a 
jury for his misdemeanors. The trial 
seems to have been conducted as if it had 
taken place in an American court. The 

Attorney General, William Draper, Esq., 

was assisted by David A. Madison, Esq., 
| of Grand Bassa; D. T. Harris and J. B. 
_ Phillips, Esqrs., appeared for the prisoner. 
It is stated that “ they ably and eloquently 
defended the prisoner upon every point 
that formality and technicality would 
admit of; but as they could not argue the 
lock off the door, and as the evidence, 
especially that given by prisoner’s wit- 
nesses, was point blank against Boombo, 
the verdict was guiltu on each count.” 
His sentence was, “ restitution, restora- 
tion, and reparation of goods stolen, 
people captured, and damages committed, 
| to pay a fine of $50,000, and be imprisoned 
for two years.” When the sentence was 
pronounced, he shed tears, regarding his 
confinement as the most intolerable part 
of it. 

To the Christian mind there is no as- 
pect of the Liberia Republic more inter- 
esting than its influences upon the heathen. 
What these will accomplish in generations 
to come, time only can reveal. But even 
now its laws exert a salutary power 
among the surrounding tribes. The “ Pons 
captives,” so providentially janded upon 
the shore of Monrovia, have generally be- 
| come civilized, and many of them have 
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embraced the Christian religion. Con- 
verts have also been made among the 
Deys, Goulahs, Bassos, Kroomen, and 
Greboes. | 

Christian civilization is gradually ex- 
tending to the native Africans. ‘Trade, 
not the horrid traffic in human blood,— 
that most awful curse to poor Africa,—but 
legitimate, honorable commerce, is in- 
creasing among them. They imitate the 
Liberians in the construction of their 
houses and style of dress. The useful 
arts generally begin to appear among | 
them. Many send their children to the 
colonial schools, and the tribes within the 
limits of the Liberian and Maryland settle- 
ments refer their quarrels and differences 
for arbitration to the constituted authori- 
ties of the republic. 

Gladly does the philanthropist discover | 
that this important and cheering theme is 
a leading topic in all the messages of 
President Roberts. In his inaugural ad- 
dress we find the following noble senti- | 


ment :— 


FISHTOWN. 


““T have the highest reason to believe that it | 
was one of the greatest objects of the Almighty | 
in establishing these colonies, that they might 
be the means of introducing civilization and 
religion among the barbarous nations of this 
country. And to what work more noble could 
our powers be applied than that of bringing up 
from darkness, debasement, and misery our fel- 
low-men, and shedding abroad over them the | 
light of science and Christianity ? The means 
of doing so, fellow-citizens, are in our reach; 
and if we neglect, or do not make use of them, 
what excuse shall we make to our Creator and | 
final Judge? This is a question of the deepest 
concern to us all.” 


From a late number of the Liseria 
Herald we \earn that “ in every village in 
Liberia there are scores of adult natives 
who have abandoned the superstitious 
rites and ceremonies of their fathers, and 
assumed those of civilization. In fact, so 
complete is the reformation in some cases | 
that a stranger on visiting some of our 
towns and villages will not be able to dis- 
criminate between those born and reared 
amid the most degraded of heathenish 
idolatry.” 

As a religious community Liberia has | 
been highly favored. About one-third of 
its entire immigrant population belong to 
some Christian Church. There are nearly | 
thirty churches, which employ the services 
of between forty and_ fifty . preachers. 
Bishop Paine estimates that the jurisdic- 
uion of the Liberian Republic will eventual- | 
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ly extend itself six hundred miles along the 
coast and two hundred into the interior. 
‘Here, then,” in his own cheering lan- 
guage, “a territory, containing besides 
American colonists, one hundred and 
twenty thousand square miles, and not far 
from five millions of aborigines, is the 
sphere to which Providence directs Amer- 
ican philanthropy and Christianity.” 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has | 


an important mission in Liberia. It is 


formed with a regular conference, com- 


posed of three pré@siding elders’ districts, 
with circuits, stations, and schools. This 
mission now embraces the whole territory, 
including the Maryland colony and native 
town, whose population reaches ane hun- 
dred and forty thousand. 


with over twelve hundred communicants, 
being about one-seventh of the colonial 
population, twenty Sunday-schools, con- 
taining more than seven hundred scholars, 


with several literary institutions, having | 
So important | 


in all five hundred pupils. 
was this field of Christian labor consid- 
ered by the last General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, that it 
desired that one of its bishops should visit 
these African 
performed this episcopal duty early in the 
past year, spending over two months in 


missions. 


visiting the various settlements upon the | 


coast and performing his ministerial 
offices. Upon his return he wrote a 
very interesting letter, which was pub- 
lished. In it he says :-— 

“T feel, however, prompted to remark that 
in my judgment there is no history of coloniza- 
tion, and of the uprising of a new nation, so 
strongly marked by providential guardianship 
and interposition as is that of Liberia.” 


The bishop also thus strongly indorses 


the public character and morals of the 
people :— 


“The government of the Republic of Liberia, 


which is formed on the model of our own, and | 
is wholly in the hands of colored men, seems | 


to be exceedingly well administered. I never 
saw so orderly a people. I saw but one intox- 
icated colonist while in the country, and I 
heard not one profane word, The Sabbath is 


shipers.”” 


In the month of December, 1848, the | 
English frigate Acteon touched at Mon- 
rovia, and an officer landed to inquire | 


| Prince de Joinville in 1842. 


There are | 
twenty-one members of the conference, | 


elad hills. 
Bishop Scott 


whether a salute from the vessel would be 
returned? Governor Roberts promptly 
answered that it could not, as the pro- 
posed day would be the Sabbath. A sim- 
ilar declinature had been made to the’ 
So intent, 
however, was the British captain to honor 
the infant republic, that he fired the na- 


| tional salute upon Sunday, after which he 


immediately sailed. A people who thus 
honor God’s Sabbath will be blessed of 
Heaven! Where else, we cannot but 
ask, can such evidences of national virtue 
and morality be found? Not, certainly, 
in our own boasted land of fairer skins and 


| Anglo-Saxon blood. 


In the picturesque scenery that catches 
the eye of the voyager, coasting along the 
shores of Western Africa, few points pre- 
sent greater attraction than the little city 
of Monrovia. It is the seat of govern- 
ment of the infant republic, situated near 
the mouth of the Mesurado River, about 
four miles from the ocean, in lat. 6° 19” 
north. Occupying an elevated site, the 
place commands a fine view of the Atlan- 
tic toward the west and south, and to the 
east and north of mountains and forest- 
Scattered about the settlement 
may be seen the comfortable dwelling- 
houses, gardens, and farms of 
grants, amid tropical fruit-trees of every 
This pleasing scene of refine- 


immi- 


variety. 
ment, industry, and comfort, contrasts 
strongly with the rude abodes of the un- 
cultivated natives in the vicinity. Among 
the most conspicuous edifices is the ele- 
gant and substantial mansion of President 
Roberts—a two-story brick dwelling, with 
out-buildings, and located directly oppo- 
site the old government house, near the 
center of the town. 

The presidential mansion, like many 
other houses in Monrovia, is comfortably 
and elegantly furnished, the owner living in 


| a style of ease, refinement, and affluence. 


Most of the residences have gardens, 
very handsomely ornamented with shrubs, 
flowers, and fruit-trees. Here may be 
found growing, in this land of perpetual 


| spring, the orange, lemon, and mango, the 
| luxuriant guava, the broad-leaved plan- 
kept with singular strictness, and the churches | 
are crowded with attentive and orderly wor- | 


tain, the fragrant white-blossomed coffee, 
and other tropical productions. 

President Roberts has recently been 
reelected, by his fellow-citizens, the chief 
magistrate of the Liberian Republic. 
His wise and prudent administration has 





PRESIDENT ROBERTS—THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 





MONROVIA, 


produced friendly relations with the na- 
tive tribes, which, from present appear- 
ances, promise to be permanent. From 
letters written in July last he observes :— 


“T have good reason to hope that we shall 
have no future occasion to employ military 
force, either there or elsewhere, in maintaining 
the majesty of the laws.” 

In referring to the new republic he re- 
marks :-— 

“T believe it to be the design of Heaven that 
a nation of colored persons should be raised up 
in Africa; and it strikes me as being the only 
place where the colored man can raise himself 
to his legitimate position in society. Why, sir, 
there is no country in the world—I say it fear- 
lessly—that offers to the colored man greater 
inducements and advantages, social, political, 
and pecuniary, than Liberia; and I am clearly 
of opinion that the only feasible hope of the 
African race with respect to obtaining and 
maintaining an equality with other races of 
men is a separate and distinct nationality.” 


Some important truths have been de- 


monstrated in the Liberian Republic. Its 
legislators, civil and military officers, have 
been all for some years colored men. The 
world’s history does not furnish another 
such instance of rapid advancement in any 
colony, especially by emigrants who had 
previously enjoyed so few advantages of 
education. 

In his official communications to for- 
eign governments President Roberts has 
evinced a thorough acquaintance with in- 





ternational law. His private correspond- 
ence discovers equal good sense and tal- 
ent. 

Liberia has an enlightened republican 
government. Its citizens enjoy good 
laws, among which is one for the support 
of widows and orphans, providing cleth- 
ing for emancipated slaves, and compelling 
parents to send their children to school 
from the age of five to twelve, under the 
penalty of a fine of $3 a quarter for non- 
compliance. This is a step further than 
we have gone in the great State of New- 
York. 

Life, liberty, and property are just as 
secure to the Liberians as to us in the 
United States, and more so, it is melan- 
choly to add, than is the case in some 
of our proud American cities. The Sab- 
bath is more hallowed by the Liberians 
than by the Americans. It is calculated 
that about one-third of the entire popu- 
lation belongs to some Christian church ; 
and, in April last, Rev. Francis Burns, 
superintendent of the Methodist Missions 
in Western Africa, wrote :-— 


“ For one I feel there are Christians enough 
in Liberia alone, if they will give themselves 
wholly to the Lord, to evangelize the conti- 
nent.” 


They are also far ahead of us in the 
temperance cause, which is another indi- 
cation of their moral advancement. 
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In the history of our world the estab- | 


lishment of this republic is an astonishing 
fact—one of the most interesting and im- 
portant events in this age of great enter- 


prises. 


ence, in some respects the most remarka- 
ble that has appeared upon the pages of 
history, and prosperous to a degree that 
must be cheering to the heart of every 
philanthropist and Christian. 

We believe that the foundations of 


We behold the settlement having | 
now reached its thirty-first year of exist- | 


a great, free, and Christian empire have 
been laid in Africa, which is equally 
to bless two continents. It may justly 
challenge admiration as a vast and suc- 
cessful Christian enterprise ; and is, at the 
same time, a convincing proof and brilliant 
illustration of the capacity of the colored 
race for self-government. Do any doubt 
this? We point to Roberts, once a hum- 
ble cabin-boy upon the Appomattox River, 
now the president of an independent, 
rising republic in Africa! 
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THE MARTYRS OF 


THE PRISON-SHIPS. 





TOMB OF REVOLUTIONARY MARTYRS, BROOKLYN. 


THE MARTYRS 


N a small triangular piece of ground | 
in Hudson-avenue, Brooklyn, at the 
head of Front-street, stands what is called 


’ 


the “ Tomb of the Martyrs.” There is a 
history of thrilling interest associated with 
it, some items of which it may be well to 
notice before deseribing it. 

Through the whole of our struggle for 
independence, the British army, either 
instigated by orders from their govern- 
ment or acting under impulses of their 
own, treated their prisoners with unwar- 
rantable cruelty. The American Revolu- 
tion was, in their estimation, treason and 
rebellion, and they held that to rebels and 
traitors no mercy should be shown. At 
Wallabout Bay, Long Island, nearly op- 
posite the city of New-York, now occupied 
by our Navy-yard, a number of prison- 


those Americans who had become prisoners 
of war were placed. These vessels were 
the Jersey, the John, the Scorpion, the 
Strombolo, and the Hunter. The prison- 
ers were crowded together; the food and 
water provided for them were disgust- 
ing and unwholesome to the last degree ; 


they were subjected to every possible | 
inconvenience and suffering, and in some | 
| a prisoner on board the Jersey, says :— 


cases, it is believed, were poisoned or 


| thousands more. 


native dust. 
. ‘ * | 
ships were stationed, on board of which | 


OF THE PRISON-SHIPS. 


wantonly slain by their guards. The 
bodies of those who perished were care- 


| lessly interred on the shore, in shallow 


holes and without regard to the dictates 


| of decency or humanity. 


It has been ascertained with as much 


| precision as the nature of the case would 


admit, that more than eleven thousand died 


| on board the Jersey alone, and the actual 


number of victims was probably many 
a hl . ale < 
Che quantity of bones 
discovered in digging away the ground for 
improvements in and about the Navy-yard 
was immense; nearly twenty hogsheads 
full were collected and interred in the 


| vault prepared for their reception—and 


many more have undoubtedly escaped ob- 
servation, or become mingled with their 
One of our revolutionary 
poets (Freneau) says :— 

“Each day, at least six carcasses we bore, 


And scratch’d them graves along the sandy 
shore; 


| By feeble hands the shallow graves were made, 


No stone memorial o’er the corpses laid ; 

In barren sands, and far from home they lie, 
No friend to shed a tear when passing by ; 
O’er the mean tombs insulting Britons tread, 
Spurn at the sand, and curse the rebel dead.” 


Alexander Coffin, Jr., who was himself 
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“On reaching the prison-ship I found there 
about eleven thousand Americans, prisoners. 
Many of these, during the severity of winter, 
had scarcely clothes sufficient to cover their 
nakedness, and but very few enough to keep 
them warm; to remedy these inconveniences 
we were obliged to keep below, and either get 
into our hammocks or keep in constant motion, 
without which precautions we must have per- 
ished. But to cap the climax of infamy, we 
were fed (if fed it might be called) with pro- 
visions not fit for any human being to make use 
of: putrid beef and pork and worm-eaten bread, 
condemned on board their ships of war, was 
sent on board the Jersey to feed the prisoners ; 
water, sent from this city in a schooner called 
(emphatically called) the Relief !—water, which 
I affirm, without the fear of refutation, was 
worse than I ever had or ever saw on a three 
years’ voyage to the East Indies; water, the 
scent of which would have discomposed the 
olfactory nerves of a Hottentot; while within 
a cable’s length of the ship, on Long Island, 
there was running before our eyes, as though 
intended to tantalize us, as fine, pure, and 
wholesome water as any man would wish to 
drink, % © % © Onthe upper gun deck of 
the Jersey, hogs were kept in pens by those 
officers who had charge of her, for their own 
use; they were sometimes fed with bran; the 
prisoners, whenever they could get an oppor- 
tunity, undiscovered by the sentries, would, 
with their tin pots, scoop the bran from the 
troughs and eat it, (after boiling, when there 
was fire in the galley, which was not always 
the case,) with seemingly as good an appetite 
as the hogs themselves.” 

In the following year he was again 
taken prisoner, and sent on board the 
Jersey, where he found more prisoners 
than he had left, though but very few of 
his former companions in suffering ; some 
of them had escaped, but the greater part 
had paid the debt of nature. He was 
shortly sent with two or three hundred 
others on board the John, where the treat- 
ment they received was worse, if possible, 
than on board the Jersey. “ For more 
than a month we were obliged to eat our 
scanty allowance, bad as it was, without 
cooking, as no fire was allowed us; and I 
verily believe it was the means of hastening 


many out of existence.” 
Another extract from the narrative of 
the same person is Worthy of insertion :— 


“A man of the name of Gavot, a native of 
Rhode Island, died, as was supposed, and was 


sewed up in his hammock, and in the evening | 
earried upon deck to be taken with others who | 


were dead, and those who might die during 
the night, on shore to be interred (in their mode 
of interring). During the night it rained pretty 
hard; in the morning, when they were loading 
the boat with the dead, one hammock was ob- 
served by one of the English seamen to move; 
he spoke to the officer and told him that he 





| pining for comforts 


believed the man in that hammock (pointing 
to it) was not dead. ‘In with him;’ said the 
officer ; ‘ if he is not dead he soon will be :’ but the 
honest tar, more humane than his officer, swore 
he would never bury a man alive, and with his 
knife ripped open the hammock, when behold, 
the man was really alive. This same man went 
afterward in the same flag with me to Rhode 
Island.” 


One object in treating the prisoners thus 
shamefully was to induce them to enlist 
in the British service. Boats from the 
fleet frequently visited the prison-ships, 
and the English officers used all their arts 
of persuasion ; but their persuasions and 
offers were alike treated with contempt, 
and that by men who expected to die 
where they were. There were seldom 
less than one thousand prisoners at once 
on board of the Jersey; new ones were 
coming as fast as the old ones died or 
were exchanged, (which, by the by, was 
but seldom,) but Mr. Coffin tells us that he 
never knew of but one who entered on 
board a British ship of war. Their love 
of country rendered them superior to the 
dread of suffering, starvation, and death. 

In the Life of Captain Talbot we are 
told that the Jersey was a very large and 
roomy she had once 
seventy-four guns, but was then reduced 
toanaked hulk. All her ports were close 
shut and secured, which effectually pre- 
vented any current of fresh air between 
decks, where the prisoners were all shut 
down from sunset to sunrise, and, during 
these melancholy hours, all access to or 
intercourse with the upper deck was pro- 
hibited. She had a guard on board, which 
were forbidden, on pain of severe punish- 
ment, to relieve the wants of any distressed 
prisoner. ‘There were no berths for them 
to lie down in, nor any bench to sit 
on. Many were almost without clothes. 
Dysentery, fever, frenzy, and despair, pre- 
vailed among them, and the place was 
filthy, disgusting, and horrible. The 
the allowance, the bad 


vessel ; ‘arried 


seantiness of 


| quality of the provisions, the brutality of 


the guards, and the sufferings of the sick, 
they could not obtain, 
altogether furnished an indescribable scene 
of human distress and misery. When 
Captain Talbot was on board it was the 
middle of October, and the weather was 
cool and dry with frosty nights, so that 
the number of deaths was reduced to an 
average of ten a day—and this number he 
was told was small, compared with the 
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terrible mortality which had prevailed in | had revenged his brother's wrongs with 


the ship for three months previous. 
William Burke, a native of Newport in 
the State of Delaware, spent fourteen 
months on board the Jersey, during which 
time he knew of many of the American 
prisoners being put to death by the 
bayonet. It was the custom to admit but 
one prisoner at a time on deck at night. 
One night, when many prisoners were 
assembled at the grate of the hatchway, 
for the purpose of obtaining fresh air, and 
waiting their turn to go on deck, one of 
the sentinels thrust his bayonet down 
among them, and in the morning twenty- 
five of them were found wounded and 
many dead. Nor was this a solitary in- 


stance: on several occasions five or six, 
and sometimes eight or ten, were found 
dead through the same cause. 

One of the vessels, said to contain about 
three hundred prisoners, took fire and was 


consumed. While she was burning the 
men were seen letting each other down 
from the port-holes and deck into the 
water. Multitudes, no doubt, on this and 
other occasions, found a grave at the 
bottom of the bay. The horrors of the 
black hole of Caleutta, of which English 
writers so justly complain as an outrage 
against humanity, seem to have been re- 
enacted on a larger scale and with numer- 
ous additions at the Wallabout. 

As might well be expected, such cruel- 
ties as these increased the hostility of the 
American people, and in some cases ex- 
cited a spirit of bitterest revenge. The 
following narrative presents an instance 
of this:—Two young men, brothers, be- 
longing to a rifle corps, were made prison- 
ers and sent together on board the Jersey. 
The elder took a fever, and in a few days 
became delirious. One night, when his 
end was fast approaching, he recovered 
his reason, and, lamenting his hard fate and 
the absence of his beloved mother, begged 
for a little water. His brother with tears 
entreated the guard to give him some, but 
invain. ‘The sick youth was soon in his last 
struggle. The other, in great distress, of- 
fered the guard a guinea for an inch of can- 
dle, only that he might see his brother die, 
and even this was refused! “ Now,” said 
the survivor, drying his tears, “ if it please 
God I ever regain my liberty, I will:be a 
most bitter enemy.” This awful promise 
was kept. He escaped and rejoined the 
American army, and when the war ended 








the blood of one hundred and thirty-five 
of the royal army. 

We have information as to the fate of 
none of the vessels occupied as prisons, 
except the Jersey, which we are told sunk 
at last in the bay where she had been 
moored, and where her remains were still to 
be seen about thirty years afterward. Her 
name has become a proverb of execration 
among Americans. Where she and her 
consorts once floated, freighted with so 
much misery and crime, the vessels of our 
own navy now ride at anchor ;—vessels 
which for speed and other qualities com- 
pare favorably with any in the world— 
and bearing a flag which even En- 
gland, proud mistress of the seas as she 
has long claimed to be, is compelled to 
respect. 

For some years after the close of the 
revolution, the remains of those who had 
died on board of the prison-ships were 
shamefully neglected. Several casks and 
boxes of the bones exposed in the excava- 
tions at the Navy-yard and places adjacent 
were collected under the supervision of 
John Jackson, Esq., and others, and in 
1803 the Tammany Society took up the 
subject and addressed a memorial to 
Congress, which, however, led to no ac- 
tion. 

In 1807 the same society again turned 
their attention to the matter, and appointed 
a committee (called the Wallabout Com- 
mittee) to take measures to inter the long- 
neglected remains. Mr. Jackson, who 
owned a farm in the neighborhood of 
the Wallabout, gave them a deed of a 
piece of ground for the purpose, adjoining 
the Navy-yard. On Wednesday, April 
13, 1808, a procession was formed at 
the old ferry, Brooklyn, and marched 
through Main, Sands, Bridge, York, and 
Jackson-streets, (the last now called Hud- 
son-avenue,) to the ground where the 
corner-stone was laid. A national salute 
was fired in the presence of nearly two 
thousand persons. Joseph D. Fay, Esq., 
delivered an address. On the stone was 
the following inscription :— 

“Tn the name of the Spirits of the Departed 
Free—Sacred to the Memory of that portion of 
American seamen, soldiers, and citizens who 
perished on board the prison-ships of the British 
at the Wallabout, during the Revolution. 
This is the corner-stone of the vault erected 


by the Tammany Society or Columbian Order, 
which contains their remains. The ground for 
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which was bestowed by John Jackson, Nassau 


the 316th, of the Institution the 19th, and of 
American Independence the 32d. April 6th, 
1808, 


Joun Jac KSON, 
BurpDETT STRYKER, 
IssacHAR CozzINs, 
topertT TowNsenD, JR., | = 
Bensamin WATSON, 
Samurent CowDreEy, | 


Jaco VaNpERVoorT, 


{ 


Davip & Wituiam Campbety, Builders.” 


On Thursday, the 26th of May of the 
same year, the vault being completed, the 


remains of those for whom it was intended 
were placed in their sepulcher. The pro- 
cession was formed in Broadway, and 
marched down to Wall-street, and through 
Wall, Pearl, and Cherry-streets to the 
ferry, and, crossing in barges, resumed on 
the Brooklyn side its line of march. 
Though the following inseriptions borne 
in the not meet the 
reader’s views of good taste, they are 


procession may 
given that he may see how such things 
were done in those days. First came a 
trumpeter black 
dressed in black relieved with red, wear- 


mounted on a horse, 
ing a helmet with flowing black and red 
feathers ; in his right hand a trumpet, to 
which was suspended a black silk flag 
edged with red and black crape, on which 
was the following motio in letters of gold: 


“ Mortars, AvauNT! 
ll wot > 
Spirits of the Martyred Brave, 
Approach the Tomb of Honor, of Glory, 
Of Virtuous Patriotism !”’ 


About midway of the procession was a 
large truck, on which was a stage, the 
margin of which represented an iron rail- 
ing, and in the center was a_ pedestal 
eight feet long, six feet high, and four feet 
wide. On the front panel it bore the words, 

“Americans! Remember the British!” 
Right Side. 
“Youth of my Country! 
Martyrdom prefer to Slavery !” 
Left Side, 
* Sires of Columbia! 

Transmit to posterity the cruelties practiced on 
board the British Prison-ships.” 
Rear. 

“Tyrants, dread the gathering storm, 
While freemen freemen’s obsequies perform.” 

On the top of the pedestal was displayed 

a blue silk flag, eighteen feet by twelve, 


bearing the arms of the United States— | 
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| and Brooklyn. It 


7 = — ; 
on the top of the staff was a globe, on 
Island, season of blossoms. Year of the discovery | 


which sat a bald eagle enveloped in crape. 

A young gentleman, Josiah Falconer 
by name, represented the genius of 
America. He is said to have been of a 
fine figure, and wore a loose under-dress 


of light blue silk, which reached to his 


knees, over which was a long flowing 
white robe, relieved by a crimson scarf 
and crape; he had sandals on his feet, 
on his head a magnificent cap adorned with 
the most elegant feathers, in the Mexican 
style. Around him were nine others, 
representing Patriotism, Honor, Virtue, 
Patience, Fortitude, Merit, Courage, Per- 
severance, and Science—these, called the 
attributes of the Genius of America, were 
all dressed in character, duly labeled. 
More than thirty thousand persons, it is 
said, were assembled around the tomb, and 
the exercises commenced with a prayer 
by the Rev. Ralph Williston. The orator 
of the day, Dr. Benjamin De Witt, then 
delivered the funeral oration, after which 
thirteen coffins, filled with the bones of 
the prisoners, were deposited in the vault. 
Our cut represents a wooden building 
about eight feet square, upon the top of 
which is a square pedestal, surmounted by 
a ball, on which is an eagle carved in wood 
and painted white. On the eclapboards in 
front is the following inscription :*— 
“THe ANTECHAMBER TO THE VAULT 
In which will be arranged the busts or cther 
portrait the most distinguished 
military men and civilians of the Revolution. 
The Gouvernrs and Legislatures of the old 
Thirteen States will confer a great favor by 
their selecting and sending them to No. 21 
Hudson-street, city of New-York.” 


inse ignia of 


“Tn 1808, after thirty years’ neglect, the 
corner-stone of this Tomb was laid by the pre- 
sent owner, as grand Sachem of Tammany 
Society, in the same year, from the grand col- 
lection of bleached bones of the marters to our 
Independence ; thirteen coffins ware filled and 
intered in the tomb in great display of military 
and civic procession, from the city of New-York 

said that full fifteen 
without distinction of 


was 
thousand attendants, 
party, were then present.” 

We find the following on the south side 
of the pedestal, at the top :— 

“Tn the city of New-York, 1789, Washington 
began the first presidential career. The wide- 
spread eagle of union waited the order, then 
instantly raised his flight in the heavens, and 
like the orb of day speedily became visible to 
half the globe.” 


> The spelling is given as it is on the tomb. 
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But the atrocities practiced upon captive 
patriots during the Revolution were not 
confined to these floating dungeons. Thou- 
sands perished miserably in the infected 
prisons of New-York, after having ex- 
perienced the relentless and unpitying 
cruelty of fiendish jailors. _Commemora- 
tive of these martyrs, a monument is now 


in process of erection in Trinity church- | 


yard, on the spot where many of them 
were buried. 


page, a view of this handsome specimen of 


Gothic monumental architecture. When 
completed, it will stand seventy feet high. 

MADRID—THE ESCURIAL. 
7... ER Madrid is 

the first objects that the word sug- 
gests to our minds are the Prado and La 
Puerta del Sol. 
tion leads us to do so, let us now proceed 
to the Prado, as it is the hour of the 
evening promenade. ‘The Prado consists 


mentioned, 


Since, then, our inelina- 


of a number of alleys and cross-alleys, with 
a road in the middle for carriages. It is 
shaded by stunted pollards, whose roots 
are in connection with a little basin lined 
with brick, into which the water is con- 
veyed by small canals at the hours ap- 
pointed for watering; without this pre- 
caution the trees would soon be devoured 
by the dust, and shriveled up by the sun. 
The Prado most certainly offers one of 
the most animated sights it is possible to 
behold. The promenade is one of the 
finest in the world; not for the place it- 
self, which is of the most ordinary de- 
scription, in spite of all the efforts made by 
Charles III. to supply its natural defects, 
but on account of the astonishing concourse 
of persons that are collected there every 
evening, from seven o'clock until half-past 
ten. ! 
seen on the 
of some few bright yellow affairs resem- 
bling coal-scuttles, you meet with mantillas 
only. The Spanish mantilla is made of 
black or white lace, but generally black, 
and is worn at the back of the head, on 
the top of the comb ; a few flowers placed 
on each side of the forehead complete the 
head-dress, which produces the most 
charming effect imaginable. 
man wears a mantilla, she must be ugly 
indeed not toappear pretty ; unfortunately, 
it is the only part of the Spanish costume 
which has been preserved—all the rest is 


We give, on the preceding | 


There are very few bonnets to be | 
eo tre 
Prado. With the exception 


When a wo- | 


a la Francaise. ‘The fan corrects, to a 
certain extent, the bad taste of this pre- 
tension to Parisianism. A woman with- 
out a fan is something that I have not 
yet seen in this happy land; I have seen 
some who had satin shoes without stock- 
ings, but they always had a fan. The fan 
accompanies them everywhere, even to 
church, where you come across groups of 
them of all ages, kneeling down or squat- 
ting on their heels, and praying and fanning 
themselves most fervently. ‘The Spanish 
women excel in the management of the 
fan; it opens, shuts, and is twirled about 
in their fingers so rapidly and so lightly, 


| that a conjurer could not do it better. 


‘The women of Madrid are short, delicate, 
and well-shaped ; their foot is small, their 
figure graceful, their skin very white, and 
their features fine and irregular. Many 
have light chestnut hair, and you cannot 
take two turns upon the Prado without 
meeting women with fair hair of every 
possible shade, from the light blond to the 
most vivid red. It is an error to suppose 
that there are no fair-complexioned women 
in Spain. Blue eyes are very common, 
but they are not so highly esteemed as 
black ones. On the Prado, too, I saw 
some pasiegas from Santander, in their 
national costume. 
accounted the best wet-nurses in Spain, 
and their affection for their little charges 
They wear a red cloth 


BS 
Ihese pasiegas are 


is proverbial. 
petticoat with large plaits, and a broad sil- 
ver-lace border, a velvet boddice trimmed 
with gold, and a variegated bright-colored 
silk handkerchiefasa head-dress, the whole 
being accompanied with silver trinkets and 
other barbarous ornaments. ‘These wo- 
men are extremely handsome, and have a 
very striking expression of strength and 
grandeur. 

A singular trade carried on in Madrid 
The stock in 


consists of 2 


is the retailing of water. 
trade of the 
cantaro of white clay, a small reed or tin 
basket, ce itaining two or three glasses, a 
few azucurillos, (sticks of porous caramel 
sugar,) 2nd sometimes a couple of oranges 
or limes. There is one class of water- 
sellers who have little casks twined round 
with green branches, which they carry on 
their backs. Some of them even go so 
tar—along the Prado, for instance—as to 
exhibit painted counters, surmounted by 
little brass tigures of fame, and small flags. 
These same water-sellers are generally 


water-seller 
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LADIES ON 


clad in a_ snuff-colored cloth jacket, 
breeches, black gaiters, and a peaked hat. 
There are also some with their white linen 
drawers, their piece of stuff thrown over 
their shoulder, their legs bronzed by the 
and their alpargatas bordered with 

There are also a few women and 


sun, 
blue. 
little girls, whose costumes present nothins 
worthy of notice, that sell water. The 
called, according to their sex, agua- 


ig 
ry 


are 
dores or aguadoras. In all quarters of the 
city do you hear their shrill cries, pitched 
in all sorts of keys, and varied in a hun- 
dred thousand manners: Agua agua, quien 
helada, 
como la nieve! ‘his lasts from five in 
the morning till ten in the evening. This 
thirst of the population of Madrid is cer- 


quiere agua? Agua Sresquita 


tainly a most extraordinary thing ; all the 
water in the fountains, and all the snow of 
the Guadarrama, are 
sufficient to allay it. People have joked 
a great deal about the poor Manzanares, 
and its Naiad with her dry urn; but | 
should just like to see what sort of a figure 


mountains of in- 


any other river would cut in a town parch- 
ed up by the The Manza- 
nares is drunk up at its very source ; the 
aguadores anxiously lie in wait for the 
least drop of water, the slightest appear- 
ance of humidity which oozes forth be- 
tween its dry banks, and carry it off i 

their cantaros and casks; the laundresses 
wash the linen with sand; 
middle of the bed of the river, a Mohan- 


same thirst. 


and, in the very 


SSCURIAL. 
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medan would not find suffcient water to 
enable him to perform his ablutions. The 
price of a glass of water is a cuarto, (about 
half a cent.) What Madrid most stands 
in need of, after water, is fire, wherewith 
to light its cigars ; consequently, the ery, 
Fuego, fuego, is heard in every direction, 
mingled incessantly with that of agua, 
There is a desperate struggle be- 
tween the two elements, each of which 
appears to be striving which can make the 
The fire, which is more in- 
| extinguishable than that of Vesta, is car- 
ried about by young rascals in little vases 
filled with coal and fine ashes, with a 
handle, to prevent the bearers from burn- 
| ing their fingers. 
| The houses of Madrid are built of lath 
) and plaster, and bricks, save the jambs, 
| the belting courses, and the straps, which 
are sometimes of gray or blue granite. 
The whole is rough-cast, and painted fan- 
tastically enough, sea-green, bluish ash- 
fawn-color, canary, and other hues 
more or less Anacreontic. The windows 
are surrounded by imitations of architect- 
ural ornaments of every description, with 
an infinite profusion of volutes, scroll- 
work, little loves, and flower-pots. They 
have likewise large Venetian blinds with 
broad blue and white stripes, or spartum 
matting, which is sprinkled with water in 


agua. 


most noise. 


color, 





order that it may render the wind cool and 
: 

humid as it passes through. The modern 
| houses are merely whitewashed, or colored 
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cream-color. The 
dores jutting out from the walls, somewhat 
relieve the monotony of so many straight 
lines with their regular well-defined shad- 
ow, and diversify the natural flat aspect 
of all these buildings. The houses are 
vast and convenient inside ; the rooms are 
lofty, and the architects have evidently 
not been cramped for space. You traverse 
a long succession of rooms before reaching 
that part of the house which is really in- 
habited ; for the furniture of all these said 
rooms consists only ofa little whitewash, or 
a dull yellow or blue tint, relieved by a fillet 
of color and sham paneling. Smoky, 
black-looking — pictures suspended 
against the walls, most of them having no 
trames, and hanging in folds on the wood- 
work. Board flooring is a thing that is 
not known in Spain—at least, I never saw 
any there. Every room is paved with 
bricks ; but as these bricks are, during the 
winter, covered with matting made of 
grass, and during the summer with matting 
made of rushes, they are much less dis- 
agreeable than they otherwise would be. 
This matting is made with great taste ; it 
could not be better even if manufactured 
by savages of the Philippine or Sandwich 


baleonies and muira- 


are 


Islands. 

The Queen’s Palace is a square solid 
building of fine stones strongly put to- 
gether, with a great profusion of windows, 
and a corresponding number of doors, 
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Ionic columns, Dorie pilasters, and all the 
other elements of what is termed architect- 
ural good taste. The immense terraces 
which support it, and the snow-covered 
mountains of the Guadarrama rising be- 
hind, relieve any tendency to sameness or 
vulgarity which its outline might other- 
wise present. In the interior, Valasquez, 
Maella, Bayen, and Tiepolo, have painted 
some of the ceilings in a more or less 
allegorical style. The grand stairease is 
very fine, and was considered by Napoleon 
to be superior to that at the Tuileries. 
The building in which the Cortes meet 
is interspersed with Pestumian columns, 


| and lions in long perukes, exhibiting the 


most abominable want of taste; I doubt 


very much whether good laws can be made 


in an edifice of this description. Opposite 
the chamber of the Cortes, in the middle 
of the square, is a bronze statue of Miguel 


Cervantes. It is, doubtless, a very praise- 


| worthy action to erect a statue to the 


immortal author of “ Don Quixote,” but I 


| think they should have erected a better 


one. 

The Armeria does not come up to the 
ideas generally entertained of it. It has 
very few entire suits, with the various por- 
tions of which they are composed belonging 


| to one another ; helmets of one period being 
| stuck upon breastplates of another, as well 
as of quite a different style. 


The reason 
given for this confusion is, that at the time 
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of the French invasion all these curious 


relics were hidden away in lofts and other | 
places, where they were so mixed up and | 
| declivities and dry ravines, which the 
| presence of several bridges points out as 


jumbled together that it was subsequently 
impossible to reunite the different parts 
There are very few 
two or three shields, 


with any certainty. 
Moorish weapons : 


have to pass through in order to reach it. 
There is not a single tree, not a single 
house ; nothing but a succession of steep 


the beds of different torrents, and here and 


| there a long vista of blue mountains capped 


and a few yatagans form the whole col- | 
| . . . 
| ever, the view is not without a certain 


lection. The greatest curiosities are the 
embroidered saddles, studded with gold 
and silver stars, and covered with steel 
scales; these are very numerous and of 
all kinds of strange shapes, but it is im- 
possible to say to what period or to whom 
they belonged. 

The description of the museum at 
Madrid would require a whole volume. 
It is rich in the extreme, and contains a 
very large number of the works of Titian, 


Raphael, Paolo Veronese, Rubens, Velas- | 


quez, Ribeira, and Murillo. The pictures 
are hung in an excellent light, and the 
architectural style of the building is toler- 
ably good, especially in the interior. The 
facade looks on the Prado, and is a speci- 


men of bad taste; but taken altogether, | 


the building does honor to the architect, 
Villa Nueva, who drew the plans. 
3 > 3 3 3 s 3 > 
In order to proceed to the Escurial, we 
hired a fantastic vehicle, covered with 
gray cupids and other ornaments in the 
Pompadour style, dragged by four mules, 
and enhanced by the presence of a zagal 
in a tolerable masquerading suit. The 
Escurial is situated about seven or eight 
leagues from Madrid, not far from Guadar- 
rama, at the foot of a chain of mountains. 
It is impossible to imagine anything more 
arid and desolate than the country you 


| ground. 
| further 


with snow er clouds. Such as it is, how- 
kind of grandeur; the absence of all vege- 
tation gives an extraordinary degree of 
boldness and severity to the outline of the 

In proportion as you proceed 
from Madrid, the stones with 


_ which the way is thickly strewed become 


larger, and evince, more and more, an 
ambitious feeling of being taken for rocks. 


| They are of a bluish gray, and appear, as 
| they are scattered over the scale-like soil, 


like so many warts upon the wrinkled back 
of a centenarian crocodile ; they form a 
thousand strange shapes upon the outline 


| of the hills, which resemble the ruins of 


gigantic edifices. 

Halfway on the road is a spring, from 
which a pure and icy stream trickles down, 
drop by drop; yeu drink as many glasses 


| of water as the spring contains, let your 
| mules rest a short time, and then set off 


_ you 


again on your journey. Soon afterward 
perceive, standing out from the 
vapory background of the mountains, and 
rendered visible by a bright gleam of sun- 
shine, that Leviathan of architecture, the 
Escurial. At a distance, the effect is 
very fine; you would almost fancy it to be 
an immense Oriental palace, the stone 
cupola and the balls which terminate all 
the elevated points contributing very much 
to keep up the illusion. Before reaching 
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it, you pass through a large wood of olive- 
trees, ornamented with crosses, quaintly 
planted on large blocks of rocks, and pro- 
ducing the most picturesque effect. 
issuing from the wood you enter the village 
and find yourself before the colossus, which 
loses a great deal from being viewed 
closely, like all the other colossi in the 
The first thing that struck me 
g swallows and 
martins, wheeling in 
swarms, and uttering a sharp, strident 
ery. The little birds appeared 
terrified by the death-like silence which 
reigned in this Thebaid, and were endea- 


world. 
was the great number of 
about immense 


poor 


voring to impart a little animation and 
noise to it. 

The Escurial was built in consequence 
of a vow made by Philip I]. at the siege 
of Saint Quentin, when he was obliged to 
ecannonade a church dedicated to St. Law- 
rence. Philip promised the saint that 
he would make amends for the church of 
which he deprived him, by one that should 


THE NATION. 
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be more spacious and more beautiful ; and 
he kept his word more faithfully than 
kings generally do. The Escurial, which 
was commenced by Juan Bautista and 
completed by Herrera, is assuredly, with 
the exception of the Egpytian p_ ramids, 
the largest heap of granite that exists upon 
the face of the globe ; it is called, in Spain, 
the eighth wonder of the world, making, 
as each country has its own eighth won- 
der, at least the thirtieth eighth wonder 
now existing. 

The Escurial is arranged in the form 
of a gridiron, in honor of Saint Lawrence. 
Four towers, or square pavilions, repre- 
sent the feet of this instrument of torture ; 
four masses of building connect the pavi- 
liens with each other, and form the frame- 
work, while other ¢ross rows represent 
the bars; the palace and the church are 
situated in the handle. This strange no- 
tion, which must have hampered the archi- 
tect very much, is not easily perceived by 
the eye, although it is very visible upon 


i wee 
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the printed plan. If the visitor were not 
told of it, he most certainly would never 
discover it. I do not blame this symbolical 
piece of puerility, which suited the taste of 


the times ; for Lam convinced that when 


acertain model is givan to an architect, so | 


far from shackling hini, it will, provided 
he has genius, prove of great use and as- 
sistance to him, and cause him to have 
recourse to expedients of which he would, 
have but 


otherwise, never thought ; 


arrived at far different result. 


rhose persons who are fond of good taste 


have a 


and sobriety in architecture, must think 


it | 
strikes me that, in this case, he might 


the Escurial a specimen of perfection; for 
the only line employed in it is the straight 
line, and the only order the Dorie order, 
which is the most melancholy and poorest 
of any. 

One thing which immediately strikes 
you very disagreeably, is the yellow clay- 
ish color of the walls, which you would 
almost imagine to be built of mud, did not 
the joints of the stones, marked by lines 
of glaring white, prove that this was not 
the case. Nothing can be more monoton- 
ous to behold than all these buildings, six 
| or seven stories high, without a moulding, 
| a pilaster, or a column; and with their 
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small low windows, looking like the en- 
trance toa beehive. The place is the very 
ideal of a hospital or of barracks. On the 
top is a heavy dwarfish cupola, which I can 


compare to nothing more aptly than the | 


dome of the Val de Grace, and which boasts 
of no other ornaments than a multitude of 
granite balls. 


of the whole, are a number of buildings in 
the same style, that is to say, with a 
quantity of small windows, and without the 
least ornament. 
nected with each other by galleries in the 
form of bridges, thrown over the streets 


that lead to the village, which, at present, | 


is nothing more than a heap of ruins. All 
the approaches to the edifice are paved 
with granite flags, and its limits marked 
by little walls three feet high, ornamented 
with the inevitable balls at every angle 


and every opening. The facade, which 


does not project in the least from the other 
portions of the building, fails to break the 
aridity of the general lines, and is hardly 
perceived, although it is of gigantic pro- 
portions. 

The first place you enter is a vast court- | 
yard, at the extremity of which is the | 


vortal of a church, presenting no remark- 
able feature, except some colossal statues 
of prophets, with gilt ornaments, and 
figures painted rose-color. 
yard is flagged, damp, and cold ; the angles 


are overgrown with grass ; you no sooner 


place your foot in it than you are ap- | 


pressed with ennui, just as if you had a 
weight of lead upon your shoulders ; you 
feel your heart contract ; you think that 
all is over—that every joy is henceforth 
dead for you. At a distance of twenty 
paces from the door you smell an inde- 
scribable icy and insipid odor of holy water 


and sepulchral caverns, which is borne to | 
you by a current of air loaded with pleuri- | 
Although, outside, there | 
may be thirty degrees of heat, the marrow | 


sy and catarrh. 


freezes in your bones; you imagine that 


the warmth of life will never again be able | 


to cheer the blood in your veins, which 
has become colder than a viper’s blood. 
The air of the living cannot force its way 


through the immense thickness of the | 


walls, which are as impenetrable as the 
tomb, and yet, in spite of this claustral 
and Moscovitish cold, the first object I 
beheld on entering the church was a 
Spanish woman kneeling on the ground, 


All around, in order that | 
. . | 
nothing may be wanting to the symmetry | 


These buildings are con- 


This court- | 
| under 


| granite polypus. 


beating her breast with one hand, and with 
the other fanning herself with equal fervor. 
I recollect that her face had a kind of sea- 
green tint, which makes me shiver even 
now, whenever I think of it. 

The interior of: the church is mournful 
and naked. Immense mouse-gray pilas- 
ters formed of granite, with a _ large 
micaceous grain-like coarse salt, ascend to 
the roof which is painted in fresco, the 


| blue, vapory tones of which are ill suited 


to the cold, poor coler of the architecture. 
We were shown the place where for four- 
teen years the somber Philip II., that king 
born to be a grand inquisitor, used to seat 
himself. Without pretending to possess 
any very fervent amount of devotion, I can 
never enter a Gothic cathedral without 
experiencing a mysterious and profound 
feeling, an extraordinary sentiment of 


| emotion; butin the church of the Escurial 
| I felt so crushed, so depressed, so com- 


pletely under the dominion of some inflex- 
ible and gloomy power, that I was for the 
moment convinced of the inutility of prayer. 
The God of sucha temple will never allow 


| himself to be moved by any entreaties. 


After visiting the church we went down 
into the Pantheon. This is the name 
given to the vault where the bodies of the 
kings of Spain are preserved. It is oc- 


| tagonal in form, thirty-six feet in diameter 


and thirty-eight feet in height, directly 
the high altar; so that when the 
priest is saying mass, his feet are on the 
stone which forms the keystone of the 
vault. The staircase leading into it is 
formed of granite and colored marble, and 
closed by a handsome bronze gate. ‘The 
Pantheon is lined throughout with jasper, 
porphyry, and other stones no less precious. 
In the walls there are niches with antique- 
formed cippt, destined to contain the bodies 
of those kings and queens who have left 
issue. A penetrating and death-like cold- 
ness reigns throughout the vault, and the 
polished marble glitters and sparkles in 
the flickering torchlight; it seems as if 
the walls were dripping with water, and 
the visitor might almost imagine himself 
to be in some submarine grotto. The 
monstrous edifice weighs you down with 
all its weight; it surrounds, it embraces, 
it suffocates you; you feel as if you were 
clasped by the tentacles of an immense 
The dead bodies con- 
tained in the sepulehral urns seem more 
dead than any others, and it is with diffi- 
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culty that you can induce yourself to be- | 
lieve that they can ever possibly be resus- | 


citated. Inthe vault, as in the church, the 


impression is one of sinister despair; in | 


all this dreary place there is not one hole 
through which you can see the sky. 

The library of the Escurial is remark- 
able for one peculiarity, and that is, that 
the books are placed on the shelves with 
their backs to the wall and their edges to 
the spectator ; J do not know the reason of 
this odd arrangement. ‘The library is par- 
ticularly rich in Arabie manuscripts, and 
must contain many inestimable and totally 
unknown treasures. As the conquest of 
Algiers has rendered Arabie quite a fash- 
ionable and ordinary language, it is to be 
hoped that this rich mine will be thoroughly 
worked by our young orientalists. 

Ascending the dome, an immense pan- 
orama unfolds itself at your feet, and you 
perceive at one glance the hilly country 
which separates you from Madrid ; on the 
other side you behold the mountains of 
Guadarrama. From this position, too, 
you see the whole plan of the building ; 
your eye plunges into the courtyards and 
cloisters, with their rows of superposed 
arcades, and their fountain or central 
pavilion; the roofs appear like so many 
simple ridges, just as they would in an 


engraving that gave a bird’s-eye view of 


the place. 

I took leave of this desert of granite, 
this monastic necropolis, with an extraor- 
dinary feeling of satisfaction and delight ; 
it seemed as if I were restored to life, and 
that I could once more feel young, and 
enjoy the wonderful God, 
which I had lost all hope of doing while 
The warm 


creation of 


under these funereal vaults. 
bright air enveloped me as with some soft 
cloth of fine wool, and warmed my body, 
that was frozen by the cadaverous atmos- 
phere ; I was freed from the architectural 
nightmare, which I thought would never 
When we returned to Madrid, all 
and 


end. 
our 
delighted at beholding us onee more alive. 


acquaintances were astonished 
Another thing which did not eause less 
surprise was the fact of our bringing our 
watches back with us; for in Spain there 
are always, on the high-road, persons 
extremely desirous of knowing what 
o'clock it is; and, as there are neither 
clocks nor even sundials at hand, they are 
under the painful necessity of consulting 


travelers’ watches. 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS IN THE WEST. 


INDIAN Romance—INDIAN PuystquE—CLIMATE DOES 
NOT EXPLAIN PuysicaL DirrereNcersS—Wi1GWAmM 
Lire—Dogs — CLEANLiness—Covu RAGE — Domestic 
Lire—ANn AFFECTING SceNE—Murprer—An Incr- 
pENT—AN ExecuTiIon—MEDICINE Men—lHlornis_e 
OrGies—Wuat Hore 18 THERE FOR THE INDIAN ?— 
Tur Nortu-West. 

W E took our leave of you last, good 

' reader, at the Chippewa Camp on the 
Tittebewasse River. How far did what 
we saw there verify our ideals of Indian 
romance? And what hopes did we bring 
away of the permanent improvement of 
these poor people ? 

Towards sunset of the last day we sat 
on a log under a large tree at one side 
of the camp, gazing upon the whole scene 
as it lay before us in the long shadows 
of the forest, and thoughtfully answering 
to ourselves these queries. Our Yankee 
friend sat on the ground near us, oceasion- 
ally nasalizing with a benevolent emphasis 
his thoughts on the same subjects. Our 
companion F., whose noble soul, after 
years of labor for these expiring tribes, 
still hoped against hope for them, was by 
our side, ready to check any of our mis- 
givings. The hour was a tranquilizing 
quiet one, the last of that Sabbath sun, 
and the missionaries and interpreters, 
being relieved from their labors for a 
short interval, soon gathered around us 
and entered into the conversation. 

From neither the conversation of these 
good and heroie men nor the scene before 
us could we derive much to save our own 
poetic anticipations of Indian life—and we 
are compelled to confess, that with the 
passage of each hour, since our arrival on 
the ground, our romanticism escaped by 
Its flight was rapid and in- 
exorable. The old had their 
poetry, solemn and grand—the wigwams, 


piece-meal. 
Ww oods 


among the trees, were picturesque, outside 
at least—but the real life exhibited before 
us was anything but poetic. The un- 
civilized life (let Rousseau and his fellow 


sages say what they please) is not the 


‘* natural,” the legitimate life of man, and 
therefore it cannot be beautiful—eannot be 
compatible with either the welfare or the 
tastes of humanity. 

Even in their physique the Indians ean 
claim no advantage: the best-looking men 
on that ground were the missionaries seat- 
ed around us—stoutest in frame, noblest 


in mien, best in feature. Nor is it proba- 
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ble that the Indian has changed much 
since the encroachments of civilization 
upon him. Bancroft and the elder his- 
torians tell us of his original subjection to 
disease —even such disease as we sup- 
pose peculiar to civilization. Irving, in 
his Indian Sketches, confirms their testi- 
mony, and proves that an Indian Apollo 
is rare enough. The fact that their ex- 
posed life renders fatal most cases of 
early disease ought to secure, it would 


| 
| 
| 


seem, a healthful adult population: but it | 


does not; the discomforts as well as the 
vices of their condition break them down, 
and instances of longevity are not as com- 
mon among them as among the whites, or 
negro slaves. Contrary to what is gene- 
rally supposed, they are rather below the 
average height of the whites. 

There is one noticeable fact about them, 
viz.: that without any tendency to corpu- 
leney, (which both their diet and activity 
prevent,) they have, as a race, a tendency 
to breadth, both of structure and of feature. 
It is characteristic of them—their fore- 
heads are broad, their cheek bones are 
broad, their mouths are broad or wide, 
their chests are broad. It is this that 
gives them, especially their women, that 
peculiar squatty appearance which we 
invariably associate with the Indian, and 
which looks as if it resulted from some 
downward pressure—some outward resist- 
ence to the upward growth, compelling 
nature to seek a lateral development. 
The singularity of the fact is, that it is 
just the reverse of the tendency which the 
European races develop on this continent. 
We become narrow, attenuated, elongated, 
inboth formand feature. European travel- 
ers notice it; one of them, Mr. Kennaday, 
says, that he saw it distinetly in the first 
generation ef the children of immigrants. 
In the third generation, and often in the 
second, the European roundness and com- 
pactness is quite changed. Climate or 
geographical peculiarites cannot certainly 
produce these opposite effects. ‘They are, 
doubtless, attributable mainly to moral 
causes, as are probably the differences of 
other races, the world over. It is an easy 
and favorite method of getting over the 


effeminating climates in both worlds—in 
Southern Asia, on both sides the Medi- 
terranean, and in Mexico and Peru—both 
arts and arms had their first and grandest 
achievements. 

Nothing dashes so effectually one’s ro- 
mantic notions of Indian life as the details 
of it, seen in the tent or wigwam— the 
total absence of those minor proprieties 
which we cannot separate from any 
tolerable condition of existence. The 
Indian seems not to have a trace of the 
bump of order—everything within the 
poetic wigwam is awry or in confusion. 
It is smoky, in cool weather at least; the 


| ashes lie about the center; the earthern 


floor is cold or damp; the pappooses sprawl 


| and squall about the ground; the dogs 


snarl and fight in the corners; utensils, 
blankets, weapons, lie anywhere or every- 


| where, certain (we had supposed civilized) 


vermin infest everything, carrying un- 


| disputed sway by day as well as by night, 








to the terror of civilized visitors. The 
Indian dogs are almost as numerous as the 
Indians themselves, and a more heinous, 
wolfish, rascally race of brutes you never 
saw. They are long, lank, scrawny, 
cowardly-looking creatures, out of whom 
the hard romance of Indian life seems to 
have extinguished the last aspiration of 
even a dog’s sentimentality. They ap- 
pear starved and chapfallen, and con- 
sciously mean for being found here out of 
the bounds of civilization. And poor 
brutes! they have a hard enough fate of 
it; there are no superfluous amounts of 
offal from the Indian tables for them, 
except occasionally after a successful 
hunt, and they are literally meager and 
ravenous for food. Why is it that the 
lowest canine breeds, the most misshapen 
curs, congregate so abundantly about the 
lowest conditions of human life? Did 
you ever know a drunken Irishman’s 
home, whether in cellar or garret, to be 
without one? Our low suburban negro 
houses around most of the Northern cities 
are often little more than kennels for them. 
And here in the far-off primeval woods, 


| the same meager, miserable-looking cur 


difficulties of such questions, by compre- | 


hensively referring them to climate. 


The | 


enfeebled condition of Southern Europe, | 
Southern Asia, and tropical America, is | 
thus quickly explained, in apparent forget- , 
fulness, however, that in these so-called | 


Vou. IV., No. 3.—R 


abounds and starves among the Indian 
wigwams. Our camp was alive with 
them; there was a sort of Indian beadle 
or sexton whose chief duty it was to keep 
them off from the seats of the congrega- 
tion in time of public service ; at every 
interval in the sounds of worship, by night 
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day, their wolfish concerts could be 
heard ringing through the forests, and 
when a well-picked bone (for they get 
none other) happened to be thrown by an 
Indian to one of them, it turned a large 
section of the camp into a canine battle- 
ground, and set the woods resounding 
with howls. 

Cleanliness is almost an unknown idea 
among Indians, except in the most 
thoroughly reclaimed Christian families. 
My friend F., who had known them for 
years, insisted in the outset upon our 
taking some hard provisions with us, 


affirming that it would not be possible to | 


stomach their cookery if we should happen 
toneed it. We had hardly walked around 
the camp once before the propriety of his 
suggestion became irrefragable, and the 


next morning, when the squaws, nearly | 
every one of them with a pappoose on her | 
| courage: “ The brave are generous,” has 


back, marched in the procession around 
the camp to take leave of us, we had full 
demonstration of Indian notions of clean- 
liness. Among all the children there 


might have been three or four whose faces | 
| ambuseade is its whole art, fierceness its 


seemed to have been washed and their 
heads combed within the last week, but 


the others eyed us from the backs of their | 
mothers with unsophisticated aboriginal | 
facesand heads. Some of the little heroes | 


seemed literally painted with dirt ; and as 


the march began, we were admonished by | 
an experienced friend to shake hands | 


with a stout glove on and a well-extended 
arm. 


It requires a very particularly romantic | 
soul to be able to keep alive one’s poetic | 
fancies amid such very particularly prosaic | 
matters as these. This downright reality | 
of Indian life may afford scenes for a sort | 


of Flemish art, but the ideal fancies of 
any higher romance expire among them 
with surprising certainty and suddenness. 

Romance! no! no! You that think your 


faithful missionaries here bask amid a life | 
of poetic associations are egregiously mis- 
taken. You that would become their fel- | 
low-laborers, with hopes of any such beau- 


tifil reliefs to the tiresome reality of your 
present lives, had better stay away. You 
that with the sentimental lunatic, Rousseau, 
suppose this the “ natural,” and therefore 


the best estate of men, it will be well for | 


you to come here and test it. You will 


go home better prepared to appreciate the | 


offices of reason, of education, of religion 
in the development and happiness of your 


race. You will find that what you call 
“nature,” as contrasted with Christian 
“civilization,” is a heart-sickening fal- 
lacy ; that the normal, the truly “ natural” 
life of man consists not in conforming 
himself to the nature of inferior creatures 
—the bear or the polecat—but in living 
physically according to material nature 
around him, and morally according to the 
rational nature within him. 

Nor could we learn that these minor 
detractions from the romance of Indian 
character were redeemed by any very re- 
markably noble traits in other respects. 
Indian heroism at least had always seemed 
to us an unquestionable fact ; but we found 
that the men who had lived longest among 
them were the least disposed to accord 
them this traditional honor. They doubt 
the superior personal courage of the Indian. 
Magnanimity generally accompanies true 


become a maxim; and cowardice is cruel 
and ferocious when it can be. Indian 
warfare knows none of the mitigations of 
compassion or generosity. It is stealthy ; 


| very spirit; and its trophy is one which 


no other race ever thought of—the reek- 
ing scalp. ‘The deadly torture of its cap- 
tives is the climax of known inhumanity. 

The condition of woman has long been 
considered by geographers the best indica- 
tion, not merely of the development of 
civilization, but of the natural sentiments 


! rT ° 
| among any people. The conjugal affec- 


tion is stronger even than the parental 
instinet; but that affection is a very 
questionable trait in this fancied “ natural 
state’ of man. Saint Paul describes the 
heathen as “ without natural affection ;” 
the history of our Indians confirms in gen- 
eral his opinion. The condition of wo- 
man is certainly nowhere on the earth 
worse. The wife of the Indian is his 
slave: he fights or hunts, but she does all 
the work, whether within the wigwam or 
without. She is liable to be repudiated 
at the whim or passion of her lord, and to 
be cast out burdened with her children or 
disabled with sickness. Polygamy is al- 
lowed, and the disturbances and infideli- 
ties of domestic life are next, perhaps, to 
drunkenness, the most formidable difficul- 
ties that the missionary has to meet. By 
the frequent breaking up of families, as 
well as of tribes, the ties of consanguinity 
are not only sundered, but often forgotten. 
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Singular mes-alliances sometimes occur. 
A missionary told me that a chief after 
his conversion, and after becoming even 
a local preacher, came to him to obtain, if 
possible, a separation from his wife ; for he 
had discovered that she was his own sis- 
ter! ‘They had been severed in early 
life by one of the domestic incidents of 
this ‘* natural state of man,” and had just 
retraced their original relationship. 
Woman herself, however, is, even in this 
deplorable state of life, true to her instincts. 
The Indian wife shares indeed the igno- 
rance and general degradation of her hus- 
band, but not his cruelty, his want of natural 
affection. All travelers bear testimony to 
her womanly sympathies. The missiona- 
ries, as we sat under the tree, related an 
affecting example. A chief and his two 
wives were converted, and wished to join 
the mission Church. He was a truer man, 
and had a warmer heart, than was usual 
among his race. It was necessary that 
one of his wives should be put away ; 
they themselves, as Christian converts, 
saw and conceded the necessity, but the 
process of effecting the separation was 
heart-rending. The details of the process 
could not be determined in the wretched 
family, and the missionary was sent for. 
He found them in the deepest grief. One 
of the wives was young and beautiful in 
both person and character ; the other was 
aged and infirm, but equally esteemed for 
her virtues. 
should be retained ; the other bowed her 
head and consented ; it was right; it was 
the most merciful arrangement. But a 
fearful struggle remained: the young wife 








It was settled that the latter | 


was a mother; she had an only child, an | 


infant. 
haps, to be the inheritor of his authority 


The chief loved it; it was, per- | 


her only reply. He then directed the 
chief to take it; but the latter, overcome 
at the grief of its heart-broken mother, 
could not step forward todo so. What was 
to be done? The agreement was binding. 
In Indian life the father was the only sure 
protector of the child; the mother’s own 
future marriage and protection would be 
affected too by the result. It was a pain- 
ful, a heart-rending case, but had no alter- 
native. The missionary had to advance 
to the prostrate woman, and take the child 
himself. She reverenced his office; she 
believed the act necessary ; and, with ir- 
repressible tears and sobs, yielded the 
child; but, no sooner had he taken it 
from her bosom, and placed it in the arms 
of the father, than the woman leaped 
toward it, and, with outstretched hands, 
struggled to regain it, erying frantically, 
“Give me my child; O give me my child. 
Do what you will with me, but give me 
my child!” 

I saw the retained wife of the chief at 
the camp; she bears the highest Christian 
character, and her husband has, I under- 
stand, maintained his Christian integrity. 
The young heart-broken mother has found 
a refuge in the grave. 

Such is an example of the formidable, 
the heart-crushing difficulties that beset 
the work of the faithful missionary among 
these tribes. 

Traditional influence, at least, has se- 
cured some magnanimous traits to the 
Indian. His unyielding endurance of 
torture, when a captive, is often referred 
to as a remarkable example of courage or 
fortitude ; it is a marvelous fact; but his 
courage in this case is like that of the 
duelist,—the result of a custom, a tradi- 


| tional prejudice, to which the fear of re- 


and honors; he could not part with it. | 
| is prepared from his youth to meet its de- 
| mand. 


““ Never,” said the missionary, “did I 
witness a more affecting scene than now 
followed. 
agreed upon between the contending af- 
fection of the two parents. 
sat on the ground heart-broken, her tears 


No possible terms could be 


He 


proach would compel him to submit. 


Murder is not an uncommon crime 


| among them, and there were several con- 


The mother | 


verted murderers in the eamp before us, 


| The missionaries pointed some of them 


dropping upon the child that lay in her | 
| nearest relatives of the victim are his 


arms; the chief stood off, agonized and 
weeping, and the elder wife shrunk away 
from the scene. 


rhe missionary proposed | 


at last, I think, that it should be decided | 
| istic, and a traditionally sacred duty with 
| the Indian, to show his fortitude on such 


by lot, and the child fell to the chief, but 
the mother clung to it. The missionary 
urged her to carry it to the arms of the 
chief, but she could not; her sobs were 


out to us, and related their histories. The 
authorized avengers, and consider it a 
sacred duty to seek, even for years, the 
opportunity of revenge. It is character- 


oceasions. If he has gratified his own 
revenge by the murder of his enemy, he 
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deems it heroic to allow others their 
right of revenge on himself. 
possible, escape for a while that time may 
assuage their passions, and afford him the 
opportunity of compromising the matter, 
and purchase his life—an ancient mode 
of settling such difficulties that is consid- 
ered honorable among all tribes, I believe, 
but he is bound in honor to return and 
meet the consequences, whatever they may 
be, and cases of strict and heroic con- 
formity to this traditional requirement are 
not uncommon. A missionary pointed 
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| clung to him at the tent door, but he tore 


He will, if 


himself away, and, waving his hand, com- 
manded her to go in and be silent. He 
went out to an open space, and, seating 
himself on a log, awaited his execution- 
ers. As they approached he placed his 
blanket over his head and sat silent and 


| erect; they fired; he leaped into the air 


out to us an athletic Indian “who,” he | 


said, “had been almost literally cut to 
pieces with knives.” He had committed 
murder, and fled; but, after a while, re- 
turned to submit to the usages of his race. 
He walked many miles, and at last ar- 


and fel! dead. They were satisfied, and 
passed on to their tribe. 

Such is the Indian character—repulsive 
enough, yet not without traits of noble- 
ness. 

The “ Medicine Men” are perhaps the 
worst examples of savage life. They are 


| . ° . . 
the priests, so far as there is any Indian 


rived in view of the tribe; a small river | 


lay between him and the wigwams; the 
Indians, and among them the kindred of 
his victim, saw him as he stood upon the 
opposite shore. He plunged into the 
stream, swam across it, and, reaching the 
bank, stood up calmly and with folded 
arms. The “avengers of blood” chose 
not to wait for terms of compromise, but 
rushed upon him with their knives, and 
cut him down, mangling him horribly, and 
leaving him dead, as they supposed. In 
a subsequent part of the day others of the 
tribe, in passing by, noticed faint signs of 
life about him. The report spread among 
the wigwams, and his butcherers as well as 
his old friends hastened to restore him. 
His wounds were dressed, and he was 
carefully nursed till his powerful consti- 
tution rallied back health to his lacerated 
frame. It was considered that he had 
suffered honorably and fully, and he was 
no longer molested. He is now an ex- 
emplary Christian. 

One of the related an 
execution of the kind which he had wit- 


missionaries 


| and its contents. 


priesthood. They wield inexorably all 
the terrors of Indian superstition, and are 
generally a league of murderers—the ter- 
ror of the tribes. Some nineteen of them 
were among the converts at this meeting. 
At their baptism they usually surrender 
to the missionary their ‘ medicine bag,” 
I brought away a spec- 
imen. It consists of the dried skin of a 
young bear, with the head and claws, and 
is filled with magie sticks, and amulets, 
bones, abominable compounds of tobacco, 


&e. 


and other things, quills of eagles, 


The conviction is universal among the 


Indians, and well founded, too, that they 
have the power of death, if not of life. 


| Their modes of treating disease have 
| been often related by travelers, and are 


nessed. An Indian slew a member of 
a neighboring tribe. The brothers of 
the victim came to claim his life. The | 


council of his tribe assembled to consult 
with them, and purchase his redemption 
if possible. The murderer, meanwhile, 
remained calmly with his family in his 
tent at the other extremity of the camp. 
To have escaped would have been easy, 
but dishonorable. The 
not satisfy the avengers. When the 
criminal was so informed, he took his 
blanket and bid his wife farewell ; 


council could 


she 


probably familiar to our readers. Their 
power to destroy life, however, has re- 
mained a profound mystery among the 
tribes, and been looked upon as a mere 
priestly pretension or popular superstition 
by travelers. The them- 
selves have always found a timid, some- 
times a shuddering reserve respecting it 
on the part of the converted “ Medicine 
Men.” One of them, however, has been 
able to penetrate the mystery. A convert, 
with horror and trembling, told him the 
facts of the case—facts which are held 
secret among them by the most fearful 
oaths. They bring about the deaths of 
their victims, not as is usually supposed, 


missionaries 


by incantations, but by actual poisoning. 


A compound of deadiy drugs, made 
known from tribe to tribe, only among 
themselves, is used for the purpose. It 
is gathered and prepared, with horrible 


ceremonies, in solitude and at night. It 
must be deposited beneath a stone too 


heavy to be removed by the ordinary 
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strength of the man. He prostrates him- 
self before it, and, by incantations, works 
himself into a sort of frenzy or mes- 
meric state, till his preternaturally ex- 


cited strength can remove it. The poi- 
son is taken away at intervals in the same 


manner. The ‘* Medicine Men” of the 


| national peculiarities ? 


various tribes have intimate relations with | 
each other, and know all the secrets of | 


the craft. They also administer the 
poison for each other, as the locality of the 
victim may render necessary —insinua- 
ting it into his food or drink. They have 
among themselves, within certain limits, 
occasional night-feasts—horrible orgies. 
When one perpetrates a number of mur- 
ders about the same time, he digs his vic- 
tims from their graves at night, severs 
the tongue, thumbs, and heart, and the 
next night makes a secret feast for his 
associates, using these fragments as in- 
gredients in the broth! The statement, 
I am aware, sounds like an invented 
‘** bloody-bones story,” but the missionary 





who related it to me fully believed it, as | 


he had received it from an exemplary 
convert, who made the communication 
only after long hesitation, and then with 
profound horror. It was the first full 
revelation of these mysteries yet known 
by the missionaries to have been made. 
A terrible fear is entertained of the 
** Medicine Men,” even by the chiefs 
themselves; and sometimes after adopting 
the Christian religion they still live year 
after year with apprehensions of them, 
which the missionaries cannot assuage— 
so certain are they that in some mysteri- 
ous manner the power of life and death 
is in their hands. 

As we reclined beneath the tree, list- 
ening to these and similar narratives, we 
could not but ask what prospect there was 
of the permanent elevation of the remnants 
of this singular race? The sun was fast 
declining, and his slant and failing light 
fell obscurely among the shadows of 
the forest—a fit illustration, we thought, 
of the question proposed. As a race, 


unquestionably, their history—unwritten, | 


and never to be written—is about con- 
cluded. Their scattered remnants may, 
however, be traceable among us for gen- 


erations; and for these there is hope. 
; Pp | 


And why should not this hope inspire 
the Christian public with earnest inter- 


est? Could we only hope to civilize 


race, there would be interest enough for 
them. But do we expect any other por- 
tion of our population, now the object of 
our Christian exertions—the Germans, 
Irish, Scandinavians—to retain their 
Would we desire 
this? Certainly not; their assimilation 
with our general population is the condi- 
tion of our chief hope for them and for the 
country. Why not entertain the same 
views in respect to the Indian? His 
preservation as a distinct race would be 
an evil both to himself and to us. Why, 
then, allow the failure of such a prepos- 
terous expectation to destroy our religious 
interest for him? 

The good results of missionary labor 
among many of the tribes are strikingly 
manifest. ‘Their old and almost inexorable 
customs give way to Christian habits. 
Their Christian settlements present all 
the germs of a healthful improvement ; 
and now that the chase is about gone, and 
war is out of the question with them, 
there can hardly be a possibility of their 
relapsing. There is no alternative for 
them but civilization or dissolution. Their 
advancement in the former already prom- 
ises to prevent the latter alternative. 
The decrease of population is checked 
in some settlements; and, if the Chris- 
tian community would hasten to abandon 
its recent hopelessness of the Indian, and 
reinforce vigorously its efforts for his 
rescue, a large portion of the remains of 
the race might be permanently saved, if 
not as a distinct people, yet as an ingre- 
dient in our common population. 

cd 3 3 = oe 3 2 ° 

The sun sunk below the horizon, and 
we retired, not without sad misgivings 
that so likewise would soon sink in dark- 
ness this marvelous race of the red men. 

< + 2 3 - g 3 o 

The next day we were en route home- 
ward; the highways were interspersed 
for miles with Indian groups, some on 
horseback, some in wagons, and many on 
foot, especially women with children on 
their backs. We saw little Abel Stevens, 
eyeing us bravely over the shoulder of his 
mother, by the road side ; throwing him a 


| coin as a memento, and also a means, it 


| 


may be, of future identification, we hastened 


on, and by night were fairly again within 


and retain them permanently as a distinct | 


' the range of civilization. 
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Civilization! yes, rude though it may 
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seem to foreign eyes, in these frontiers of | 
the world, yet here, led on by the all- 
conquering energy of Christianity, is 
it to demonstrate its mightiest results. 
These North-Western States—this old 
North-Western Territory, with its im- 
mense lake the grandest 
theater of human progress now on our 
One hundred years from now 
what will it be? God be with the people 
down to that day, and then let the nations 
behold them! Here is Lake Superior, | 
the largest fresh water sea on the earth. 
From the northern and western extremity 
of this lake, to the mouth of the Gulf of 
the St. Lawrence, is about eighteen hun- | 
dred miles; and the whole area covered 
by the waters of the lakes is fifty-four and 
a half million of acres, or eighty-five thou- | 
sand one hundred and fifty-five square miles. 
Around these inland seas powerful states 
The territory which 


region — is 


clobe. 


are rapidly rising. 
they comprise extends from the west- | 
ern confines of the State of New-York 
to it 
two hundred and eighty thousand square 
miles. Its area is nearly twice as large 
as the kingdom of France, five times as 


the upper Mississippi ; contains 


extensive as the whole of England, and | 
thirty-six times the surface of Massachu- 


setts: it includes one hundred and eighty 


millions of acres of arable land, a large 
portion of which is of surpassing fertility. 

In 1800 this vast territory contained only | 
fifty thousand seven hundred and eighty 


inhabitants ; now it is peopled by millions. 

Its population is more than double that of | 
the whole United States in 1775. When | 
it becomes as thickly populated as old | 
Massacusetts, it will contain twenty-seven 

million four hundred and forty thousand 

souls. “This section of country,” says 
Hayward, of Gazetteer memory,“ probably | 
possesses a greater aggregate power of 
production than any other portion, of equal 
extent, on the globe. Its population is | 
made up almost exclusively of the young, | 
the resolute, the vigorous, and the intelli- | 
gent, who the more | 
densely populated communities in New- 

England and the Middle States, to seat | 
themselves around this chain of waters, | 
and there to build up an empire. They | 
have taken with them the laws, the habits, | 
language, and the institutions, civil and | 
religious, of their parent states; but above 

all, they have carried into that vast field 

an honest love of labor. 


have gone from 


This group of 
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inland states and territories has two out- 
lets for its commerce to the ocean; one 
by the Mississippi River to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the other through the lakes, and 
the River and Gulf of St. Lawrence.” 

Railroads are now threading this vast 
region. It is a stupendous field for the 
march of the race, and the shouts of civil- 
ization and liberty ringing over its prai- 
ries and waters, summon onward that sub- 
lime march. 

A strange contrast was there between 


| the Indian life in the solitary woods, 


which we had been witnessing, and this 
rife energy and tumultuous enterprise of 
the civilization so near it! 


ee os 
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THE EARLY DEAD. 


Tue young, the fair, the pure, the tender-hearted, 
A moment bloom, then gently pass away ; 


| Like frail bright flowers of spring-time they 


departed, 
And who remain so good and pure as they? 
As fairy visions, or as dreams they pass’d— 
Too fair, too bright, teo beautiful to last. 


Their voices sweet still fall upon the ear, 
Their forms of beauty flit before the eye ; 
While they in radiant happiness appear 
In gentle presence to be ever nigh ; 


| As young and joyous as when with us here, 
| With gentle words and looks of love to cheer. 


As guardian angels watching o’er our way, 
To guide our ever-wand’ring steps aright, 
Are they not hovering round us—who may say? 
Those gentle ones, those angel forms of light, 


| Who from this world of sorrow have departed— 


The young, the fair, the pure, the tender-hearted. 
W. R. Lawrence. 
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Apeas Pasua lately obtained from En- 

gland, by great exertions, a gigantic 

mastiff, of the celebrated Lyme breed, 


| and the monster was the talk of the whole 


city of Cairo. As the Pasha’s private 


secretary proceeded through the narrow 


streets, accompanied by his docile but 
very formidable-looking acquisition, the 
Turks did not fly, nor did they seek shelter, 
nor put themselves in attitude of resistance. 
They stood still and trembled. Some 
muttered only ‘“ Wonderful! wonderful !” 
others adopted literally the Hayden phrase, 
“Our trust is in God.” One old man was 
heard to exclaim, “ Many of the creations 
of God are terrible!” and another gravely 
asked the dignified dog, “ Art thou sent 
The general 
expression, however, was, ‘ God can pro- 
tect us even from thee, O terrible one !” 


to consume us utterly?” 














LARGE HEADS VERSUS SMALL HEADS. 


F any part of a man’s body is more 
»mphatically symbolical of the whole 
man than another, it must be the nervous 
mass of his brain; and, while a man is alive, 
his brain can be studied only from the out- 


side. ‘True, from the outside examination 


of the skull all that we can know (and this 


only approximately, for the skull may be 
thick or thin, and its surface not at all 
points equidistant from the surface of the 


brain) is the absolute size of the brain, and | 


As | 


the relative dimensions of its parts. 
this leaves out entirely the considerations 
of density, and of what may be called 
which craniologists 


quality, regarding 


vaguely try to be a little more certain by | 


calling in temperament to their aid, and as, 
moreover, there are two kinds of matter 
in all brains, a gray and a white, whose re- 
spective functions are 
whose proportions cannot be externally 
ascertained, the most eminent anatomists 
and physiologists of the present day, with 


all their respect for the tentative general- | 


izations of Gall, Broussais, and others, are 
agreed that the claims of external crani- 
ology as a practical science of cerebral 
manifestation, want the necessary basis. 
More unanimous and more vehement is the 
rejection which the learned give to the 
actual science of the thirty-five ** bumps” 
into which eraniology itself has degener- 
ated in too hasty hands. Various grave 
evils have resulted from the sudden popu- 
of 


larity this pleasing pseudo-science. 


Among other things, it has vitiated sculp- | 


ture, portrait-painting, and the art of the 
hair-dresser. By the rage for big fore- 
heads, introduced by phrenology, the sense 
of obligation to exactness, and all natural 
ideas of physiognomic beauty have been 
spoiled. Busts and portraits are now phre- 
nologically doctored ; ideal paintings and 
statues are phrenologically adapted; and 
coiffeurs arranged hair, not with a view to 
make people look as nice as possible, but 
with a view to give a false idea of their 
cranial developments. After all, however, 
external craniology zs a science, and an 
interesting part of the larger and yet only 
possible science of general physiognomy. 
What space it deserves to occupy in such a 
science remains to be determined. Among 
the most sensible labors in this field of 
which we have heard, are those of a prac- 
tical craniologist, Mr. Stratton, who, hav- 
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not settled, and | 
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ing invented an improved calipers, or 
| machine for measuring heads, has for many 
years been applying it, and has now accu- 
mulated, it is said, exact measurements of 
a great many thousand heads, chiefly in 
the north of Scotland. From sucha mass 
of data, we have no doubt that one could 
“draw inferences.”” It would be well if 
biographers could attain anything of Mr. 
Stratton’s precision in their craniological 
descriptions, giving us, for example, at 
least the cubie capacity, and the cireum- 
ference in linear inches, of the heads of 
their subjects. At present we have only 
| vague information that such and such a 
one had a large head or a small head, a 
high head or a low head, and the like ; and 
as the eye is very fallacious on these points, 
even this information is not always to be 
depended on. With regard to the large- 
head and small-head controversy, we must 
say we have never been able to come to 
Cuvier’s head 


any tangible conclusion. 
must have been large, for his brain weighed 
sixty-five ounces. This is generally ac- 
| counted the heaviest known healthy brain ; 
but we were recently told of a working- 
man who died in University College Hos- 
pital, London, and whose head was so 
large that the students had the brain 
weighed, out of curiosity, when they found 
it to weigh sixty-seven ounces, though 
perfectly healthy. On inquiry, all that 
they could learn about the man was, that 
| he was said by his neighbors to have had 
aremarkably good memory. The brain of 
Dr. Abercrombie, of Edinburgh, weighed 
sixty-three ounces. Dr. Chalmers had 
a very large head indeed; (Joseph Hume 
and he were said to have the largest heads 
in the kingdom ;) and yet his brain weighed 
but fifty-three ounces—almost under the 
average. On the other hand, Byron had 
asmall head; at least Mr. Leigh Hunt in- 
forms us that Ais hat, which is net a very 
large one, used to go quite over Byron’s 
head ; but his brain is said to have weighed 
nearly four pounds. Keats and Shelley 
had very small heads, Mr. Leigh Hunt’s 
hat going over them too. Raffaelle had a 
small head; Sir Walter Scott had a small 
head ; so had Neander, the Church-histo- 
rian; so, also, if we recollect aright what 
Bernal Diaz says, had Cortez, the con- 
queror of Mexico. Wellington’s head is 
said to have been under the average size. 
(he brain of Mrs. Manning, the murderess, 
was a pound lighter than her husband’s. 
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The skull of Rush was very large, meas- 
uring, we think, upward of twenty-four 
inches round. Pericles, as we know, had 
a large head; so had Mohammed ; so had 
Mirabeau; so had O'Connell. Lamartine 
describes Napoleon’s as a small head which 
had bulged out. The skull of the poet 
Burns was carefully measured when it was 
disinterred on the burial of his wife ; it 
measured twenty-two and a quarter inches 
round, which, allowing half an inch for the 
integuments, would make the circumfer- 
ence of the living head twenty-two and 
three-quarter inches, a largish head, but 
not extraordinary. Goethe's head, we be- 
lieve, was not remarkable for size. About 
Shakspeare’s head our only information 
must be from the Stratford bust, which 
Chantrey pronounced, from certain signs, 
to be almost certainly modeled from an 
original cast taken after death. It isa 
curious example of a foregone conclusion, 
that Mr. Hugh Miller, speaking of this 
bust, in his admirable work, entitled Furst 
Impressions of England and its People, 
describes the head, from personal inspec- 


The skull, he 


tion, as a very large one. 


says, must have been of a capacity to con- 


tain all Dr. Chalmers’s brains. This, as 
Dr. Chalmers was then alive, was tanta- 
mount to saying it was of the largest known 
dimensions. Now, with this very descrip- 
tion in our memory, we have ourselves 
examined the Stratford bust with the ut- 
most closeness and care, and we unhesi- 
tatingly declare, that the head in that bust 
is, if not a smallish one, at least such as 
any average English hat could easily fit. 
We believe it is a smallish head. 

In short, from all the statistics we have 
at command respecting large and small 
heads, including our own private observa- 
tions among our acquaintances, we have 
never been able to obtain any presentable 
conclusion on the point. 
David Scott, the painter, was, that large 
heads were generally found in successful 
men of the world, such as statesmen, bank- 
ers and the like; and that the fineness of 
nervous tissue requisite for the purely in- 
tellectual 
literary men generally, connoted a small 


lives of artists, thinkers, and 
or average size of head. Even this opin- 
ion, however, will break down if applied 
in practice. We know very energetic, 
prudential, and weighty men, with smallish 
heads ; and we know men with very large 
heads who seem at home only in the most 
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exquisite and ornamental kinds of mental 
activity. More sure than any conclusion 
that can be come to on this point of size, 
seems to be a notion we have heard ad- 
vanced with respect to the form of heads. 
Length of head from front to back, we 
have heard an eminent and very observing 
man declare to be, according to his expe- 
rience, the most constant physiognomic 
sign of ability. Only in one eminent 
head, that of Sir Walter Scott, had he 
found this sign wanting; and in this case, 
if properly considered, the want was sig- 
nificant. Next to length or depth, his idea 
was, that height over the ears, as in Scott’s 
head, was the best sign; although he had 
not found this nearly so essential. To us 
it appears, that if to the two dimensions 
of length or depth and height, as thus ex- 
pounded, we add the third dimension of 
breadth, and if we attach to the three 
terms their corresponding popular mean- 
ings when used in speaking of mental 
character—regarding a deep head, or a 
head long from front to back, or from the 
forehead to the ears, as significant of depth 
or astuteness ; a high head, ora head rising 
high over the ears, as significant of moral 
elevation ; and a broad head, as measured 
across and behind the temples, as signifi- 
cant of what is called width or generality 
of view—we shall have as tolerable a sys- 
tem of practical craniology as the facts 
will warrant ; not very different either from 


| that propounded by the ordinary phrenolo- 


gists, though they would carry us much 
further. Here, also, however, let us not 
be too certain in our judgments. We have 
seen * foreheads villainously low ” on very 
noble fellows, and grand domes of heads 
on mere blocks and ignoramuses. Proba- 
bly Mr. Stratton’s data, when examined 
and systematized, may yield more reliable 
results. One caution, however, is necessa- 
ry in accepting such results when offered 
by professed adherents of the existing 
What we want from phre- 
nologists is their measurements of the 
heads that we refer to them—not their judg- 
ments of the men to whom the heads be- 
longed. These judgments are indepen- 
dently formed from our knowledge of the 
history and performances of the men; and 
if, for example, the phrenologists do not 
like Dr. Chalmers’s head so well as they 
used to do, since they have learned that 
his brain weighed only fifty-three ounces ; 
or if they find the mask of Dante, as we 
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believe some of them do, rather deficient 
in ideality, we do not want them to reargue 
the point with us, and try to convince us 
that Dr. Chalmers was, after all, not prop- 
erly a great man, or that the main element 
in Dante’s genius was not imagination. 
How far a phrenological system, once con- 
structed, may serve to give us hints about 
men of whom we know nothing indepen- 
dently, is another matter. 


(For the National Magazine.) 
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Lonpon — BLAcKWALL Rattway— FLowers — Lon- 
DON BY GasLiGutT—Lopeings—Lonpon Times— 
Letrer rrom Home—TueE Strike oF THE CABMEN 
— Westminster Appey — Tue NEw PARLIAMENT 
Hovse—First SABBATH IN LonpDoN—HvcksTERs— 
Dr. CuMMING. 


N the afternoon of the 27th of July | 


we were off Gravesend, and the Cap- 


tain, Mr. Read, and myself, determined to 


give our company the slip, and go to Lon- 
don that night. 
brought us to the shore, and in a few mo- 
ments our joyful and grateful feet pressed 
the dry English ground. These moments 


A few strokes of the oar | 


past, and we have taken passage in one | 
of the dingy little Thames steamers for | 


Blackwall, on our way up to London, 
which now lies before us ugly and grim in 
its robes of smoke. 
crowded to excess with almost all sorts 
of people, and after being shut up with the 


Our littie boat was | 


description of blooming shrubbery. This 
to me was a source of pleasing wonder, 
for I had always thought the poor of Lon- 
don were too miserable to care for flowers, 
and too busy getting their bread to find 
time to cultivate them. My ideas of the 
metropolitan poor went up at once—people 
who love flowers can neither be entirely de- 
graded nor wholly wretched. The chim- 
ney-pots are the crowning ornaments of 
the city, the decorating pinnacles not only 
of Shadwell but also of the West End; 
but it is only in passing over this aerial 
railway that one appreciates this feature 
of cockney architecture. We felt as 
though we were entering a city of potters, 
and that these chimney-pots were signs 
and specimens of the trade. 

When we left the ears it was dusk, and 
Mr. Read, who had been in London before, 
undertook to show me the street wonders 
of the monster city by candle-light. And 
what a city! What a wilderness of 
houses! What a labyrinth of streets! 





| In crossing the ocean I was frequently 
tempted to the rebellious thought that it 
| was too large; just so I felt in London, 


only I was sure there was no rebellion in 
the thought as applied to the English 
metropolis. Number the population of 
New-York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Louisville, and Charleston, 


/ and the population of London is larger 


same faces for sixteen days, I found great | 
pleasure in looking at the strange and | 
infinitely various countenances of the pas- | 


But while 


sengers. 


we are watching | 


these countenances and listening to the | 
| seem to be danger here of the disease 


fiddling of the beggar musicians on board, 
which costs us just a penny, we have 
come to the landing, and here, instead of 
the tap of the bell, as in our own country, 
the ery of a boy, perched on the wheel- 
house, ** Kase her! back her! stop her!” 


| ealled enlargement of the heart ? 


and this same formula regulates every | 


steamboat on the Thames. Five minutes 


| stranger’s memory. 


more, and we are on the Blackwall Rail- | 


way, flying over the tops of the houses 


of that part of the metropolis called Shad- 


well; occupied entirely by the dwellings 
of the poor. There are two things which 
are likely to strike the traveler who enters 
London by this road, namely: the flowers 
and the chimney-pots. Every window of 
the small houses in this poorest part of 
the city was adorned with flower-pots, and 
no yard was too small to possess some 


than all of them together. Now is not 
such a place out of all proportion, es- 
pecially when compared with the diminu- 
tive country of which it is the great life- 
distributing center? and would there not 


But 
census and pathology apart, I felt that the 
extent of the city was asin against human 
soles and sinews, as I did that the in- 
numerable long, winding, twisting streets 
were unjust in their demands upon the 
In fact I never was 
able, during the three weeks I spent in 
London, to keep my bearings correctly for 
half an hour together. I frequently got 
down on the floor, on hands and knees, 


| with my map open before me, and, as I 


thought, got the city as it stands related 
to the points of the compass completely in 
my mind; but invariably, when I got into 
Regent-street, only half a square from my 
lodgings, I was lost and had to inquire 
the way. But to finish my first evening’s 
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walk, we wandered on through the princi- | 


pal thoroughfares, stopping to look into 
the shop-windows, which taken collec- 
tively seemed to be a sort of universal 
show-case, containing almost every pro- 
duct of the land and sea, every work of 
nature and every invention of art—every- 
thing that runs, or flies, or swims—sad- 
dles of venison, hares, birds, lobsters, 
shrimps; whatever the labor of the hus- 
bandman digs from the bosom of the earth 
or gathers from its surface, such as pota- 
toes, strawberries, and especially goose- 
berries, of nearly the size of a common 
walnut ; whatever the tools of the artisan 
can produce from gold or silver, or adorn 
with precious stones, either for the use or 


the ornament of man or woman—watches 


in numberless variety and jewelry without 
end, all marshaled in the most alluring 
manner, glittered in the gaslight in such 
splendor as to remind us of those scenes 
of fairy lore in which our youth so much 
delighted to linger. But what actually 
distanced everything we had met with in 
the way of show-windows, was one in 
which a young and pretty woman was 
sitting, in a brilliant light, bestriding that 
description of seat called a buck, working 
away at a glove, with a crowd gazing on 
her from without. Before we were aware 
of it we had gone about five miles beyond 
our hotel; and when we faced about to 
retrace our steps, Mr. Read’s topography 
utterly failed him, so that it was midnight 
before we got back. ‘The Captain called 
the hotel to which he had taken us * first 
rate,” but to me it seemed almost any- 
thing else. 

The landlady, a rough old woman, gave 
me a tallow candle and sent me to bed 
with the special direction not to smoke in 


her newly-painted bed-chamber. I found 
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partly indebted to feet made sore, and 
sinews strained by my long walk, but 
mainly to a late and hearty supper. 

I make bold to write these little things 
about myself upon the supposition that my 
readers will be interested in what interest- 
ed me—not in what interests me person- 
ally and always, but in what interested 
me while | was out of my own country. 


| Under this impression, true or false, I 


. ' 
no fastening to my door, and no heavy 


furniture to put against it, and my imagina- | 


tion instantly suggested that all this might 
be by design. This dark thought was 
followed by a host of others equally un- 
friendly to sleep. I recollected 
vividly the stories I had read in my boy- 
hood of the gangs of robbers infesting the 
dark and narrow streets of this very city. 
I thought of the old landlady and of * Boots” 
who had lighted me to bed, and fancied I 
remembered something savage in the faces 
These thoughts and feel- 


of them both. 
ings were rather the shadows of fear than 
fear itself, for which I doubt not I was 


most | 





wish the indulgent reader to accompany 


me to my lodgings. I shall not go toa 


| hotel; I have made up my mind on that 


head ; for if I go to one of the best of them 
it will cost me from four to five dollars a 
day, and that would be bad economy, not 
to say doubtful morality. Neither shall I 
go to a boarding-house ; for although that 
would be much cheaper than the hotel, it 


will be less cheap and less private than 


the sort of lodgings for which I am 
looking. My friend and myself want pri- 
vate lodgings, and here we are in front 
of a house Sackville-street, in the 
West End, Regent-street and 
Piccadilly ; on the window is pasted a 
note to the effect that furnished apart- 
The bargain is 


in 
between 


ments are to be let here. 
made, and for my chamber and my share 
of the sitting-room, I pay a weekly rent 
of about three dollars and seventy-five 
cents. The maid buys our bread and 
butter, tea, &e., for breakfast, and our 
beet and mutton and the necessary ac- 
companiments for dinner, and we pay only 
what they cost at the restaurants and 
grocery. We profess to eat but two 
meals a day—breakfast at eight o’clock 
and dinner at six; but when we clear the 
tables we carefully place the fragments 
into our sideboard, and at two o’clock we 
have a most savory lunch. While speak- 
ing of edibles, I will just say that the 
English butter is sold and served almost 
wholly without salt, and can only be made 
acceptable to the American palate by a 
free sprinkling of this article upon it. 
As to the oysters, even the best of them 
have a strong copperish taste, on which 
account our countrymen generally let them 
alone. 

After breakfast, we sent out for the 
London Times, and the 
lived close by, sent us word that if we did 
not care to buy it we might rent it every 


newsman, who 


morning from nine to ten o’clock for two- 
pence, and that he would send it to us and 


take it away again when the time expired. 
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The price of the paper at the shops and | 


stands is sixpence—twelve cents of our | 


money; a sum for which we can buy 
twelve pretty good papers in our country. 
And for the rent of it we can get four of 
our lively, enterprising little penny papers, 
such as the Philadelphia Ledger or the 
Baltimore Sun. 

After getting settled in my new home 
I went in search of letters, and found to 
my great joy that one had arrived in 
London before me—not a business letter, 
but one from my wife, one in which my 
children had sent their greetings, their 
prayers, and their kisses. Does the reader 
know the joy of receiving a letter while 
sojourning in a strange land, from one’s 
dearest earthly friend? If he does he 
will understand me. Excepting my friend 
and fellow lodger there was not a man 
among all the millions of London whom I 
had ever seen before. Crowds upon 
crowds went by; but none cared for me, 
none looked at me. In the midst of this 
isolation, my wife’s letter seemed to as- 
sume the attributes of personality, and to 
look at me with unutterable kindness, 
while its written words seemed to grow 
into audible music. I heard it say or sing 
plain as plain could be, ‘* Never mind; if 
the English don’t know you, I know you, 
and when you grow sick of sight-seeing 
and weary of being alone, sit down and 
hear me talk ; and by and by some of my 
brothers who are now sleeping in their 
mail-bag berths on the ocean, will be here 
to increase the company and join in the 
conversation.” I read my letter as chil- 
dren eat their sweetmeats, slowly, that I 
might enjoy it long. 

‘The day of our domiciliation in London 
was signalized by one of the most memor- 
able events in the annals of the city—I 
mean the strike of the cabmen. London 
is thought to be better supplied with con- 
veyances than any other city in the world; 
but on the day on which I opened my 
campaign, not a cab was to be seen. 
Parliament had passed a law reducing the 
cabman’s charge from eightpence to six- 
pence per mile without back fares, but 
all the power of Parliament could not make 
hin drive; and in the language of the 








Times, ‘the metropolis stood in a paren- | 


thesis of vehicularity.” The strike in- 
stantly became the one theme, both of 


conversation and of discussion in the news- | 


papers: the great Turko-Russian and 
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Chinese questions hid their heads; and 
nothing else could be attended to either 
in or out of the national legislature until 
cabby was brought back to his stand. 
What stronger proof could we have of the 
omnipotence of public opinion in England 
than is here furnished? It required lordly 
barons with their armed retainers to force 
Magna Charta from King John; but that 
was long ago, in the infancy of public 
opinion ; now this same public opinion has 
grown so great, that even if he employs 
a cabman as his organ, ministers, and 
lords, and commons, must listen obsequi- 
ously, and trim the sails of the ship of 
state accordingly. The confusion at the 
railway stations was immense, passengers, 
of whatever quality, were compelled to 
have their trunks and themselves lugged 
to their hotels as they best could; and the 
dainty cockneys, male and female, were 
obliged to mingle with the plebeian crowds 
in the omnibuses, or else cut off the nose 
to spite the face, by making their peregri- 
nations a-foot. London dignity being thus 
placed in one scale and London legs in 
the other, the legs had it, and dignity sat 
perched on the tops of the omnibuses—a 
near neighbor, frequently, to rags and 
beggary. ‘Thus it is ever in this changing 
world: no one knows what he may come 
to in the future. In a short time, how- 
ever, the city swung back to the old notch. 
Some of the leading M. P.s threw cabby 
a few sugar-plums in the form of promises ; 
and the silver lining of his shallow pocket 
being pretty well worn out, cabby again 
mounted his box for his accustomed em- 
ployment of quarreling with denizens and 
cheating strangers, and all London took a 
long breath, deep and free ; the Bowbells 
rung out again as of yore, the great clock 
on St. Paul’s struck the hour, and the 
various forms of life in great Babylon, 
which had been stopped or stunned by 
the crack of cabby’s whip, or rather by its 
not cracking, began to spin away again 
upon their respective pivots. 

Of course no one can go to London 
without visiting Westminster Abbey, the 
great mausoleum of English warriors, 
statesmen, poets, and philosophers, and 
the favorite shrine of all the millions who 
speak the English language. Here it 
stands in all its massive, Gothie grandeur, 
with its ponderous pillars, its graceful 
arches, its gilded ceilings, its urns of 


| storied dust, its statues almost ready to 
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speak, but above all, with its historic 
memories, awakening in the heart and | 
bringing to the lip a blessing or an ex- 
ecration. I gave to the monuments 
and their inscriptions such an examina- 
tion as time permitted ; but in some of the 
finest sculpture in the place I felt no in- 
terest, except that excited by the excel- 
lence of the workmanship. The inscrip- 
tions revealed no name emblazoned by 
fame; but only those, perhaps, of titled 
dunces, or dastards, whose memoirs, while 
they lasted, were illustrated with stars 
and garters, rather than with generous 
deeds, and whose claim to be remembered 
by posterity rests upon the accident of 
birth and their burial here—pretensions 
which the instincts of improved and _ pro- 
gressive humanity will not be likely to 


A similar inscription is found on the 
tomb of Matthew Prior, who has been 
called “the most natural of the artificial 
poets.” It boasts that the monument was 
erected and paid for by himself, lest his 
heirs should forget it after his death. It 
extends to the length of eight stanzas: 
here are four of them :— 


“ As doctors give physic by way of prevention, 
Matt alive and in health of his tombstone 
took care > 
For delays are unsafe, and his pious intention 


May haply be never fulfill’d by his heir. 


“Then take Matt’s word for it, the sculptor is 
paid ; 
The figure is fine, pray believe your own eye, 
Yet credit but lightly what more may be said, 
For we ‘latter ourselves and teach marble 
to lie. 





respect. Many of the greatest names had 
smaller monuments and poorer sculpture ; 
but the fragrance of their memories lent lus- 
ter to the faded marble, and redeemed the 
dust, and mold, and decay of the sepulcher. 

No one will ask why Milton and Shak- 
speare and a hundred others have monu- 
ments in this celebrated place. They 
are here as a matter of course, not to 
make men remember them, but decause 


inen remember them—the place would | 


be incomplete without them. The mon- 
uments of their genius have cast these 
shadows of marble; destined to lengthen 
in the estimation of the world more and 
more as the day of human history ap- 
proaches its sunset. But why have they 
buried the ignoble and the undistinguished 
alongside of these apotheosized heroes 2 
Some of the inscriptions on the tombs 
are extremely silly, not to say profane. 
Who would have thought that John Gay, 
the author of the * Fables,” and especially 
the one entitled “ The Shepherd and the 
Philosopher,” remarkable alike for the 
wisdom and beauty of its sentiments, 
could have written the following epitaph, 
it to be chiseled on his 


and ordered 


monument ?— 
“Life is a jest, 
And all things show it; 
I thought so once, 
But now I know it.” 
Yet there it stands—at once a symbol 
of death and an abortive attempt at wit, 
courting a grin from the pilgrim amid the 
double solemnities of church and sepulcher 
—like a monkey chattering and peeping 
through the ribs of a skeleton. 


“Yet counting as far as to fifty his years, 
His virtues and vices were as other men’s are; 
| High hopes he conceived, and he smother’d 
great fears, 
In a life party-color’d, half pleasure, half care, 


‘Nor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, 
He strove to make interest and freedom agree: 
In public employment, industrious and grave ; 
And alone with his friends, Lord! how merry 
was he.” 


The other half is of the same sort. 
How disgustingly pitiful to see a distin- 
guished man of letters leaving the world 
with the airs of a harlequin and then playing 
the fool on his tombstone! There was as 
much truth as ill humor in the declaration 
of the old knight, when he said he would 
not be buried in Westminster Abbey, 


’ 


“because they did bury fools there.’ 
But to say the whole truth, Westminster 
Abbey is like other places of sepulcher 
less written about; wisdom and folly, 
truth and falsehood, genius and stupidity, 
cruelty and tenderness, here, as else- 
where, sleep quietly side by side. 

From the Abbey we went to the new 
Parliament-house, which all the guide- 
books and all the fashionable visitors re- 
quire us to calla splendid building ; and so, 
no doubt, itis. It covers nine acres, and is 
said to be the largest Gothic edifice in the 
world ; but its vast area is in strange and 
awkward contrast with the size of the 
chambers appropriated to Parliament—that 
of the Commons being about as large as 
an ordinary country church in America, 
and that of the Lords only a little larger. 
It is ornamented with an astonishing pro- 
fusion both of painting and gilding, which, 
taken in connection with the smallness of 
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these two principal rooms, offended my 
utilitarian Yankee taste, making the cart- 
before-the-horse impression, of a house 
built for the sake of having walls to paint 
and ceilings to gild, or of an argument 


| . . . 
| from repetition, unfit to mingle with the 
| sweet sounds of the Sabbath bells, or even 


constructed solely for the purpose of fes- | 
tooning it with the flowers of rhetoric. I | 
| looking for it, on my way to the house of 


was in the predicament of a child of a 
friend of mine in the country. One bright 
summer morning the little fellow came 
rushing into his mother’s room, his eyes 
and cheeks flashing and burning with ex- 
citement : “O,ma! come out in the yard, 
and see a frog with a great long tail! 
Come quick! quick!” And when the 


mother reached the spot of interest, what | 
| three in number, in his hand ; raising and 


should she see but a snake in the act of 
swallowing a frog—the unfortunate frog 
going down hind-part before, and his head 
still sticking out. The child was com- 
pletely deceived : he mistook the frog for 


to float on the Sabbath air. I stopped for 
a moment to look at this scene of sin and 
wretchedness, this Sabbath scene in the 
most Christian country in Europe ; this 
scene which I had fallen upon without 


God. I have no doubt there was less 
earnestness, at least in manner, in many 
a pulpit in London on that day, than was 
exhibited by these cryers of wrinkled po- 
tatoes and shriveled gooseberries. I was 
especially struck with the energy and en- 
terprise of a little boy belonging to the 
trade, who stood with a bunch of onions, 


flourishing them over his head, in a voice 
that rose above the surrounding tumult, 


| he cried, “Inyuns, inyuns! a penny a 


the principal ; he thought the snake was | 
| pronunciation of onion, but it was all plain 


the tail of the frog. So with John Bull. 
Ife thinks he hasa great Parliament-house, 
with pictures and gilt in abundance ; 
whereas it seemed manifest to us that it 
was just the other way—that he has pic- 
tures and tinsel, covering a nine-acre field, 
with only a small room here and there by 
way of apology. 

Sunday morning has come, and the peo- 
ple are passing my lodgings in crowds 
on their way to church; some on foot, 
and others in omnibuses; for in London 
these vehicles run on Sundays just as on 
other days. I must join the motley pro- 
cession, and go with them up to the house 
of the Lord to keep holy day. This was 
my first Sabbath in England, and for more 
than twenty years I had not been so long 
absent from the sanctuary ; so that I long- 
ed to be there to hear the gospel, and to 
pay my vows to the Lord in the presence 
of his people. 

The fame of the Rev. Dr. Cumming, of 
the National Scotch Church, near Covent- 
Garden Theatre, having reached us in 
America, especially in connection with the 
Romish controversy, I determined to hear 
him. On my way to the church, I passed 
the Seven Dials, one of the localities of 
the city of evil notoriety, where they were 
holding the regular Sunday market—the 
ragged and greasy hucksters, surrounded 
by customers still more ragged and greasy 
than themselves, were crying up their 
withered fruits and vegetables in tones 
that seemed weak from want, and hoarse 
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bunch for inyuns ! Thad often wondered 
where our own people had picked up this 


enough now. A little way, only a few 
steps, from where all this was going for- 
ward, I sawa man in the street apparently 
reading to two persons who stood by him, 
and upon coming near enough to hear, I 
found he was reading the Bible ; his au- 
dience, fit, no doubt, though few, stood 
with their faces half turned from him, as 
though anxious to hear without having it 
so understood. I afterward found that 
street-preaching was quite common in 
London. 

With a heavy heart I continued my walk 
to the church, and by the aid of the police 
found it, in spite of its being hidden away 
in an obscure court; but found it so late 
that it was already crowded, and the serv- 
ice begun, so that I was obliged to con- 
tent myself with a spot in the aisle where 
I stood for an hour, and heard the sermon. 
Dr. Cumming is a little above the medium 
height, with black eyes, glossy black hair, 
and an expression of countenance anything 
but controversial. Indeed, his face, which 
to me appeared uncommonly handsome, 
wore, especially while speaking, an ex- 
pression of piety, benevolence, and ex- 
treme gentleness. In gesticulation he 
appeared a little over nice. His text was 
from Isaiah: ‘‘ He was wounded for our 
transgressions,” &c. ; and for the sake of 
my clerical readers, I will put down his 
propositions : First, the effect of the death 
of Christ, in its relation to the divine law. 
Second, in its relation to the sin of man. 
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Third, in its relation to the person of man; | 


and, Fourth, in its relation to Christ him- | 


self. He used his manuscript freely, but 
not servilely ; and, indeed, his manner was 
just of that sort to suit a manuscript. 
Whether his eye was on or off the paper, 
he went straight on, without a perceptible 
change in his tones. No deep emotion 
swelled his voice or choked his utterance 
—no lightning flashed from his eye—no 
thunder startled his audience. Nor was 
there anything remarkable in the sermon, 
considered as a composition, which might 
have been set over against these defects 
of manner. In vain I waited for some- 
thing redeeming—cogency of argument, 
wealth of imagination, or power of appeal. 
There was nothing of the kind. And yet 
the audience was interested—myselfamong 
the rest. 
very serious in his monotonous voice, and 
a deep concern for the souls of his hearers 
was depicted in his countenance. 
who would have thought that this man— 
quiet, and meek, and peaceful as he ap- 
peared in the pulpit—had bearded Cardinal 
Wiseman and his master the Pope, and 
had challenged all the knights of Rome 
to single combat 2 

I stayed to the communion, for which 
they gave me a token—something I had 
never before seen. It was of pewter, about 
the size of the American half-dollar : on 
one side were the words, * Scottish Na- 
tional Church, Crown-court ;” onthe other, 
the figures of a loaf of bread and a com- 
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\ THATEVER may be our lot, high or 

low, miserable or contented, we all 
have to wear the same coat from the mo- 
ment of our coming into the world to that 
of our going out of it. And a wonderful 
coat it is! It never wears out, it keeps 
us either warm or cool, it fills our tea-pot 
and waters our garden, it blows our fire 


_and prepares our food, besides making 


itself useful in other ways—and all gratis. 
The coat is one in universal demand, and 
yet it costs nothing. 

Extraordinary as these facts may ap- 


| pear, they can all be proved ; and perhaps 


There was, after all, something | 


Yet | 


| limit 


the proofs will be none the less acceptable 
if presented ina light form, as indeed best 
befits certain parts of the subject, which, as 
will be seen, are the very levity of light- 
ness. Some philosophers talk of our 
being surrounded by a “spherical atmos- 
pheric shell,” but the term overcoat ap- 
pears to me to be much more appropriate, 
and for the time I shall take leave to use 
it. It is rather a thick coat—from forty 
to fifty miles: some maintain that it 
much more—another fifty miles at least, 
where the substance becomes looser and 
looser in texture, till at last it cannot grow 
any finer, and there it ends with nothing 
beyond it. I rather hold with those who 
believe that the overcoat has a definite 
at the thickness first mentioned. 


1S 


| Who would believe that this inwraps us 
with a pressure of fifteen pounds on every 


munion cup, encircled with the inscription, 


“God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
it was the first thing of the kind I had 
seen, I had determined to keep it; but 
afterward repented, and gave it up. The 
church was not fine, and the congregation 
was plain in dress, and devout in its be- 
havior. Over the pulpit I noticed 
dow of stained glass, with the device of a 


a Win- 


tree, its foliage intensely green, and its 
branches in many places inwrapped with 
flames ; above it was the inscription, Nec 
tamen consumitur ; the whole represent- 
ing the struggle and disruption of the 
Scotch Church, which had resulted in the 
establishment of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. With the certainty of such a glo- 
rious issue, we should be willing to see 
every national church in the world on 
fire. 
(To be continued.) 


As | 


square inch of our bodies ?—altogether from 
seventy to one hundred tons, according to 
our size ; hence the taller and more portly 
the individual, the greater the weight he 
Yet how freely we move 
: ry 

There are 


has to bear. 
about in this heavy wrappage ! 
times when we are altogether unconscious 
of its presence. At times it scarcely stirs 
the film of gossamer hanging on autumnal 
hedgerows, or shakes the delicate hare- 
bell; at others, it lashes the ocean into 


| mountainous waves, that toss the stateliest 


ships like walnut-shells ; or with a fierce 
blast it lays low the tallest trees in the 
forest. 

Well may we look upon the method 
which produces such effects as little less 
than marvelous ; but we find other causes 
for admiration as we go on. Though we 
cannot see this overcoat, we can weigh it: 
place an exhausted receiver in a balance, 
and admit air—the scale will descend as 
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the invisible matter finds its way in. But | be overcome without an effort. Perhaps 


it is lighter or heavier according to its 
locality : if we could dig a shaft down in 
the earth to a depth of forty-two miles, 
the air at the bottom of it would be found 
as dense as quicksilver. What sort of 
lungs should we want for such a fluid 
medium as that, and how should we 
walk about in it? On the other hand, if 
we could go up to a height of four thou- 
sand miles, and there let loose a cubic inch 
of air, it would become so excessively 
rare, and so widely diffused, as to fill a 
space equal to Saturn’s orbit. Saturn, be 
it remembered, is eight hundred and ninety 


_ hundred years ago. 


million miles from the sun, and that dis- | 


tance is only half the diameter of his orbit ; 


and this will give us an idea of the light- | 


ness and diffusibility of the air. 
wide range of adaptability is herein con- 
tained! But to descend from such im- 
possible altitudes: at a height of eighteen 
thousand feet, the overcoat is only half as 
dense as it is down here at the surface 
of the earth; at thirty-six thousand feet, 
the density is reduced to one-fourth ; and 
at fifty-four thousand feet to one-eighth. 
These facts are known as well from ealeu- 
lation as from observation; knowing 
them, we can tell beforehand to what 
height a balloon of 4 given weight and 
bulk will ascend: one of eight hundred 
pounds would rise to about two and a 
quarter miles. 

Some popular lecturers have begun to 
go about and make science the subject of 
familiar demonstration; most people are 
acquainted with the ways which these 
gentlemen have of bringing the air under 
subjection. They force a quantity into a 
small chamber attached to what appears 
to be a walking-stick ; and with this, on 
letting it escape again, they send a bullet 
through a deal board: or they coerce and 
compress a still greater quantity into a 
cylinder mounted on wheels, and straight- 
way it runs to and fro on the floor with 
the speed of a locomotive: or they take a 


What a | 


the most famous experiment with a vacuum 
was that made by Otto Guericke, two 
He made two large 
bowls, or hollow hemispheres, to fit to- 
gether at the edges, and shut as a box, 
thus forming a globe. He pumped out all 
the air, and then, in presence of the Im- 
perial Diet at Ratisbon, he had the em- 
peror’s six coach horses harnessed, three 
to each hemisphere, and set them to pull. 
But although the animals strained and 
tugged with all their might, the atmosphere 
proved stronger than they, and they were 
unable to separate the two hemispheres. 
How this experiment must have astonished 
the stout old warriors and crafty politicians 
who went to that diet! 

By far the greatest portion of the 
atmosphere is contained in the strata 


| nearest to us; we have seen that, owing 


to its thinness, there cannot be much in 
the upper regions. It grows colder, too, 
as we ascend, at the rate of one degree 
Fahrenheit for every three hundred and 
fifteen feet of elevation. This, however, 
is a beneficent fact, since it has very much 
to do with the distribution of sunshine and 
the regulation of climate, and with the due 
intermixture of the constituents of the 
overcoat themselves. These constituents 
not being, as is thought, chemically united, 
Dalton supposed that the oxygen portion 
extended to a height of thirty-eight miles, 
the nitrogen fifty-four miles, the aqueous 
vapor fifty miles, and the carbonic acid ten 
miles: of the latter, there is more than 
enough to refill all our mines with coal. 
These elements, existing in the form of 
infinitely minute particles, have a power 
of dispersion which, as we shall see, is 
essential to our well-being. When the 


/ sun shines, his rays fall on these countless 


billions of floating particles, and are by 
them scattered in all directions; hence it 


| is that we have light so equally distributed. 


bell-glass and pump all the air out of it, | 


and you no longer hear the sound of the 


bell which is ringing within it; and you | 
see that the cluster of thistle-down and | 
| till they meet with something to turn them 


the bullet which are let fall from the top, 
both reach the bottom of the glass 
precisely at the same moment. Lay your 
hand over the opening while the air is 
being exhausted, and you will feel how 
great is the pressure from without, not to 


Had we no overcoat, as is the case with 
the moon, and supposing that we could 
live, how dreary would be our outlook! 
There would be no light except on the 
spot where the sun’s rays fell; and as 
light rays always proceed in a direct line 


aside, there would not be the slightest 
illumination beyond the line. As soon as 
the sun had passed a window, the room 
within would be totally dark. There 
would be no light, no water, no vegetation! 
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The earth would be a desert perpetually 
dark, except the one glaring streak shone 
upon by the sun in its dayly course. 

The phenomena of light, though com- 
plicated, are singularly beautiful. The 
violet and the blue rays travel slower than 
the others, whereby time is afforded more 
or less for their absorption by the particles 
of the atmosphere in their passage from 
the sun; and hence we have an explana- 
tion of the blue appearance of the firma- 
ment. From the top of a high mountain 
it looks still bluer, and in some latitudes 
almost black, because at great elevations 
there is none of that loss of rays which 
takes place in the lower and denser strata 
of the atmosphere. Owing to that loss, 
our brightest days are never so bright as 
in the higher regions, and if we could go 
up some score of miles in a balloon, we 
should then perceive the difference. We 
should there receive light of a directer 
quality, while here we get it only by 
reflection ; reflection every 
knows there is a considerable loss, amount- 


and in one 
ing, in this case, to a fifth or a fourth of 
the whole. 

One of the explanations given of the 
brilliant hues seen at sunrise and sunset 
is, that as the light then comes to us 
through a greater mass of the atmosphere 
than when the sun is overhead, more time 
is given for the absorption of the blue 


rays, and consequently the orange and red 
rays, which travel quickest, are those 


which fall on the eye. The splendors, 
however, of the dawning and of the dying 
day are phenomena not yet satisfactorily 
accounted for, and they will continue to 
tax the ingenuity of the world for some 
time longer before philosophers shall have 
agreed upon the explanation, as they have 
concerning the colors of the rainbow. 
Some have supposed the particles of 
the atmosphere to be opaque ; but if they 
were so, the phenomena of refraction would 
be very different from those which prevail 
at present. Others hold that the particles, 
whatever they may be, are more fitted to 
reflect blue rays than red ones. Then, 
again, if there is nothing but mere empty 
space between the particles, does the light 
induce reflection in its passage across the 
vacuum from one particle to another? 
Or, seeing that the oxygen and the nitro- 
gen do not form a homogeneous mass, they 
consequently reflect differently, and the 
light is thereby flung from one to the other 
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in all directions. Although the effect is 
but small with individual atoms, it is yet 
great for the whole sum of the atmosphere. 
Hence we see the blueness of the atmos- 
phere, as we do that of the ocean, on the 
great scale or not at all. Ina room full 
of air, or a bottle filled from the Atlantic, 
the color is alike invisible. 

Perhaps that explanation comes nearest 
to the truth which recognizes the presence 
of aqueous vapor in the atmosphere. 
Clouds, it is believed, are never formed 
beyond a height of ten miles; hence all 
the phenomena of reflection and refraction 
with which we are acquainted may take 
place within that distance. Vesicles of 
water, though infinitely minute, are hollow, 
the power which they exert on a ray of 
light passing through them is consequently 
double that of a flat layer of water. The 
incident light being white, the reflected 
light will be of another quality—more or 
less blue ; and the transmitted light will 
be a complement of the reflected, and thus 
it is that we so often see orange tints in 
the sky, the intensity of the color varying 
with the angle at which the light falls. 
When the sun is overhead, it looks through 
comparatively few vesicles, and appears 
white ; but when on the horizon, it looks 
through a far greater number, and thereby 
appears of a different and deeper color. 

There is much to be said about other 
properties belonging to our atmospheric 
overcoat, but we have no space left to 
notice more than its feeding properties. 
To do full justice to them would need a 
whole chapter. In few words, the atmos- 
phere is the great feeder of animal and 
vegetable life. Plants are ceaselessly en- 
gaged in absorbing from the air the carbon, 
azote, and ammonia which they require 
for their sustenance, and the way in which 
plants contribute to the life of animals 
needs no explanation. Still, the reflection 
that the atmosphere contains in its simplest 
form all the food we eat, is one to excite 
within us feelings of reverential admira- 
tion. For the perpetual production of all 
this food, contrivances exist, which, though 
they appear very complicated to us, are 
doubtless the evolution of a very simple 
principle. The atmosphere is the grand 
distributer of moisture as well as of tempera- 
ture, and the agricultural capacity of any 
place depends as much on the one as on 
the other. The winds sweep over the 
sea, and lick up thousands of tons of wa- 
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ter, enough to lower the level of the entire 


surface four feet in a year, were it not for | 


the constant return. In the Arabian Sea 
alone, taking a breadth of fifteen leagues 
from the shore, thirty-nine cubic miles of 
water are taken up every year. 
mighty operation, we see how by the con- 
version of water into vapor a prodigious 


amount of heat is constantly passing from | 


the sensible to the insensible form, and the 
reverse. The average depth of rain yearly 
for the whole of the land is five feet, all 
of which has been lifted up and let down 
again by the atmosphere. 
springs in the distant mountains are fed, 
and the flow of rivers is maintained. All 
the great rivers—-one or two exceptions 
apart—are in the northern hemisphere, 
and the largest extent of ocean in the 
southern. ‘The south, therefore, may be 
likened to a great caldron, where, during 
our winter and part of spring and autumn, 
the sun is shining with intense heat, pump- 


ing up vapor, as it were, which is carried | 


to the north, and there condensed. This 


view of the process is favored by the fact, | 


north zone we 


ty-seven inches of rain annually, 


that in the temperate 
have thi: 
while the same zone in the south has but 
twenty-six. 


Light. heat, and the rotation of the earth 


have much to do with those greater dis- | 


tributory movements of the atmosphere. 
As it scatters light and diffuses warmth, 
shower down fertilizing in- 
the 


so does it 


fluences, and moreover it is 
chemical 
processes are carried on, and by which 


the earth is kept in a habitable state. 


Were the constitution of the atmosphere | 


other than it is, we should none of us 


be here to know anything at all about | ,, And 
* P if 


it—that is, with our present respiratory 
system. 
Our atmospheric overcoat, as thus ap- 


pears, has no less claim on our attention | 
eannot do | 


than on our gratitude. We 
better than 


recent writer, who says :—- 


close 


“It is only the girdling, encircling air that 
flows above and around us all, that makes the 


whole world kin. The carbonic acid with which 
to-day our breathing fills the air, to-morrow 
seeks its way rouud the world. ‘The date-trees 


that grow by the falls of the Nile will drink it 


in by their leaves; the cedars of Lebanon will 
take of it to add to their stature; the cocoa-nuts 
of ‘Tahiti will grow rapidly upon it; and the 
palms and bananas of Japan will change it into 
flowers. The oxygen we are breathing 
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was 


In this | 


In this way the | 


great | 
went by which all decomposing | 


with the words of a 


distilled for us some short time ago by the 
magnolias of the Susquehanna, and the great 
trees that skirt the Orinoco and the Amazon— 
the giant rhododendrons of the Himalayas con- 
tributed to it, and the roses and myrtles of 


| Cashmere, the cinnamon-tree of Ceylon, and the 


forest older than the flood, buried deep in the 
heart of Africa far behind the Mountains of the 
Moon. The rain we see descending was thawed 
for us out of the icebergs which have watched 
the Polar Star for ages, and the lotus lilies have 
soaked up from the Nile and exhaled as vapor, 
snows that rested on the summit of the Alps.” 


THE THREE GENII. 
THERE came a maiden, fair and graceful, 
Like a rose in summer’s prime, 


| With fawn-like form and floating tresses, 


In that sweet early time 
When life like a fairy vision seems, 
And the eye is soft with the light of dreams, 


Upon a golden day of summer, 
When fervid wax’d the noon, 
Within a dim, delightful arbor, 
She sought a sheltering boon, 
Where winds that stirr’d the green leaves round 
her, 
In fancy’s spells, like music bound her. 


And then, as slumber’s pinions fann’d her, 
And faney grew more bright, 


| She thought three genii stood beside her, 


Beautiful as light! 


| “* Memory, Hope, and Love are we, 


And come, sweet maid, with gifts for thee.” 


“ Be mine,”’ said Hope, “ this silver anchor, 
Where safely thou shalt lean, 


| Amid the storms of life, and sorrows 


That cloud its fitful seene— 
Its blighted aims, its altering love— 
And turn thy wearied eye above.” 


“And mine,’ the voice of Memory warbled, 
“Shall be this urn of gold, 


| Where each delightful thing thou'lt treasure— 


Sweet thoughts and joys untold, 
And early friendship’s fair, warm rays— 
To brighten all thy future days.” 


mine !” 
render !”’ 
And he laugh'd aloud for glee; 
And a diamond-pointed shaft toward her 
He sent, unerringly ; 
And lo! the wound that did befall, 
That was the sweetest gift of all. 


quoth Love—* this boon I'll 


zn. 3. 
A rrieNnpLy letter is valuable in propor- 


to the it furnishes of the 


tion picture 


thoughts and employments of the writer. 


Here one is searcely allowed to take a 
grave subject behind which to hide, but 
the familiar hand must appear and the 
feelings flow from the heart to the pen 
and speak along the page, or the great 
end of social correspondence is forgotten. 
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WESTERN LIFE—REY. J. B. FINLEY. | 
N our last number we followed our old 
friend through the wild scenes of his 
youth in Kentucky—scenes which, by the 
time he was sixteen years old, made “ me,” 
he says, “almost an Indian in my habits 
and Stil in 
spirit a deep religious and perhaps we may 


feelings.” there was his 
say poetic sentiment, which his wayward 
life could not extinguish. ‘The profound 
and almost solemn solitude of the prime- 
All 
minds of much sensibility trained up in 
the wild frontier life of the West know 


the Sabbatie sanctity, the almost sadden- 


val forests seemed only to deepen it. 


ing religious effect of its immense wilds. 
Mr. Finley 


scenes in the wilderness where a gloomy 


says: —“ There are some 
grandeur reigns around, and they often 
inspire like sensations in the mind of the 


beholder. 


hunter, especially if alone, is 


Unexcited by the chase, the 
apt to 
come melancholy ; and though sages may 


be- 


speak of ‘the charms of solitude,’ the 


mind, without some stimulus, would not 


be likely to discover them. Again and 
again have I felt this melancholy steal 
over me like a cloud over the face of the 
sun ; and were it possible to write out my 
thoughts, conjectures, imaginings, hopes, 
fears, and temptations while alone in the 
woods, it would startle a reader unused to 
Often a 
in 


such scenes and associations. 


stirring adventure would break upon 
the dead sea of thought or the whirlpool 
of passion, rousing the one or calming the 
other, and again the life would flow on in 
the even tenor of its way.” 

Thus, with the hardiness of the Indian 
and the sensitiveness of the poet in his 
he felt the 

His father, who was the first 
the 


me- 


nature, inharmoniousness of 
life. 


teacher of the * 


his 
classies”’ beyond 
the 
dical profession, but his spirit revolted 


Ilis life had 


Ile became religious—deeply 


Alleghanies, edueated him for 


from it. educated him 
otherwise. 


Happily Methodism presented in its 


SO 
i 


heroic ministerial system the ve ry sphere 
essential to a mind of his peculiar idiosyn- 
One . 
anxiety, “I 


crasies and training. day, under a 
went,” 


he 
} 


ak to the woods to pray, 


deep religious 


savs, “at day-br: 
and no sooner had my knees touched the 
ground than [I eried aloud for merey and 
fell prostrate. My cries 
that they attracted 


salvation, and 


were so loud 


the at- 
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tention of the neighbors, many of whem 


gathered around me. Among the num- 
ber was a German from Switzerland, who 
had experienced religion. He, 
standing fully my condition, had me ear- 
ried to his house and laid on a bed. The 
old Dutch saint directed me to look right 
away to the Saviour. He then kneeled 
at the bedside and prayed for my salva- 


under- 


tion most fervently, in Dutch and broken 
English. He then rose and sung in the 
same manner, and continued singing and 
praying alternately till nine o’clock, when 
suddenly my load was gone, my guilt re- 
moved, and presently the direct witness 
full 


Then there flowed such copious streams 


from heaven shone upon my soul. 
of love into the hitherto waste and deso- 
late places of my soul that I thought | 
should die with excess of joy.” 

He soon felt that it was his duty to 
preach the gospel; but refusing, relapsed 
into his former habits. Subsequently he 
resumed his religious duties, and was now 
determined to obey what he deemed the 
divine call. He describes his first preach- 
ing adventure. “I was sent,” he says, 
“to hold a meeting at Straight Creek, four- 
teen miles distant. I dared not refus 
for my bitter experience before had taught 
me that if | 


gospel of his Son, the same awful dark- 


refused to serve God in the 
ness would surround me. Accordingly | 
put on my hunting-shirt and moccasins, 
and, my 
home, I started before day through the 


leaving hunting apparatus at 


woods. I arrived at the place of meet- 
ing, and was greeted by a vast concourse 
of people, who had congregated from all 
parts of the country to hear the backwoods 
preacher, or rather to hear the wild hunter 
preach. My soul sank within me at the 
sight, and I ran into the woods, and fell 
on my knees, invoking God, with all my 
heart, to grant me wisdom and strength 
for the great work before me. My prayer 
‘QO Lord, thou hast 
now I pray thee to help me; 


was, sent me, and 


for I am 
nothing, and helpless as a child!  Glorify 
thyself in my great weakness.’ I then 
returned, and took the stand in the cabin, 
‘ Re- 


pent ye, therefore, and be converted, that 


and announced my text as follows 


your sins may be blotted out, when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the 
Al- 


though I knew little concerning the theory 


presence of the Lord.’ Acts ili, 19. 


of repentance. yet [ had a deep and pow- 
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erful experience. When I came to speak 
of conversion, and the blotting out of sin, 
with refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, my soul fired with the theme, and 
the Holy Spirit shed abroad its hallowed 
influences, and the divine power pervaded 
every heart, so that all in the house were 
more or less affected ; some shouting sal- 
vation, and others erying aloud for mercy. 
The meeting lasted till evening, and I an- 
nounced that, after a short intermission, 
we would have a prayer-meeting. When 
the time arrived, the people came together 
again, and, during the exercises of singing, 
prayer, and exhortation, many were con- 
verted, and one brother professed sanctifi- 
cation. At this point the excitement in- 
creased, and several were taken with the 
jerks. The next day I went home through 
the woods, and was so happy that I sung 
and shouted alternately during almost the 
entire journey.” 

A good Dutchman, and evidently a very 
sensible one, stepped in about this time, 
on avisit to his cabin, and gave him some 
very wise counsels. ‘“ He was deeply 
experienced in the things of God, and gave 


He told 


me | was now a babe, and would frequently 


me much Important Instruction. 


be alarmed, and, in trying to walk, would 

but, like the child 
learning to walk. | must not be discour- 
aged, but get up and try again; that I 


be easily thrown down ; 


must never suppose that my temptations 
and trials would be too great for me to 
that, by endurance, I 
more 


encounter; but 


grow stronger, and also 
‘The devil,’ said he, ‘is like 
He will 
sometimes worry the sheep, but it teaches 
them to keep up with the flock.’ 
vivals of religion he said were like a strong 


would 
watchful. 
the shepherd’s dog in Germany. 


te- 


wind, which blows the trees all one way ; 
but, as soon as the storm is over, the most 
of them will fly back. He said I had to be 
drilled, and go into the army, and, as a 
faithful soldier, fight against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. * Now,’ said he,‘ you 
think all that profess religion are good 
people; but there are many hogs among 
the sheep, and you may be able to distin- 
them; for when a hog 
comes to a mudhole he will put his nose 
into it, and grunt, and lie down in it; but 
the sheep will go round it, as they do not 
like the mud. In your Christian life you 
will have many cloudy days. Then the 
devil will come to you, and ask you to 


guish between 
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settle accounts with him. He will accuse 
you of many things, and try to make you 
believe you are nothing but a painted 
hypocrite, and never had any religion. 
You must not settle with the devil at such 
times, for, if you do, he will assuredly 
cheat you; but tell him to go away till 
the clouds are gone, and your soul is hap- 
These, with 


py, and then call on him.’ 
many other good things, he said to me, and 


they were of essential service in after life.” 

In 1809 he began to travel as a Meth- 
odist itinerant under Rey. John Sale, on 
Scioto Ohio. In the next 
received him as a 


Cireuit, in 
year the conference 
member, and appointed him alone to Wills 
Creek Cireuit. This the 
officially authorized beginning of that long 


was regular 
ministerial career which he has since so 
heroically prosecuted. When word was 
sent him of his appointment it appalled 
him. “I took,” he says, “ the whole sub- 
ject before the Lord in prayer. After 
family worship I went into the loom- 
house and commenced praying to God to 
give me some sure indication in regard to 
his will in this matter. I wrestled all 
night in supplication, but found no relief. 
Morning came, and [ went into my house 
and sat down by the table, on which was 
the family Bible, almost distracted. 1] 
asked the Lord if there was a promise in 
that book which would give me direction 
and settle the doubtful state of my mind, to 
direct me to it. On opening the Bible, the 
first passage on which my eyes fell was 
Deuteronomy xxxill, 25: ‘Thy shoes 
shall be iron and brass; and as thy days 
so shall thy strength be.’ This promise 
was applied to my heart by the Holy 
Spirit with tremendous and | 
shouted and praised God with all my soul. 
My doubts and fears all left me, and I 
told my beloved wife that I now had faith 
to believe that God would take care of 


power, 


me and guide me aright. As soon as I 
could get all things in readiness I prepared 
I shall never for- 


It seemed to me 


to start for my circuit. 
get the parting scene. 
that I was about to leave the world and 
part from all my relatives, and wife, and 
little daughter forever. After prayer I 
them all, my 
started. After riding some 


rose, embraced mounted 
horse, and 
distance, | came toa point where the road 
diverged, and desiring to take a last look 
at the loved ones behind, I turned and saw 


them weeping. It was a severe struggle 
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with nature ; but grace proved triumphant, 
and I journeyed on.” 

It would be exceedingly entertaining 
not merely to the religiously disposed 
reader, but to all others, to trace his early 
ministerial progress. ‘There were adven- 
tures in it that Cervantes might have cov- 
eted for his hero, and others that would 
have rejoiced old Bunyan’s prison dreams. 
We can only relate a few of them, how- 
ever. His circuit was nearly five hun- 
dred miles round—a tolerable parish for 
one man. “In lieu of an overcoat,” he 
says, “to protect me from the storm, I 
had procured a blanket, and cutting a hole 
in the middle of it, I thrust my head 
through it and found it a good protection. 

I entered,” he says, “ upon this 
work with great fear and trembling. No- 
all the round, could I find a 
place for my family to live, and hence 1 


where, in 


was driven to the necessity of building a 
eabin, the 
wood fork of Wills Creek, fourteen miles 
Barnesville. After getting it 
ready for occupancy, I wrote to my fa- 


which I located on Leather- 


west of 


ther, requesting him to bring my family, 
and, after a separation of four months, we 
We 


cabin, 


had the pleasure of meeting again. 


took possession of our humble 
twelve by fourteen feet, which proved 
sufficiently capacious, as we had nothing 


My 


funds being all exhausted, | sold the boots 


but a bed and some wearing apparel. 


off my feet to purchase provisions with ; 
and, after making all the preparation that 
[ could to render my family comfortable, 
started out again upon my circuit, to be 
absent four weeks.” 


He narrates some facts which give us | 


an insight into not only the habits of 
Methodist “ Itinerancy,” but the 
moral condition of the frontier commu- 
nities of that day.  “ Many,” 
‘* were the difficulties I had to encounter 


also 
he says, 
in traveling this circuit. ‘The country was 
new, and the people were generally igno- 
rant and wicked. 
ing to preach they would interrupt me by 
cursings and mockings, and frequently 
they would threaten with 
ment: but none of these things moved me. 


me chastise- 
My want of experience and conscious in- 
ability to preach the gospel as a workman 
that need not be ashamed, led me to seek, 
with great earnestness, the sanctifying in- 
tluences of the Spirit of God, and to devote 
every spare hour to the study of the Bible. 


| verted to God. 


Sometimes while try- | 
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My place of study was the forest; and my 
principal text-books the Bible, Discipline, 
doctrinal tracts, and the works of Wesley 
and Fletcher. Often, while in the woods 
reading my Bible on my knees, and pray- 
ing to God for the wisdom that cometh 
down from above, was my heart com- 
forted. My feeble efforts were abundantly 
blessed, and many seals were given to my 
ministry. The Lord revived his work at 
several appointments and opened my way, 
giving me access to the hearts of the peo- 
ple. At one time I made an appointment 
on Sugar Creek, but when I came to it 
there was no house for me to preach in. 
Accordingly I called the people together 
under a large oak in a small prairie. The 
people, however, would not come near 
me, but stood in the plum bushes around, 
and I preached to them, in their hiding- 
places, Jesus Christ and the resurrection. 
At my second appointment they seemed 
less fearful, and I gained so much on their 
confidence that I ventured to make an ap- 
pointment for my next round at Mr. Co- 
rey’s house. When I arrived the people 
had collected, and, after preaching to them, 
I proposed holding class-meeting. I began 
with an old German, named Baker, and 
afterward spoke to his son Jacob. While 
talking to Jacob, the old man exclaimed, 
‘Jake, if you and | don’t do petter, de 
tivel vill come and dakes us poth.? He 
then wept bitterly. At this the divine 
power came down upon the hearts of the 
people, and many were awakened and con- 
I formed a class, and ap- 
pointed brother Corey the leader. At 
another time, while preaching at brother 
Butt’s, a German woman became awak- 
ened to a sense of her lost condition as a 
sinner, and it seemed, so great was her 
distress of mind, that she would go into 
despair. Her husband said I had 
witched her, and he was determined to 
shoot me for a wizard. For this purpose 
he loaded his rifle with a charmed bullet 


be- 


and went two miles for the purpose of 
waylaying me. Having reached the point 
in the road to which I had to pass, he se- 
creted himself in the bushes, and awaited 
my arrival. He was not long, however, 
in this position, till his mind was filled 
with dreadful thoughts ; horrid 
floated excited 
demon shapes gathered around him, and 
he fled precipitately for home, in as much 
They sent for 


visions 


before his imagination ; 


distress as his poor wife. 
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eee 8 ! 
brother Vulgamode and his wife to come | 
and pray for them, which they did, and | 
soon both experienced religion, and I had | 


the pleasure of receiving them into the 
Chureh.” 


The Western itinerants (who were the 


legio fulminea of the American minis- 
try of their day) were usually brawny, 


athletic men, physically, if not mentally, | 
ri i ras . A . é ‘ 
drunken ruffians carried it with a high 


educated almost to perfection. They had 
occasion sometimes to preach to their rude 
hearers with their stout fists as well as 
their stentorian lungs. ‘At a camp- 


meeting,” says Mr. Finley, “a row was 


raised, on Saturday, by about twenty lewd | 
fellows of the baser sort, who came upon | 


the ground intoxicated, and had vowed 
they would break up the meeting. 
of the preachers went to the leader for the 
purpose of getting him to leave ; but this 
only genraged him, and he struck the 
preacher a violent blow on the face and 
him Here the conflict 
The members saw that they must 


knocked down. 


began. 


either defend themselves or allow the ruf- | 


fians to beat them, and insult their wives 
and daughters. It did not take them long 
They very soon placed them- 
Brother 


to decide. 


selves in an attitude of defense. 


Birkhammer, an exceedingly stout man, | 


seized their bully leader, who had struck 
the preacher, and, with one thrust of his 
brawny arm crushed him down between 
two The aid-de-camp of the 
bully ran to his relief, but it was to meet 
for, no sooner did he come 
in reach of the Methodist, than, with 
‘rushing foree, he felt himself ground on 
the back of 


Here they were held in durance vile till 


bene he Ss. 


the same fate ; 


his comrade in distress. 


the sheriff and his posse came and took | 


possession, and binding them, with ten 
others, they were carried before a justice, 
who fined them heavily for the misde- 
As soon as quiet was restored, 

After 
said he 


meanor. 
Bishop Asbury oceupied the pulpit. 
singing and prayer, he rose and 

would the 
* You must remember that all our brothers 


give rowdies some advice. 
nthe Church are not yet sanctified, and 
| advise you to let them alone ; for, if you 
get them angry, and the devil should get 
in them, they are the strongest and hard- 
est men to fight and conquer in the world. 
{ advise you, if you do not like them, to 
zo home and let them alone.’” 

In speaking of one of his brother itin- 
is owing “ that 


5 


erants—one to whom it 


One | 
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Methodism is now the prevailing religion 
in Illinois,” he says:—“‘ At the camp- 
meeting held at Alton in the autumn of 
1833, the worshipers were annoyed by a 
set of desperadoes from St. Louis, under 
the control of Mike Fink, a notorious 
bully, the triumphant hero of countless 


fights, in none of which he had ever met 
! 


an equal, or even second. The coarse, 
hand, outraged the men and insulted the 
women, so as to threaten the dissolution 
of all pious exercises; and yet, such was 
the terror the name of their leader, Fink, 
inspired, that no one individual could be 
found brave enough to face his prowess. 
At last, one day, when Mr. ——— as- 
cended the pulpit to hold forth, the des- 
peradoes, on the outskirts of the encamp- 
ment, raised a yell so deafening as to 
drown utterly every other sound. Mr. 
-- *s dark eyes shot lightning. He 
deposited his Bible, drew off his coat, and 
remarked aloud :— 

‘** Wait for a few minutes, my brethren, 
while I go and make the devil pray.’ 

“He then proceeded with a smile on 


| his lips to the focus of the tumult, and ad- 


dressed the chief buily :— 

*“* Mr. Fink, I have come to make you 
pray.’ 

* The desperado rolled back the tangled 
festoons of his blood-red hair, arched his 
huge brows with a comical expressiun, and 
replied :— 

“«* By golly, Id like to see you do it, 
old snorter.’ 

“¢ Very well,’ said Mr. ‘Will 
these gentlemen, your courteous friends, 
agree not to show foul play ? 

“*Tn course they will. They're rale 
grit, and won’t do nothin’ but the clear 
thing, so they won't,’ rejoined Fink, in- 
dignantly. 

** Are you ready?’ asked Mr. ———. 

“¢ Ready as a race-horse with a light 
rider,’ squaring his ponderous person for 
the combat. 

“But the bully spoke too soon; for 
scarcely had the words left his lips when 
Mr. 
ward his antagonist, and accompanied it 
with a quick, shooting punch of his hercu- 
lean fist, which fell, crashing the other’s 
chin, and hurried him to the earth like 
lead. Then even his intoxicated com- 
rades, filled with involuntary admiration 
at the feat, gave acheer, But link was 


made a prodigious bound to- 





ere 
~~ >] 


up in a moment, and rushed upon his ene- 
my, exclaiming— 
“* That wasn’t done fair, so it war n’t.’ 
“He 
Mr. 
and, grasping his throat with the right, 
had been an 


aimed a ferocious stroke, which 


— parried with his left hand, 


crushed him down as if he 
infant. Fink struggled, squirmed, and 
writhed in the dust; but all to no pur- 
pose; for the strong, muscular fingers 
held his windpipe as in the jaws of an iron 
vice. When he began to turn purple in 
the faec, and 


slackened his hold, and inquired— 


ceased to resist, Mr. ———— 


** Will you pray, now ? 

**] doesn’t know a word how,’ gasped 
Fink. 

“*Repeat after me,’ commanded Mr. 

** Well, if I must, I must,’ answered 
Fink; ‘because you’re the devil him- 
self.’ 

“ The preacher then said over the Lord’s 
prayer line by line, and the conquered 
bully responded in the same way, when 
At the 
rowdies roared three 


Fink shook Mr. -S 


the vietor permitte d him to rise. 
consummation the 
boisterous cheers. 
hand, ce elaring 
see By golly, you ’re some beans in a 


bar-figdht. Id rather set to with an old 


he bar in dog-days You can pass this 


nose-smashers, blast your 


‘ere crowd of 
pictur! 

* Afterward Fink’s party behaved with 
extreme Mr. ———— re- 
sumed his Bible and pulpit. 

‘A thousand other incidents, equally 


decorum, and 


material and ludicrous, are related as to 
Mr. —‘s adventures in Kentucky and 


Illinois. 


TiL10Us 5 


Many of them are probably fie- 
but those genuine alone, if col- 
lected, would be sufficient to stock at least 
two volumes of romantic reality.” 

Scenes oftentimes occurred whieh, with 
all their tumult, resulted in unquestionable 


*says Mr. Fin- 


ley. * after pre aching at this pl ice, | was 


“Onmy next round,’ 


good. 


about to meet the eclass—a thing which I 


never negleeted—when one of the brethren 
came to me and said,* Mr. H.,the creat dis- 
irty, and 


Into cl 


tiller of whisky, is here with his ] 


they have determined to break iSS- 
meeting.’ | placed old brother H oper at 
the door, charging him to keep it shut, and 
1 


\s our 


came 


let no one pass without permission. 
meeting progressed the members bi 


happy, and began to sing and shout most 
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him my loving Saviour. 


1es. 


lustily. This attracted the attention of 
old brother Hooper, and he became more 
interested in the meeting than watchful 
of the door. 
lifted the latch, opened the door, and 


In the meantime H. came, 
walked in. He had no sooner got in than 
brother Hooper reclosed the door and 
others would 
The 


great champion of whisky and infidelity 


stood against it, fearing the 
follow the example of their leader. 


Was now in a hot place, and he seemed to 
I went 
arm 


be at a loss to know what to do. 
up to him, and kindly laying my 
around his neck began to recommend to 
At this he be- 
came somewhat enraged, but I held on to 
him, and continued to press my entreat- 
Presently he began to tremble from 
head to foot, like an aspen leaf. Still en- 
couraged, | poured the truth upon him, 
agitation increased, and, let- 
ting go my hold, he 
all his might, and fell his whole length 
the At that moment the 


excitement t 


and his 
screamed out with 


upon floor. 
in the room was intense, and 


had 


hay e 


if heaven and earth 


The 


been beard a mile distant. 


it seemed as 
noise might 
At tl 
brother ILfooper opened the door an 
to those outside at the 
God, Hl. 


the 


come together. 
Is point 
d eried 
top of his voice, 
* Glory be to is down, H. is 
down!’ The 


from without, was such as 


rush to door, of those 
cannot be de 
scribed. As they came rushing forward 
they fell upon one another in the door- 
way, and so completely blocked it up that 
The ex- 
height, 


meet- 


none could pass either way. 
tremendous 


and it was impossible to close the 


citement rose to a 


Those who had not fallen under the 


power of conviction ran to th 


ing. 
f Ir horse S, 


and fled with the greatest precipitancy 
The 


meeting lasted till sunrise the next morn- 
Several,” adds Mr. Finley, “were 


and consternation to their homes. 
ing. 
converted.” 

The whisky champion himself ceased 
all further persecution. Ile even went so 
far as to connect himself with the ehurech 


foratime. Such were the strange scenes 


through which much of the religious de- 
velopment of the West had to pass. 

We could go on quoting ineidents illus- 
trative of West 


n life and 
without number—ineidents which 
full to b 


religious expe- 
rience 


could 


we Il as 


not more significant as 


more entertaining than re- 


marks of 


any 


our own; but we are already 
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extending this article too much. We are 
tempted, however, to add one more little 
scene—a picture of piety as beautiful as 
it is humble. The Mr. Strawbridge men- 
tioned was one of Wesley’s local preachers 
—the first that came over the Atlantic and 
preached Methodism north of Philadelphia. 
* An incident occurred,” says Mr. Finley, 
** on one of my excursions in the wilderness 
part of my circuit, which I will relate. I 
was traveling along a solitary path through 
the woods, and all at onee I came upon 
an old man of the most grotesque appear- 
ance, trudging along at a slow rate, half 
bent, with an ax and two broomsticks on 
his shoulder. As I approached him | 
said, ‘ Well, grandfather, how do you do ?’ 

“He was a German, and replied, ‘ It 
ish wall.’ 

geo 
carry.’ 

“* Yes, but I can go not often.’ 

*¢ Where do you live, old friend ?’ 

**¢ Shust dare,’ pointing to a small cabin 


have too much of a load to 


on the hill-side. 

*** You seem to be poor, as well as old.’ 

*¢() yes, in dis world I has noting; 
but in de oder world I has a kingdom.’ 

**Do you know anything about that 
kingdom?’ 

$66 ¢) yes.’ 

** To you love God ?” 

** Yes, mid all my heart, and God love 
me.’ 

** ]Tow long a time have you been lovy- 
ing God a 

“* Dis fifty years.’ 

** Do you belong to any Church ?” 

(yes, I bese a Metodist.’ 

“* Where did you join the Methodists ?” 

“¢T jine de Metodist in Maryland, under 
dat grate man of Got, Strawbridge, on 
Pipe Creek, and my vife too; and Got 
has been my father and my friend ever 
since; and I bless Got I will soon get 
home to see him in de himels.’ 

“ By this time I felt my heart burn with- 
and, having arrived at the Bethel, 
Hlis wite, who 


in me; 
I stopped and went in. 
was also quite aged, was sitting by her 
wheel, tow. I told them I was 
a Methodist preacher, and was more than 
There was 
but, 


spinning 


them. 
the 


happy to meet with 
but little 
though destitute of furniture, everything 
I saw looked neat and clean. I inquired 
into their history, and learned that they 


chair in eabin ; 


one 


once owned property in Maryland; but 
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they sold it, and came out West, for the 
purpose of benefitting their son. They 
bought a traet of land containing fifty 
acres, and improved it so they could live 
comfortably. In the mean time their son 
grew up, and became restless and uneasy ; 
wished to leave home, and make his for- 
tune elsewhere. ‘To quiet him the old 
people made him a title to the farm, and 
took his obligations to maintain them as 
long as they lived. Ina short time, how- 
ever, the unnatural son sold the land, took 
the money, and left for the farther West; 
since which time they have never heard 
of him. Being obliged to leave their 
home, they went into the woods, built 
their little eabin on Congress land, and 
obtained a livelihood by making brooms 
and baskets. They had an old Bible, 
well-worn, and a hymn-book, which bore 
similar marks of use. Here, in this eabin 
alone, they held their meetings; class- 
meeting on the Sabbath, and prayer-meet- 
ings morning, noon, and night. ‘They had 
rich enjoyment. ‘They talked about re- 
ligion as if they had been the inhabitants 
of the heavenly Canaan. We sang and 
prayed together; and such a meeting I 
had not enjoyed for years. I realized, in 
my very heart, that I would not have ex- 
changed their lonely little cabin for the 
most sumptuous palace on earth, without 
God, 
apparel, and yet their faces were radiant 
in the midst of their rags. I took down 
my saddle-bags, and gave the old servant 
of God all the wardrobe I had with me, 
and then, with many blessings, bade these 
happy saints adieu. When I arrived 
home [ reported the case to the brethren 


It was distressing to look at their 


and sisters of Barnesville, and they went 
to work, and made up two horse-loads of 
meal, and meat, and dispatched 
O what a 
this Simeon and 


clothing 


= 


it to them. lesson | learned 


from Anna! their hu- 
mility, patience, entire and happy resigna- 
tion to the providence of God! Thus 
they lived happy in God while they lived, 
and, after a few years, they went rejoicing 
home to heaven.” 

That, good reader, is religion—genuine 
religion. One thing we may be assured 
of—if Christianity, producing such results, 
is not the truth—if any other faith is yet 
to be found to be the true one, it cannot 
possibly be a better one than this old 
couple exemplified far away there in the 


wilderness. 





After about forty-five years of ministe- 
rial labor.—during which he has been a 
circuit preacher, a stationed preacher, a 
presiding elder, a missionary among the 
Indians, a chaplain to the State’s Prison, 
&e¢.,—Mr. Finley, born nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century ago, still pursues his 
ministerial work, as the infirmities of age 
will allow. He labors at present in Cin- 
einnatl. 

He has done heroie service in the great 
field of Western Methodism. He entered 
that field when it comprised but one con- 
ference—the appointments of which ex- 
tended Detroit to Natchez, 
when one of its distriets included some 


from and 
two or three of the modern Western Con- 
Ilis tireless energy, stimulated 


by an enthusiasm which still burns as 


ference Ss. 


warmly as ever in his heart, bore him 
through obstructions and privations before 
which ordinary men would have retreated in 
His 


generous, has afforded him the advantages 


despair. temperament, warm and 
of both pathos and humor in his appeals to 
the masses; and his deep conviction of 
religious truth has armed him with an earn- 
estness which has often proved overpow- 


His 


lect —clear, vigorous, largely edueated by 


ering to ruffian multitudes. intel- 
intercourse with men, and not uneducated 
in books—has always sustained him as a 
“workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 

Methodist preachers, at the beginning of 
the century, laid the moral foundations of 
most of the Western States. The vet- 
eran Finley is one of the very few who 
survive from those chivalric times to see 
the results of their labors and sufferings— 
results which are 


now daily becoming 


morally sublime. 
of Methodism, but of the nation, will have 
an obligation 


We 


has recorded so many data for the pur- 


The history not only 
to discharge to these noble 


men. are glad that our old friend 


pose. ILis autobiography is the most en- 
tertaining production of the kind yet af- 
forded 
class of books which is fast multiplying, 
the 
siastical history of our 
Judge M’ Lean 


notice, given two similar volumes 


by Methodism. It is one of a 


and without which most important 
section of the eee) 
country cannot be written. 
has, we 
to the publie—the Lives of John Collins 
and Philip Gateh. 


of them. 


We hope to see more 
Before these remarkable men 
have entirely disappeared, let us hasten to 


collect their reminiseences. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMAICA. 


MHOUGH a speck on the map, Jamaica 

is the queen of the British Antilles ; 
and in fertility of soil, riches of produe- 
tions, variety, and salubrity of climate, 
magnificence of scenery, and convenience 
of geographical position, yields to few of 
the islands that stud and gem the globe. 
Look at its place in the Caribbean waters. 
It is protected from hurricanes (long un- 
known in it) by a girdle of islands, con- 
Windward Islands, Porto 
Domingo, and Cul 


sisting of the 
Rieo, St. 
the West Indies it is central ; and for the 
various United 
States’ traffie with Central America, it is 


Da, among 


lines of European and 
admirably situated as a shelter and a depot. 
And when Central America is opened for 
shipping, and the Caribbean Sea becomes 
! 


the highway of the world, what benefits 


island as Jamaica at onee 


With plains so fertile, 


must such an 
reap and confer? 
with mountains and hills so fruitful and 
grand, with ample shelter for shipping 
around it, with mineral resources so rich 
in initial development, with a large and 
promising population, with the English lan- 
guage, laws, and institutions, and, above 
all, the 
religion, Jamaica cannot, will not. sink. 


with blessings of the Christian 
She will yet emerge out of darkness, to 
combine secular prosperity with political 
liberty and Christian truth. 

Who that has seen this noble island, 
and sojourned in it, ean disregard or for- 
get it? Years have rolled away since we 
saw its glorious chain of hills recede from 
our vision, and many more have gone since 
we caught the first glimpse of its proud 
appearance ; and though we may never 
have the pleasure of seeing it again, we 
love to remember it, and must ever desire 
We have in- 


haled its haleyon morning breezes, cool 


its peace and prosperity. 


and balmy as the air of Mden; we have 
listened to the murmurs, and followed the 
windings of its beautiful streams ; we have 
feasted our eyes on the living verdure and 
graceful forms of its palms and canes; 
we have climbed and crowned its sueces- 
sive elevations, and thence looked down 
on such groupings and distributions of na- 
beheld. 


the hospitality, the 


ture as we have nowhere else 


We 
courtesy, and kindness of its people : 
while mind and memory, while heart and 


have proved 


and 


hope endure, we must cherish its image 
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and influence, and rejoice in its welfare. 
To write of it now is a labor of love, 


which may perchance provoke some abler | 
and the couch-couch, are of indigenous 


pen, or enlist on its behalf some efficient 
sympathy, or gladden some of its warm- 
hearted and worthy sons. 

In our recollections of this land we shall 


eschew statistics as too dull and dry for | 


our present purpose, except to say that an 


island averaging one hundred and _ fifty 
miles long and fifty-five broad, that con- | 
| Some sort of sugar-cane appears to have 


tains about four hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, that rises into the clouds eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea level, that has been 
[ngland’s since 1655 and the world’s 
since 1494, that has long produced the 
very finest sugar, coffee, and ginger, to- 
gether with its own characteristic pimen- 
to, that abounds in woods of the firmest 
texture and finest hue, that yields the 
most nutritious food and the most valued 
fruits, that could furnish, as experiment 
has proved, abundance of the finest cotton, 
is a land to be regarded by the utilitarian 


as well as the tasteful, and that justifies , 


the enthusiasm it kindles, and the affection 
it Inspires. 

In the order of description, as in the 
order of creation, vegetable life precedes 
animal. ‘The of Jamaica is 
singularly rich and luxuriant. The late 
lamented Dr. Macfadyen, of Kingston, 
ascertained and assorted no less than five 


vegetation 


hundred and ninety-eight botanical species 
in the plain of Liguanea alone. Bridges, 
the annalist of Jamaica, that 
““when the European discoverers first 
reached the Antilles, they found all the 
islands covered with deep forests, whose 


remarks 


enormous timbers were bound together by 
an infinite variety of parasitical plants 
peculiar to the tropics, forming gloomy 
bowers and impenetrable masses of the 
deepest shade. The annual fall of the 
leaves in these virgin woods, their decom- 
position, and the natural destruction of the 
ponderous trunks which bore them, wrther- 
ed by age, or felled by lightning, rendered 
the earth they covered extremely rich, 
and forced a prodigious vegetation in those 
plants which arose as substitutes to the 
fallen. 
or the summits of mountains, were, for the 
most part, of the hardest texture ; while 
the valleys, fertilized at the expense of 
the mountains, were filled with timbers of 
asofter nature; beneath which grew those 
succulent plants which the earth liberally 


The trees springing from cliffs, 
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| produced to supply the wants of its natural 


inhabitants. Among these, the Caribbean 
sabbage, the sweet potato, the igname, 


growth.” He also remarks that patches 


| of fern, in the interior forests, long marked 


the sterility caused by the unskillful and 
exhaustive cultivation of the aboriginal 
Indians, who confined themselves to the 
rude production of the cocoa and ginger, 
unassisted nature supplying all their wants. 


been indigenous to Jamaica, but under 
English sovereignty the Bourbon cane and 
the invaluable Guinea grass have been in- 
troduced. Cocoa was the favorite staple 
of the Spaniards in Jamaica, and at first 
of the English, and was also indigenous. 
Ginger is easily grown, but exhausts the 
The indigo plant once greatly 
flourished in the English settlements. 
Pimento, or allspice, sometimes called 


soil. 


Jamaica pepper, is the island’s most dis- 
tinctive produce, and grows on a hand- 
some tree in the uplands and hills. At 
some distance, the bark appears as if it 
had been lately whitewashed; the fruit 
is gathered by breaking off the smaller 
branches, which, carefully done, serves as 
and generally, the crop is 
Pasture 


a pruning ; 
large only in alternate years. 
lands dotted with pimento trees, as in the 
parish of Saint Anne, present a beautiful 
What sugar equals the 
of Jamaica in granulation, color, 
saccharine matter, and flavor? Mocha 
itself cannot beat the best Port Royal 
The island produces also maize, 


park-like aspect. 
best 


cotfee. 
or Indian corn, proved by analysis to be 
more nutritive than any extra-tropical 
corn; and produces the date, cocoa-nut, 
sago-palm, cabbage-palm, palma Christi 
or castor oil, bitterwood, camphor, sassa- 
fras, cinnamon, Barbadoes aloes, croton 
Eleuthera, tobacco, cassava, so useful for 
cakes and starch, limes, lemons, citron, 
and orange. ‘There is also a parasitical 
plant in the uplands which yields a milky 
fluid, that forms a substance like India- 
The prickly pear and several 
Dr. King, 


rubber. 
other species of cacti abound. 
of Glasgow, in a great anti-slavery meet- 
ing in Spanish ‘Town, the capital, in 1849, 
at which the Bishop of Jamaica presided, 


‘ observed with equal truth and eloquence, 


‘** Your soil is confessed to be generally 
excellent. The weeds of your public 
roads are the ornamental plants of our 








») {? 
greenhouses and hothouses. Your very 


wilds are orchards. ‘The grandeur of 


your mountains is qualified only by the 


soft charms of their vegetation, and the 
beauty of nature has transformed your 
rocky cliffS into hanging gardens. Your 
isle has a central position in the ocean, as 


if to receive and to dispense the riches of 
the earth.” 

Jamaica contains a great variety of wood 
fort 


and for 


ie manufacture of beautiful furniture, 


the construction or completion of 
buildings, though probably only a part is 
yet known. Besides its well-known ma- 


hogany, now scarce, there are cedar, 
yacea, mahoe, ebony, wild orange, yellow 
sanders, bully tree, lignum vite, brazaletta, 
maiden plum, mountain guava, and several 


The 


other, in size and grandeur ; 


others. eotton tree excels every 


rising and 
enormous trunk and 
like the lord of 
It flourishes in both the lowlands 
ulls ; 


spreading, in its 


majestic branches, the 


fore st. 


and the but its wood is so soft that 


lt sé 


ves scarcely any purpose but to be 


out for canoes. 


scooped 


| 
fine cotton is 


Its exquisitely 


not manufactured. At a 


eertain elevation fern begins to abound, 


and in the higher mountains it becomes a 


tree. ‘The varieties are very great, and 


many of the ferns are delicately fine. 
y trumpet tree 1s spared to shade 


The 


handsomely shaped, with fine foliage, and 


sandbox tree is large, 
takes its name trom the boxes in which its 


seeds are inclosed, and which, if plucked 


in time, make pretty sand-boxes ; but if 
allowed to remain on the tree till they 
ripen, burst with considerable noise and 
scatter the seeds around. Thus the Author 


ides for the distribution as 


the 
Parasitical plants abound everywhere, ex- 


OF Hature prov 


well as preservation of 


species, 


cept at the greatest heights, and, if allowed 


y 
to crow, intertwine and cover everything. 
The chewst ek may be 

| 


cellent tooth-powder ; 


ground into an ex- 
and nothing Is more 
common than to see negro women, early 
in the morning, as they walk the streets, 
or emerge from their places of rest, 
freshening the pearly whiteness of their 
piece of the chewstick, 
tooth-brush. The 


ows In the pastures, in some places 


teeth with a 


used as a sensitive 


plan 


very abundantly. ‘he plant called * live 


forever” will grow anywhere, even hung 


up in the house, and is so indestructible 


prolific that it soon becomes a very 
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troublesome weed. The fruit of the akee, 
transplanted from Africa, is a very pala- 
table 


with salt fish. 


article of food, and is often eaten 

Justice cannot be done to Jamaica with- 
out a word or two on esculent vegetation. 
The yam, now known in England, needs 
neither description nor eulogy. Even an 
Irishman would utterly forget the potato, 
in his enjoyment of the white and Indian 
yam. The latter yam, commonly called 
is exceedingly delicate and 
The 
agreeable occasionally, but is too sweet 
The 


different from the cocoa palm, and the 


“ yampy Be 


pleasant. sweet potato is very 


for constant use. cocoa, very 
coco’ for be verage, Is not so fine a root 
as the yam, but of a firmer texture, and 
the The 


enormous leaves and beautiful clusters of 


more Ih use negroes, 


among 
the plaintain and banana greatly heighten 
the picturesque appearance of the field or 
the 
as it is plucked; and the plaintain, 
roasted before it is quite ripe, Is one of the 
food. Roasted 


breadfruit is very pleasant and nutritive ; 


carden : banana may be roasted or 


eaten 


most grateful articles of 


but the tree, though remarkably handsome, 


and very productive, is not extensively 


cultivated, and has not realized the design 
of its introduction, probably owing to the 
abundance and variety of preexisting food. 
Nothing ean exceed, nothing of the sort 
equals, the muecilaginous and highly nu- 
tritive ochropod, especially in soup. The 
palm, 


beautiful cabbage tree, or cabbage 


crowing in the mountains to the height of 
upward, 
forms at its summit and just beneath its 


one hundred and fifty feet and 
beautiful crown of foliage, a leafy heart, 
which our own cauliflower cannot equal ; 
but to obtain the precious morsel the tree 


must be felled. "The 


avocado pear grows 


on a large tree; it Is usually eaten with 
pepper and salt, and in conjunction with 
animal food; but its richness and fineness, 
like the sweetness of honey, must be ex- 
For the 


invalid and for the thirsty traveler, no 


perienced to be understood. 


beverage can surpass the cocoa-nut wat 


and the 


jelly of the young cocoa-nut is 


elicious of all 


one of the most d fruits. 
Most 


first and to the Euro 


of the fruits seem to want, at the 


pean palate, a little 
Kuropean acidity ; the 
neesberry, the star-apple, the 
the 


d the sour 


of the but 


le, the 


pine- 


renadillo, the guava, the mango, 


custard-apple, the sweet Sop al 

















sop, the cherimoyer, the citron, the orange, 
the 
granate, the jack, the Jamaica gooseberry, 
the Tahiti apple, the genip, the melon, the 


mammee, the shaddock, the pome- 


tamarind, the papaw, the cashew, with 
others, are found to afford great variety 
and fineness of flavor; and they might all 
be greatly improved by cultivation, which 
is scarcely ever bestowed upon any of 
them; for agriculture, and not horticulture, 
has been the study and occupation of 
Jamaica, and is, unquestionably, its chief 
interest. In the are to 
found the English strawberry, apple, pea, 
Indeed, 
there is scarcely any European fruit or 


mountains be 


potato, asparagus, and artichoke. 


vegetable but may be cultivated at some 
elevation. Throughout the year there is 
a constant succession and variety of food. 
With the varied and abundant produce of 
the island itself, and the continuous im- 
ports from Great Britain and the United 
States, there is no want of appropriate 
and acceptable nutriment for either the 
healthy or the invalid, the delicate or the 
robust. Very fine mutton and beef may 
be had in the mountains, though in the 
lowlands the beef is often lean and tough; 
and from the fresh and salt water very 
excellent and various fish is obtained, as 
mudfish, eels, calapava, kingfish, groupa, 
mackerel, barracooter, lobster, prawns, 
shrimps, mullet, jack, and many others. 
The 


teemed., 


black crab of Jamaica is much es- 


One of the greatest luxuries in the low- 


Jands is an early morning drive. Setting 


off before sunrise, you find the air refresh- 
ingly cool, and feel as if you were inhaling 
the very atmosphere of paradise. ‘T'ravel- 
ing in Jamaica is done at all hours, when 
occasion calls ; but the knowing ones, who 
study the welfare of themselves and their 
horses, and journey at their own option, rest 
during the noontide heats, and travel in the 
The 


interval betweea sunset and dark is very 


cool of the morning and afternoon. 


short; and as the sun begins to disappear 
the heavy dews begin to fall, which pru- 
dent people, especially the delicate, avoid. 
But at midnight the fall of the dew has 
ceased, and then traveling may be com- 
menced at any hour with safety. 

Nothing is more striking, in very dry 


seasons, than the contrast between the 
parched and arid lowlands and the verdant, 
woody, and grassgrown hills. Below, 
between the shore and the base of the 
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mountains, or in the bottom of deep interior 
valleys, there is scarcely a blade of grass, 
and vegetable life appears almost extinct, 
except in the hardy cacti, the penguin, the 
logwood, cashew, and ebony trees ; above, 
where vegetable life aspires to the clouds, 
and attracts the skyey juices, the luxuriant 
Guinea-grass covers the hills to the very 
summit ; and the parasitical plants form 
lofty and extended masses of the finest 
festooning ; while the trees are clad with 
the richest foliage, and the gardens of the 
peasantry are either largely yielding, or 
largely promising, what is pleasant to the 
In the plains, the 
traveler becomes wearied and exhausted 


eye and good for food. 


from the intense heat of a cloudless, tro- 
pical sky; but as he winds his upward 
way among the interlacing hills, and in 
the of 
arching trees, he feels as if suddenly trans- 
ferred to another land and inspired with 
life. But the lowlands themselves 
exhibit strange scenic contrasts. When 
protracted drought appears to have nearly 


shade bamboo groves and over- 


new 


annihilated vegetation, and Guinea-grass 
for the cattle has to be supplied from the 
contiguous or distant hills, a rainy season 
(May or October) sets in, with gathering 
clouds, lurid lightning, and pealing thunder ; 
night and day, for several days in succes- 
sion, the waters pour down as if emptied 
from innumerable buckets, the streets be- 
come deep and rapid streams, the rivers 
overflow their banks and sweep away 
cottages and bridges; and then again the 
rains suddenly cease, the sun shines out 
light 
vegetation revives with great vigor, and 


with unclouded and intense heat, 
tracts of land that erewhile seemed nothing 
but clay and dust, become green and gay 
with luxuriant grass and bright yellow 
flowers. It is after such rains, preceded 
by such droughts, that bilious fever chiefly 
prevails, that medical practitioners are 
ceaselessly out, and that death gathers an 
abundant harvest. The chief agricultural 
produce of the lowlands is the sugar-cane ; 
and those estates which lie close to the 
hills and climb their gentlest acclivities, 
so as to catch the mountain rains, are often 
flourishing and remunerative ; while sugar 
estates, farther off, are often parched and 
lancuishing. The value of sugar estates 
depends upon situation and soil, and upon 
facilities for the cheap and easy shipment 
of sugar, arising from good roads and con- 
tizuous harbors. 
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It is difficult to describe the mountains 
of Jamaica. They form the chief portion 
of the island, running its whole length, 
from east to west, in an unbroken chain, 
which towers to the greatest altitude in 
the eastern end; forming the celebrated 
Blue Mountains; then dips toward the 
center, shoots up again in the Bull Head 
Peak, and sinks again, but never meanly, 
Along the 
uorthern side of this fine mountain range, 


toward the western extremity. 


the acclivities are generally more gentle 
and beautiful ; the southern 
more abrupt and bold, and often with huge 
The chief plains 


along side 


projections seaward. 
are on the southern side, and the prince 
of them is Liguanea, under the mountains 
of St. Andrew, and surrounding the city 
of Kingston. The Blue Mountains take 
their name from the blue aspect which, to 
the spectator on the plains or on the 
vessel’s deck, they uniformly present, as 
they proudly climb the azure vault, and 
vail North of the 
valley drained by Negro River proudly 
soars Blue Mountain Peak. eight thousand 


their head in clouds. 


feet, or upward of a mile, above the sea- 
level, wrapping his head in mist and drink- 
ing the frequent shower. Crossing these 
valleys, and the intermediate hills, at cer- 
tain seasons you see the coffee fields white 
with blossoms, as if covered with snow ; 
and you inhale the rich odor of the coffee 
flower, which is a jessamine. At length, 
sealing the peak by a path through the 
bushes and trees, you have a prospect, In 
a clear day, east, west, north, and south, 
of mountains and plains, of earth and sea, 
which ean neither be deseribed nor for- 
gotten, and which well repays the fatigue 
ot ascent. 
From many a hill-top, in these moun- 


tain-masses, you nay gaze upon mag- 


nificent panoramas—on hill o’erlapping or 
o’ertopping hill, stretching into the dim 
the 
on spreading plains beneath—on 


distance, or aspiring to celestial 
canopy 
sugar estates far down in the plains, look- 
ing like gardens—on the towns of Kings- 
ton and Port 
harbors, flanked by Fort Augusta and the 


\postles’ Battery—and on * the sea, the 


Royal, with their noble 


sea, the open sea “beyond. 


way along the sinuous roads, among and 


around the ever-varying hills and th 
cottages and villages of the peasantry 
gazing upon the precipitous roadside 


descents, on the one hand, and upon the 


Wending your 
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successive elevations, on the other— 
the deep ravines and gorges—the ample 
valleys and confluent streams, you may 
contemplate the loves of the clouds and 
the mountains, and the abundant progeny 
of rains, rills, and rivers; you may expa- 
tiate, with faney and feeling, upon the 
aspects of a land ennobled by freedom and 
consecrated by religion. Following the 
road of a frontier ridge, you reach an 
opening in the hills, whence you see, with 
equal distinctness, on the one hand, Blue 
Mountain Peak and the the 


Yallahs beneath, interspersed with coffee- 


basin of 


works, negro villages, and places of wor- 
ship; and on the other hand, the hills 
melting into the lowlands, and the plains 
declining into the sea. 


+ ++ 


[For the National Magazine.] 


THE STORMS AND STARS OF MARCH. 


BY JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, 


Hansu is the voice, and loud the war 

Of storms in that ungenial time, 
When, leaving southern lands afar, 

The sun wakes up our northern clime: 
The long white surges of the de ep 

Then break on every wailing shore, 
And, foaming down each rocky steep, 

The mountain torrents rage and roar, 


Like rapiers driven with vengeful thrust, 
On breast and brow the cold winds Leat, 
And rushing hail, or troubled dust, 
Sweeps the rough road and echoing street : 
The groaning woods are bleak and bare, 
The violet slumbers yet unseen, 
And those wide fields and pastures wear 
No welcome tint of early green, 


But Gop, with all a Father's love, 

When earth thus reft of beauty lies, 
Reveals, in blazing pomp above, 

The wonders of his radiant skies :— 
Look thou on night's refulgent arch, 

When that rude hour thy gladness mars, 
And thou shalt find, in raging March, 

The month at once of storms and stars, 


For lo! the great Orion burns, 
Descending in the cloudless west, 
And red Arcturus now returns, 
Beaming at eve, a sacred guest: 
Far up, in circles broad and bright, 
The Bear and Lion move and shine, 
While Sirius lifts his orb of light, 
And fills our hearts with thoughts divine. 


Thus, ever thus, when storms arise, 
And all is dark and joyless here, 
He sets before our longing eyes 
The glories of that lofty sphere :— 
When sorely tried we grieve alone, 
Or sink beneath oppression’s rod, 
He whispers from his starry throne, 


“ Look up, O man! anp Trust in Gop.” 
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A VILLAGE TALE, 
“ greg GODFREY, grocer, dra- 


per, and general dealer; licensed 
to sell tea, tobacco, and snuff ; agent to the 
Farmers’ Fire Insurance Company, and 
the Sans-pareil Life Insurance Compa- 
ny—” and so forth. 
liverybody for miles round knew Robert 
Godfrey—bluff, burly, and positive ; obsti- 
nate as a mule when he took a notion inte 
his head, or determined on a course of 
action; good-tempered, nevertheless, in 
the main, and straight forward and upright ; 
shrewd, too, industrious, and business-like. 
IIe had a good shop and a good trade, and 


those old-world garments bloomed, that we 


| write—did wax impatient and restive, and 


} 


good investments somewhere, as was gen- | 
| something to his credit to say, that he 


erally believed, though where, or how he 
had invested the superfluous profits of five- 
and-thirty years of successful trading was 
not exactly known. Nor was it known 
how large they were ; but larger or small- 
er, it was young Master Robert who would 
have them all by-and-by, as was natural, 
for wasn’t he the only son? and after be- 
ing sO many years a widower, it was not 
likely that old Godfrey would take another 


wife. So the villagers said ; and they were 
right. It never seemed to enter the head 


of the old tradesman that there was another 
woman in the world he need care a button 
for, except in a general way, besides his 
own niece and housekeeper, and sometimes 
shop-assistant—pretty and sensible Rebec- 
ca Kennet, who had lived with her uncle 
ever since she was ten years old, and that 
was full ten years before the date of my 
story, and who seemed as much his daugh- 
ter as ever was dutiful niece to a humor- 
some but indulgent old uncle. 

Everybody for miles round knew young 
Robert Godfrey too. To be sure, he was 
not so constant to the shep as his father 
had been through life; and when he was 
there, he was a little too much disposed to 
put on an air of superciliousness, as much 
as to say, “It is very condescending in 
me—very, ma’am—to weigh your half- 
quarters of tea, and your half-ounces of 
snuif; and your ounces of tobacco, my 
good man: but I’ll do it, and not charge 
you a farthing than my father’s 
youngest apprentice would charge, either. 
And that’s something to be proud of and 
thankful for, ma’am and sir. J think so.” 

Yes, Robert Godfrey the younger was 
widely known; and if some old goody in 
a red cloak—for it is of the days in which 


more 


exclaim that Master Robert was “ main 
high, and a good deal uppish, and too much 
a grandee for his trade, J think,’”’ he was 
a favorite out of the shop, and was a wel- 
come enough visitor at three-fourths of the 
farm-houses in the neighborhood—as might 
be predicated, perhaps, respecting a young 
man with really a handsome figure and 
face, a good address, a cheerful disposition, 
a good moral reputation, a tolerably rich 
father, and himself not twenty-three years 
of age. 

Old Mr. Godfrey did not care to hold 
the reins with too tight a hand, and Robert 
did much as he pleased: perhaps it is 





did please to be tolerably amenable to 
his father’s wishes, whenever they were 
attentive to his 


expressed, and very 


| cousin. 


“The very thing, of all others, that I 
most wished for,” had been Mr. Godfrey's 
self-congratulation, some time before, when 
he discovered Robert and Rebecca had 
made up their minds to be man and wife 
some day: “I hoped it might be so, for 
Rebecea is a good girl, and a clever one, 
and will keep the business together ; she 
is gentle and loving too; Robert might, to 
be sure, have got a girl witha little fortune ; 
but then, “tis as broad as ‘tis long, for some- 
body else would have been sure to want 
Rebecca, and I should have given her 
something, as in duty bound after bringing 
her up, and left her something in my will; 
and now, there will be no cutting and con- 
triving, but *t will all keep together and go 
together. No, there couldn’t be a better 
thing, though I have never hinted at it— 
not onee.”” And so, thenceforth; Robert 
Godfrey and Rebecca Kennet quietly and 


| quite as a matter of course, when the nov- 


elty of the thing was over, and without 
any violent and fiery courtship, but a good 
deal of pleasant confidence, and in a sen- 
sible sort of way, plighted their troth, and, 


| waiting only a convenient season, were 


looked upon as being—to quote the words 
of the old women in red cloaks—* as good 
as married already.”” And they walked 
together to the house of God, and took 
long evening walks besides; and if some- 
times Robert did start off upon a ramble, 
tired of standing behind the counter, when 
his father thought he might as well be at 
home, he never calculated on a pout or a 
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frown or a curious question from his fair 
cousin on his return, 

They were to be married, and the very 
day was appointed. It wanted only three 
months to the time; and, to clear off old 
visiting scores, Rebecea accepted an invi- 
tation to spend a week or two with some 
friends of her uncle in a town at some dis- 
tance from her home. The visit was paid, 
and on her return Rebecca was aecompa- 
nied by one of the young ladies of the 
family, who volunteered her services in 
making due preparations for the approach- 
ing wedding. 

* Boast 


How often, and, alas! 


not thyself of to-morrow.” 
with how little effect, 
has this caution to be repeated and reiter- 
ated! 


expired, a fever broke out in the village, and 


Before the intervening time had 


among its earliest sufferers was our friend 


Rebecca; and the injudicious treatment 
of the disease by an ignorant and conceited 
practitioner added to the violence of the 
attack. ‘The whole household was in con- 
sternation. ‘The old shopkeeper was half 
beside himself, and sent off an express for 
Robert was down- 
and Miss 
Ii., the young friend, terrified at the idea 
that 


camped, and left poor Rebecea to her fate. 


another medical man; 
stricken with the sudden blow ; 


the fever was infectious, hastily de- 


Of course, there was no more said about 


the wedding at that time; for when the 
day arrived, the bride-elect was dangerous- 
ly ill. 
remained, or, rather, as her uncle affirmed, 
“ill of the doctor.” 


‘The fever was abated, but its effects 


she was Time and 


nursing, however, brought back the bloom 
to her cheel 
ed frame; but months had elapsed before 
febecea had the 


half-made bridal dresses, and to set to work 


<,and strength to her emaciat- 


eourage to look out her 


upon them afresh. And, meanwhile, a 
new cause for anxiety had arisen. Young 


Godfrey had lost his former vivacity—had 


become restless and melancholy. The re 


was nothing the matter with him, he said 
impatiently, when questioned; and the 
doctor said so too, ¢ xcept that care and 
constant fretting had affected his nerves. 


| enough, and seemed to 


his affection for his 


This was natura 


prove the stre noth of 


cousin. And yet, it was observable that 
her evident restoration to health brought 
with it no improvement in his spirits; he 


and 


le neth, de- 


became more moody in his temper, 
wan in countenance, and, at 


claring that he must have a ehange of air 
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and scene, and pleading an old invitation 
from the E.’s, he started one fine morn- 
ing on the London coach, which passed 
through their town. 

“ Good-by, Rebecca; I shan’t keep 
away from you long, my pretty one, and 
then——” In another minute the coach 
had rattled off, and 


her morning occupations, 


returned to 
** And then "— 


; 


Rebecea 


she whispered to herself; ‘and then!’ 
And if there were a gentle blush on her 
cheek, and a little additional sparkling in 
her bright eyes, we need not too curiously 
explain the reason why. 


“Tsn't it very odd, Rebecea, that Rob- 
Here, 


he has been gone a month, and only two 


ert does not write a little oftener.? 


or three shabby bits of notes from him. I] 
think 
If I were you, 


can't what he is’ shilly-shallying 


girl, I should begin 


about. 
to be jealous.” 

“7 don’t know how, uncle,” replied Re- 
beeea, with a smile; “ but I think too that 
Robert 


oftener. 


might find time to write a little 
Ile says he is a good deal better, 
though, and so we must not minda little neg- 
leet: poor fellow, I dare say he is enjoying 
the change. I hope so, I am sure.” 

** Does he say anything about returning 
Ther 
was nothing about it in mine, you know.” 
*T shall 


soon see you again,’ he says, ‘and so I need 


in his last note to you, Rebecca 2 


* Soon, he says, uncle—soon. 
not trouble you with a long letter.’ ”’ 

“Um! Well, I 
soon, that is, as soon as he feels himself 
And 


you know, Rebeeca, the sooner this wed- 


wish he would come 
strong enough to get to work again. 
ding is over the better. I should like vou 
to be married before our busy time comes 
on, and have it well over, so as not to 
that Do n't 
you think so, Rebeeea?” 


have any hindrances way. 


“Tt would be as well, uncle,” said she 
quietly. 

“And all your finery—is that ready? 
or shall we send for Louisa to come and 
A pretty sort of a friend 
she is, to run away as she did, and leave 


help you again ? 


you so ill as you were.” 

* Tt wasn’t very kind, certainly, uncle ; 
but, poor thing, she was sadly afraid of 
But I shall 


Yes, uncle, all 


catching the fever, you know. 
do without her this time. 


my finery, as you call it, is pretty nearly 
re ady.” 


** Rebecca,” said Mr. Godfrey, turning 
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suddenly upon her, and kissing her very 
paternally, ** you are the most sensible girl 
| ever met with. 
out of a hundred would have pretended to 
be terribly shocked to have such questions 
put to them by an old fellow like me ; and 
would have turned as red as poppies, and 
made some fine-lady lackadaisical speech ; 
and you take it as quietly as if it were 
only about making a pudding.” 

**And I am sure, uncle, | don’t know 
why I should not,” said Rebecea. 

‘Nor I either, Rebecea,” said her uncle ; 
“but then, you know, we are not—what do 
they call it?—sentimental ; that’s the word, 
I think. But I wish Robert would write, 
though,” he added. “J can’t think what 
the boy is about.” 


| 
| 


Now, ninety-nine girls | 


He knew too soon, or not soon enough, | 


what he was about; and so did Rebecca. 

“T wish you joy, Mr. Godfrey,” said 
his neighbor the shoemaker, one morning, 
about a week after the conversation we 
have recorded, “and your son too; but, 
somehow, Master Robert has taken us by 
surprise. I didn’t know anything about 
these new movements, and should not have 
I fancied “twas all fixed and set- 
tled another way.” 

Mr. Godfrey looked up and looked down, 
took off his spectacles, rubbed them with 


guessed. 


a corner of his apron, and put them on 
again, and then stared his acquaintance full 
in the face. 

‘I am much obliged to you, Mr. Pea- 
cock,” he said gravely; ‘and my son 
Robert is much obliged to you, if you will 
take my word on trust; but there’s one 
thing Ive got to say—I don’t understand 
a syllable of what you are talking about.” 

* There now—didn’t I say so? But 
surely, Mr. Godfrey, you must be joking. 
Didn't I see it with my own eyes in the 
paper, only last night 2?” 

“What did you see in the paper, Mr. 
Peacock 7” 

** Why, my dear sir, didn’t you see it? 
but you don’t take our paper though, I 
forgot; [7ll go and fetch it.” 

* What is the man talking about ?” said 
Mr. Godfrey to himself. 
ran against coming from the Crown last 


** Some post he 
night, | suppose. He goes there a good 
deal too often for his purse, I think, and 
stays a good deal too long for his health.” 

‘here, Mr. Godtrey, there,” said Mr. 
Peacock, returning to the shop-door with 


“ Ha! ha! Mr. 


a newspaper in his hand. 
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Godfrey—sly, very sly of you! but we ‘Il 
set the bells ringing, for all that.” 

Mr. Godfrey took the paper in his hand, 
and read: ** Married this morning, at St. 
Barnabas’s Church, Mr. Ropertr Gop- 
FREY, JuN., of , to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Henry E., of this town.” 

“Tis a falsehood !”? thundered the old 





shop-keeper—* a base fabrication, a vile, 
horrid /ie!”’ and he hurled the paper from 
him. “JT wonder, Mr. Peacock, you should 
dare insult me by thrusting that dirty paper 
in my face.” 

“ But, sir,’ stammered Mr. Peacock, 
who had some reason for deprecating the 
wrath of his richer neighbor—** but, my 


good friend, what have I done? I thought, 
” 





of course, you must have known it- 

“ Known it? known it?) How was 1 to 
know what did n’t happen—what never is 
to happen? I tell you, *tis a mischievous 
hoax. I should like to know who put it 
in the paper. I’d prosecute them for it, 
or my name isn’t Godfrey. Yes, I would ;” 
and he looked as if he would too, with the 
greatest pleasure. 

“Well, Mr. Godfrey, I only saw it in 
the paper, and, as in duty bound, I came to 
wish you joy.” 

“Much obliged to you, Mr. Peacock,” 
said the tradesman, with a grim smile. 

‘“T thought, of course, *t was all agreea- 
ble, or I should n’t have mentioned it. J 
didn’t put it there, Mr. Godfrey ;” and 
picking up his paper, he turned to go to 
his own door, for, thought he, friend God- 
frey looks dangerous just now. 

“7 don’t suppose you did, sir; no, I 
don’t think you did put it in the paper,” 
replied Mr. Godfrey ; “ but hark ye,” he 
added, raising his voice, * you talked of 
setting the bells ringing, did n’t you 2” 

* Yes, Mr. Godfrey, if *tis agreeable to 
you,” said the crest-fallen shoemaker, who 
was also bell-ringer in chief, humbly —* if 
"tis quite agreeable—not wisy wersy.” 

* Very well, ‘tis wisy wersy, and ‘tis n't 
agreeable ; and hark ye, friend—come a 
little bit nearer, if you don’t want all the 
Mr. Peacock edged up 
‘ore i 
hear a single tinkle of a single bell, there’s 
that debt of yours—you understand me, 
Mr. Peacock ?” 

Yes, the shoemaker did understand, and 
He took the hint, however, 
and there was no bell-ringing—not a tinkle, 
as Mr. Godfrey had said. 


place to hear.” 
watchfully to the shop door again. 


disappeared. 
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““What is it all 
Rebecea, laying her hand on Mr. Godfrey’s 
arm, from the interior of the shop. 

Mr. Godfrey started :—* I didn’t know 
you were here, Rebecca.” 

** You talked so loud, uncle, and so fast, 
I thought to be sure there must be some- 


about, unele?” asked 


thing the matter; so I came to see.” 

* You didn’t hear what that silly fellow 
was talking about, did you, my girl?” and 
Mr. Godtrey looked uneasily at his niece. 
No; satisfied she hadn't 
heard. 

* No, uncle, not a word.” 

“Ah, well! "tis no A 
stupid hoax in his stupid newspaper, that’s 
all; not worth talking about. 1 wish the 
postman would come. I tell you what, 
Rebecea, if we do n’t get our letters sooner, 
Q, 


1S. 


he was soon 


consequence. 


I‘ll write to the postmaster about it. 
there ’s his horn at last, and here he 
Now, Austin, look sharp.” 

* None for me, Austin?” asked a soft 
voice—it was Rebecca’s—as the postman 
Was turning away, after putting three or 
four letters into her uncle’s hands. 

** None this morning, Miss Kennet.” 

* Hlere’s one from Robert at last ; anda 
long one, it seems,” said Mr. Godfrey ; and 


then, as though he felt he had said too 


much, he hurried into his little box of a 
counting-house, and shut the door. 

**Ma’am—Miss Kennet—O do 
here; there’s something the matter with 
Mr. Godfrey!” shouted a young appren- 
“| heard 


him tumble down, such a lump, and there 


come 


tice, in the extremity of alarm. 


he is groaning hke—like—’t is a fit he must 
be in, | think.” 

An open letter was in Mr. Godfrey's 
hand ; and when his niece had gently rais- 
ed his head, and he had staggered to the 
he had fallen, 
said, “Tis true, Rebeeca, too true.” 


only 
We 


there 


seat from which he 


must draw a vail here, however 
are some scenes in domestic life too sacred 
for intrusion, as well as too touching for 
description. 

The news soon spread far and wide ; 
had been jilted. Sudde nly 
enamored the of Rebecea’s 


fulse friend, Robert Godfrey had trampled 


Miss Kennet 


by charms 
on the claims of honor and conscience, 
and turned a deaf ear to their remonstrance, 
and carred on a treacherous and concealed 
correspondence, which ended in a secret 
and hurried marriage with Louisa EF. In 
the long letter which he wrote to his father, 
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deal about the im- 
his hand where it 


there great 

possibility of giving 
could not be accompanied with his heart ; 
and how he had been deceived in thinking 
that the sentiments of respect and affection 
he had and still felt for his 
cousin, were those of genuine love; and 


was a 


nourished 


how sorry he was he should have misled 
his cousin, but how he really could not 
help it—it was the fault of circumstances, 
and no fault of his own; and how much 
worse it would have been for him to have 
made the inportant discovery of his mis- 
take after marriage; and how he hoped 
Rebecca would not take it to heart, but 
rather rejoice that she had escaped being 
united to one who found he had no warmer 
feeling toward her than that of friendship ; 
and how he hoped his father and his cousin 
would forgive him, and that they should be 
happy hereafter in the new turn of events ; 
and how his beloved Louisa regretted, and 
so forth ; and how he left it with his father 
to say whether he and his lovely wife should 
return to ——, or, if that, at present, would 
not be agreeable, to help to set him up in 
business elsewhere; and how his dear 
Louisa had a little money of her own—a 
few hundred pounds, which she had gen- 
erously placed at his entire disposal ; and 
how he expected his father would write to 
him in a few days to say that he was not 
very angry, and that his cousin was very 
resigned ; and how he hoped and was sure 
she would meet with some one more worthy 
of her love than he ever could have been, 
and so forth. But enough of this trash, 
which was accompanied by a note from the 
father of Robert's bride, who declared that 
he had been no party to the transaction ; 
that the marriage came upon him like a 
thunder-clap, for he hadn't the slightest 
idea that anything of the sort was going 
on till it Robert his 
daughter having managed their affairs with 


was all over, and 
such secrecy ; that he was very angry in- 
deed about it, but that what was done could 
not be undone, and that the wisest plan was 
to make the best of a bad bargain; that 
his daughter and her husband were then at 
his house, for he could n‘t turn them out of 
doors, but that, as they were not distressed 
for money, he supposed they would fix on 
some plan soon, but that they were waiting 
Mr. Godfrey’s commands ; and that he 
hoped his old friend would exonerate him 
from all the 
young people their rashness and duplicity 


blame, and would forgive 
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and stratagems ; ‘“ for, after all,” said Mr. 
E., “it might have been worse, and you 
know, friend Godfrey, we cannot put old 
heads on young shoulders.” 

Yes, the news soon spread far and wide 
that wretched day ; and that the old shop- 


keeper had been found in a fit with the | 


open letter in his hand; and that Miss 
Rebecca, when she came to know the rights 


and the wrongs of it, had to be taken to | 


her chamber, as pale as a corpse, and that | 


there she was still, and would not see a 
single person, except her uncle. And 
there were great cryings out of ‘ Shame! 
shame !” for Rebecca was a favorite with 
the old and the young; and if she had not 
been, they would that day have cried out 
Shame!” And it was a bustling, busy 


day for Mr. Peacock, the cordwainer, who 


had Ais version of the story to tell fifty | 


times, out of the Crown, and in the Crown, 
iill he got so gloriously elated at last, that 
he lost the power of speech; and there 
was more beer drunk that day at the Crown 
tlian there had been since the last feast- 
day. 

But night came at last ; and then another 
distressful day ; and then, as night came 
round again, Mr. Godfrey and his niece 
met in their little sitting-room—he, broken 
down in spirit, and looking older by months 
and years than he had looked forty-eight 
hours before ; and she, gentle as ever, and 
tearless, and thoughtless of herself, intent 
only on softening the cruel blow which had 
fallen on her uncle, but pale nevertheless, 
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** He shan’t come near the house again ; 
I’ll let him know that; and as to his 
clothes and rattle-traps, I “ll pack up every 
rag, and stick, and straw, the first thing 
to-morrow, and send them off; but don’t 
let him show his face here, that’s all.” 

* But, uncle, hear, pray do hear me.” 

“JT had rather you wouldn’t say any 
more, Rebecca, about Robert, unless you 
could make up your mind to abuse him as 
heartily as I do. My poor girl, I cannot 
bear to see your pale, sad face, and hear 
your meek, gentle words, and to know that 
your heart is near upon breaking all the 
while. And to think that the false-hearted 
one who has worked all this mischief is a 
son of mine—my only son! No, I'll never 
forgive him!” And Mr. Godfrey struck 
the table with his broad hand so violently, 
to give effect to his bitter words, and still 
more bitter wrath, that Rebecca started 
nervously, and uttered a faint involuntary 
cry. 

“| beg your pardon, Rebecca, I did not 
mean to startle you, poor girl; but I don’t 
know how to contain myself. To think of 
his deceit, and that girl’s too!” 

** Dear uncle, don’t let us say any more 
about it to-night,” said Rebecca, implor- 
ingly ; “ this is so sudden, so unexpected 
by us both, you know, that we are not 
aware what we are saying: we shall be 
better able to speak of it in a few days. 


| And, uncle, don’t make any harsh and 


from the conflict she had maintained with | 


her heart. A cursory observer would 
have said, “ Poor girl, she has suffered 
dreadfully, but she will soon get over it.” 
A closer and keener would have replied, 
‘““No, never!” Each would have 
right, and each wrong. 

The conversation of Rebecca and her 


been 


uncle was carried on in low and broken 
tones; but we may disclose its import. 
“T tell you, no, no, Rebecca ; | won't 
forgive him, so there’s no use in saying 
any more about it. You are a kind and 
good girl, as you always were ; but I won- 
der how you can have a word to say for 


such a—— 

“Tnele, dear uncle! don’t.” 

“Well, for your sake, I won’t call 
names ; and the best thing we can both do 
is to forget him altogether.” 

* Let us forget his fault, uncle, but not 
him.” 


Vou. IV., No. 3.—T 


hasty vows; you know you are sometimes 
apt to be hasty. Poor Robert!” and the 
stricken one could bear no more: tears, 
blessed tears, came to her relief at last ; and 


| hastily bidding her uncle “ good-night,” she 


retired to her chamber ; but not to sleep. 

It is one of the privileges of Christians 
that they may cast all their care upon God, 
because he careth for them. And another 
of the advantages they have in every scene 
of disappointment and sorrow, over those 
who are living * without God in the world,” 
is the assurance that all things are working 
together for their good. And thus, though 
“no chastisement for the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous, nevertheless, af- 
terward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 


| righteousness unto them which are exer- 


cised thereby.” We are not writing a 
sermon, but a simple village tale, and shall 
only add that, viewed in this light, and 
merely in reference to the present world, 
which, to make the best of it, is a world 
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of change and frequent vexation, religion 
has its great and important benefits; and 
the real believer in the Bible is better off 
than the unbeliever. There cannot be a 
doubt of this; infidels themselves 
acknowledged it; and the Christian may 
say, “ Their rock is not as our Rock, even 


have 


our enemies themselves being judges.” 
Rebecca Kennet was a Christian. We 
need not, and, therefore, we shall not, en- 
ter into the particulars of her early expe- 
rience. It is likely she was ignorant of 
many nice and 
shades of difference which distinguish one 
party from another in the Christian, or 
what is called the Christian world. She 
was not aware whether hers were high 


subtile distinctions and 


sentiments or low sentiments, so that on 
one occasion, after a long conversation with 
an old professor, he was fain to declare, 
witha puzzled countenance, “ Well, I can- 
not help hoping that Rebecea isa real child 
of God ; but, poor dear, she is a very little 
baby as yet; she is not out of the nursery.” 
But for all this, essentially Rebecca was a 
Christian : she had, by faith, seen the Cru- 
cified One, and loved him and trusted in 
him; and her faith and love were opera- 
tive. A branch of the heavenly Vine, she 
brought forth heavenly fruit; and if the 
sharp pruning-knife of the Great ITLus- 
bandman seemed to be severely applied, 
it was that she “might bring forth more 
fruit.” 

She retired, then, to her chamber, on 
that sorrowful evening, not to sleep, but to 
pray—to cast her burden upon One who 
The 
burden was a heavy one; it had fallen up- 
on her so suddenly too—it weighed her 


could give her strength to bear it. 


down, humbled her, distracted her; but 
she could pray. 

Her little room was decorated with many 
small tokens of the love which had passed 
away ; and in certain drawers of an old- 
fashioned piece of furniture were the bridal 
dresses which now she should never put on. 
With atrembling hand, but a resolute will, 
she opened the drawers, removed the 
garments, neatly and closely folding them, 
With 


them, one by one, she put out of sight the 


and placed them in an empty trunk. 


memorials of her blighted attachment— 
the the the 
small china vases from the mantelshelf, 


watch-chain and bracelets, 
the writing-case and work-box from her 
dressing-table, the miniature likeness of 


her cousin; andifa tear dropped upon that, 
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as for one moment she leaned over it and 
prayed again, who will harshly blame her? 
There was a set of book-shelves contain- 
ing her small library, which thenceforth 
would be still smaller: many of the vol- 
umes she had received as presents from 
her cousin, and thenceforth they must be 
banished, 

At length it was done; the lid of the 
trunk was closed, the lock was locked, and 
the trunk itself removed to the dark re- 
cesses of an unused closet, after which 
Rebecca, breathing more freely, sat down 
We shall not attempt to fol- 
Happily, 


to consider. 
low the current of her thoughts. 
she was not, as her uncle had truly said, 
a sentimental young lady ; nor could it be 
said of her, as it has been of some, that 
she abounded in all sorts of sense except 
common Of this good practical 
quality she had at least a fair share, to- 
gether with an abundant store of charity 
The result of these was 


sense, 


and good-will. 
shown in a letter, which, with much pains 
and labor, and with many interjectional 
assertions that he never suspected he 
should be so soft-headed, the old grocer 
wrote, a few days afterward, to his self- 
banished son :— 


“Son Ronert,—By this you are given to un- 
derstand that I have paid five hundred pounds 
into the county bank in your name; and you 
can have it by giving your receipt. I wish you 
to know that this is your cousin’s doings; she 
was going to leave me and get into a situation, 
thinking that when she was out of the way | 
should have you back again here. But I said, 
‘No, Rebecca, Robert never comes back here 
again; and if you desert me, I tell you down- 
right that not a farthing I have got shall ever 
go to him.’ ‘Don’t say so, uncle,’ she said; 
but I said, ‘I do say it, and will say it, and I 
mean it too:’ and sol did, and she saw it. And 
then she got me round somehow, poor girl, to 
say that if I would n’t have you home again, I 
would help to set you up in business somewhere 
else; and she would not be satisfied with less 
than five hundred pounds for you—down upon 
the nail. Well, there it is; and I hope you 
will get on with it. That and the money you say 
your wife has brought you will set you going, 


, and it will be your own fault if you don’t get 


on. When you are settled, you can let me 
know where you are, and what you are doing ; 
and some day, perhaps, | may come and see you. 
But you will please to remember that I reckon 
the money I give you now is your fair share of 
what I have got, and that, in my will, I mean 
to make over all that’s left—which is not so 
much as you may your cousin. 
She does not know this, but that does not sig- 


suppose—to 


no more at present from 


nify. So, 
“Your DISAPPOINTED FaTHER.” 


To be continued.) 
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HE long-tailed deer, one of the small- 

est of the deer kind, is found princi- 
pally in wooded countries ; but its favor- 
ite haunts are not in the heavy timber of 
the great forests, but in the park-like 
openings that occur in many parts of the 
Rocky Mountain valleys. Sometimes 
whole tracts of country are met with in 
these regions whose surface exhibits a 
pleasing variety of woodland and prairie ; 


sloping hills appear with coppices upon | 


their crests and along their sides. Among 
these natural groves may be seen troops 
of the long-tailed deer, browsing along the 
declivities of the hills, and, by their ele- 
gant attitudes and graceful movements, 
adding to the beauty of the landscape. 
Some years ago I had an opportunity 
of hunting the long-tailed deer. I was on 
my way across the Rocky Mountains to 
Fort Vancouver, when circumstances ren- 
dered it necessary that I should stop for 
some days at a small trading-post on one 
of the branches of the Columbia. I was, 
in fact, detained, waiting for a party of 
fur-traders with whom I was to travel, 
and who required some time to get their 
packs in readiness. The trading-post was 
a small place, with miserable accommo- 
dations, having scarcely room enough in 
its two or three wretched log-cabins to 
lodge half the company that happened at 
the time to claim its hospitality. As my 
business was simply to wait for my tray- 
eling companions I was of course ennuyé 
almost to death in such a place; and it 


was not long before I began to meditate a | 


hunting expedition. My servant Dick, ¢ 


bois brulé, or half-breed, and a first-rate 


hunter, suggested an idea which seemed 
to promise plenty of sport and venison,— 
a hunt to take place by night. I readily 
gave my consent, as I saw in the pro- 
posal the chances of enjoying a very rare 
sport. It was to be a fire-hunt; but not 
as usually practiced among backwoodsmen, 
by carrying a torch through the woods. 
Our torch was to float upon the water, 
while we were snugly seated beside it ; 
in other words, we would carry our torch 
in a canoe, and, floating down stream, 
would shoot the deer that happened to be 
upon the banks drinking or cooling their 
hoofs in the water. I had heard of the 
plan, but had never practiced it, although 


Dick had 


I was desirous of so doing. 


| 
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often killed deer in this way, and there- 
fore knew all about it. It was agreed, 
then, that we should try the experiment. 

During the next day Dick and I pro- 
ceeded in our preparations without saying 
anything to any one. It was our design 
to keep our night-hunt a secret, lest we 
might be unsuccessful, and get laughed at 
for our pains. On the other hand, should 
we succeed in killing a goodly number of 
long-tails, it would be time enough to let 
it be known how we had managed mat- 
ters. We had little difficulty in keeping 
our designs to ourselves. Every one was 
busy with his own affairs, and took no 
heed of our maneuvers. Our chief diffi- 
culty lay in procuring a boat; but for the 
consideration of a few loads of powder, 
we at length borrowed an old canoe that 
belonged to one of the Flathead In- 
dians—a sort of hanger-on of the post. 
This craft was simply a log of the cotton- 
wood, (Populus candicans,) rudely hol- 
lowed out by means of an ax, and slightly 
rounded at the ends to produce the canoe- 


shape. It was that species of water-craft 
popularly known throughout Western 


America as a “ dug-out,” a phrase which 
explains itself. It was both old and 
rickety, but, after a short inspection, 
Blue Dick declared it would do ‘ fust- 
rate.” 

Our next move was to prepare our 
torch. For this we had to make an ex- 
cursion to the neighboring hills, where we 
found the very material we wanted—the 
dry knots of the pitch pine-tree (Pinus 
rigida.) A large segment of birch-bark 
was then sought for and obtained, and our 
implements were complete. At twilight 
all was ready, and, stepping into our dug- 


_ out, we paddled silently down stream. As 


soon as we had got out of the neighbor- 


| hood of the post we lighted our torch. 


This was placed in a large fryingpan out 


| upon the bow, and was in reality rather a 


fire of pine-knots than a torch. It blazed 
up brightly, throwing a glare over the 


| surface of the stream, and reflecting in red 


light every object upon both banks. We, 
on the other hand, were completely hid- 
den from view by means of the birch-bark 
screen, which stood up between us and the 
torch. 

As soon as we were fairly under way, I 
yielded up the paddle to Dick, who now 
assigned to himself the double office of 
guiding the dug-out and keeping the torch 
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trimmed. I was to look to the shooting ; 
so placing my trusty rifle across my thighs, 
I sat alternately scanning both banks as 
we glided along. I shall never forget the 
romantic effect which was produced upon 
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my mind during that wild excursion. The | 


scenery of the river upon which we had 
launched our craft was at all times of a 
picturesque character. Under the blaze 
of the pine-wood—its trees and rocks 
tinted with a vermilion hue, while the 


| ° 
| gleaming eyes. 


ged her also into the boat. 


rippling flood below ran like molten gold | 
—the effect was heightened to a degree | 


of sublimity which could not have failed 
to impress the dullest imagination. It 
was the autumn season, too, and the foli- 


age, which had not yet commenced fall- | 


ing, had assumed those rich varied tints | 


so characteristic of the American sy/va— | 


various Jiues of green and golden, and 
yellow and deep red, were exhibited upon 


the luxuriant frondage that lined the banks | 


of the stream, and here and there drooped 
like curtains down to 
water’s edge. of that 


embroidered 


It was a seene 


the | 


wild beauty, that picturesque sublimity, | 


which carries one to the contemplation of 
its Creator. 

** Yonder!” muttered a voice that rous- 
ed me from my It was Dick 
who spoke ; and, in the dark shadow of 
the bireh-bark, I could see one of his arms 
extended and pointing to the right bank. 
My eyes followed the direction indicated : 
they soon rested upon two small objects, 


” 


reverie, 


| of the river. 


that from the darker background of the 


foliage appeared bright and luminous. 
These objects were round, and close to 
each other; and at a glance I knew them 
to be the eyes of some animal, reflecting 
the light of our torch. My companion 
whispered me that they were the eyes of 
a deer. I took sight with my rifle, aim- 
ing as nearly as [ could midway between 
the 


luminous spots. I pulled trigger, and 


my true piece cracked like a whip. The 
report was not loud enough to drown the 
noises that came back from the shore. 


There was a rustling of leaves, followed 
by a plunge, as of somebody falling in the 
water. Dick turned the head of the dug- 
out, and paddled her up to the bank. 
The torch, blazing brightly, lit up the 


scene ahead of us, and our eyes were 
gratified by the sight of a fine buck, that 
had fallen dead into the river. He was 


about being drawn into the eddy of the 
current; but Dick prevented this, and, 





seizing him by the antlers, soon de- 
posited him safely in the bottom of the 
dug-out. 

Our craft was once more headed down 
stream, and we scrutinized every winding 
of the banks in search of another pair of 
In less than half an hour 
these appeared, and we succeeded in kill- 
ing a second long-tail—a doe—and drag- 
Shortly after, 
a third was knocked over, which we found 
standing out in the river upon a small 
point of sand. This proved to be a young 
spike-buck, his horns not having as yet 
branched off into antlers. About a quar- 
ter of a mile further down a fourth deer 
was shot at, and missed, the dug-out hav- 
ing grazed suddenly against a rock just 
as I was pulling trigger, thus rendering 
my aim unsteady. 

I need hardly say that this sport was 
extremely exciting ; and we had got many 
miles from the post, without thinking either 
of the distance or the fact that we should be 
under the disagreeable necessity of paddling 
the old Flathead’s canoe every inch of the 
way back again. Down stream it was all 
plain sailing ; and Dick’s duty was light 
enough, as it consisted merely in keeping 
the dug-out head foremost in the middle 
The current ran at the rate 
of three miles hour, and therefore 
drifted us along with sufficient rapidity. 

The first thing that suggested a return 
to either of us was the fact that our pine- 
knots had run out: Dick had just piled 
the last of them in the fryingpan. At 
this moment a noise sounded in our ears 


an 


that caused us some feelings of alarm: it 
was the noise of falling water. It was 
not new to us, for, since leaving the post, 
we had passed the mouths of several 
small streams that debouched into the one 
upon which we were, in most cases over 
a jumble of roeks, thus forming a series 
of noisy rapids. But that which we now 
heard was directly ahead of us, and must, 
thought we, be a rapid or fall of the 
stream itself; moreover, it appeared loud- 
er than any we had hitherto passed. 

We lost but little time in conjectures. 
The first impulse of my companion, upon 
catching the sound, was to stop the prog- 
ress of the dug-out, which in a few see- 
but by this 


onds he sueceeded in doing ; 


time our torch had shown us that there 
was a sharp turning in the river, with a 


The 


long reach of smooth water below. 




















eascade, therefore, could not be in our 
stream, but in some tributary that fell into 
it near the bend. On seeing this, Dick 
turned his paddle, and permitted the dug- 
out once more to float with the current. 
The next moment we passed the mouth 
of a good-sized creek, whose waters, hav- 


into the river, covered with white froth 
We could see the fall at a 
little distance through the branches of the 


and bubbles. 


trees; and, as we swept on, its foaming 
sheet reflected the light of our torch like 
shining metal. 

We had scarcely passed this point 
when my attention was attracted by a 
pair of fiery orbs that glistened out of 
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| 


| not to fire. 
ing’ just leaped a fall of several feet, ran | 


some low bushes upon the left bank of the | 


river. 


I saw that they were the eyes of | 


some animal, but what kind of animal I | 


could not guess. I knew they were not 
Their peculiar scin- 


tillation, their lesser size. the wide space 


the eyes of a deer. 


between them—all convinced me_ they 
were not deer’s eyes. Moreover, they 
moved at times as if the head of the ani- 
mal was carried about in irregular circles. 
This is never the case with the eyes of 


Of all American animals the grizzly 
bear is the most to be dreaded. Armed 
or unarmed, man is no match for him, 
and even the courageous hunter of these 
parts shuns the encounter. This was 
why my companion had admonished me 
I thought I had missed: it 
was not so. My bullet had hit and stung 
the fierce brute to madness; and a quick 
cracking among the bushes was immedi- 
ately followed by a heavy plunge: the 
bear was in the water. 

‘“Good heavens, he’s after us!” cried 
Dick in accents of alarm, at the same 
time propelling the dug-out with all his 
might. It proved true enough that the 
bear was after us, and the very first plunge 
had brought his nose almost up to the side 
of the canoe. However, a few well-di- 
rected strokes of the paddle set us in 
quick motion, and we were soon gliding 
rapidly down stream, followed by the en- 
raged animal, that every now and then 
uttered one of his fierce snorts. 

What rendered our situation a terrible 
one was, that we could not now see the 


| bear, nor tell how far he might be from 


the deer, which either pass hurriedly from | 


point to point, or remain with a fixed and 
steadfast gaze. I knew, therefore, it was 
but matter what: 
some wild creature, and all are alike the 
game of the prairie-hunter. I took aim, 
While doing so I 
heard the voice of my compation warning 
me, as I thought, not to fire. I wondered 
at this admonition, but it was then too 
late to heed it, for it had been uttered al- 
most simultaneously with the report of 
my rifle. 

I first looked to the bank to witness the 
effect of my shot. 
the eyes were still there, gleaming from 
the bushes as brightly as ever! Had I 
missed my aim? It is true the voice of 
my companion had somewhat disconcerted 
me; but I still believed that my bullet 
must have sped truly, as it had been de- 
livered with a good aim. As I turned to 
Dick for an explanation, a new sound fell 
upon my ears that explained all, at the 
same time causing me no slight feeling 
of alarm. It was a sound not unlike that 
sometimes uttered by terrified swine, but 
still louder and more threatening. I knew 
it well—I knew it was the snort of the 
grizzly bear. 


no deer P4 no 


and pulled trigger. 


To my great surprise, 


It was | 


us. All to the rear of the canoe was of a 
pitchy darkness in consequence of the 
screen of birch-bark. No object could be 
distinguished in that direction, and it was 
only by hearing him that we could tell he 
was still some yards off. The snorts, 
however, were more or less distinct, as 
heard amid the varying roar of the water- 
fall; and sometimes they seemed as if the 
snout from which they proceeded was 
We knew that if 
he once laid his paw upon the canoe, we 


close up to our stern. 


| should either be sunk or compelled to leap 





out and swim for it. We knew, more- 
over, that such an event would be certain 
death to one of us atleast. I need hardly 
affirm that my companion used his paddle 
with all the energy of despair. I assisted 
him as much as was in my power with 
the but-end of my gun, which was empty : 
on account of the hurry and darkness [| 
had not attempted to reload it. 

We had shot down stream for a hun- 
dred yards or so, and were about con- 
gratulating ourselves on the prospect of 
an escape from the bear, when a new ob- 
ject of dread presented itself to our ter- 
rified imaginations. This object was the 
sound of falling water; but not as before, 
coming from some tributary stream. No. 
It was a fall of the river upon which we 
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were floating, and evidently only a very 
short distance below us! We were, in 
fact, within less than one hundred yards 
of it. Our excitement in consequence of 
being pursued by the bear, as well as the 
fuct that the sough of the cascade above 
still filled our ears, had prevented us from 
perceiving this new danger until we had 
approached it. 

A shout of terror and warning from my 
companion seemed the echo of one I had 
myself uttered. Both of 
the peril of our situation, and both, without 


us understood 


speaking another word, set about attempt- 
ing to stop the boat. We paddled with 
all our strength—he with the oar, while I 
used the flat butt of my rifle. We had 
sueceeded in bringing her to a sort of 
equilibrium, and were in hopes of being 
able to force her toward the bank, when 
all at once we heard a heavy object strike 
against the stern. At the same moment 
the bow rose up into the air, and a num- 
ber of the burning pine-knots fell back 
into the bottom of the canoe. They still 
continued to blaze; and their light now 
falling toward the stern, showed us a fear- 
ful object. 
the dug-out, and his fieree head and long 


The bear had seized hold of 
curving claws were visible over the edge. 
Although the little craft 
upon the water, and was likely to be 
turned keel upward, the animal showed 
no intention of relaxing its hold; but, on 
the contrary, moment 
mounting higher into the canoe. 

Our peril was extreme. We 
knew it, and the knowledge half paralyzed 
us. Both of us had started up, and for 
half-sat, half-crouched, 
Should we use the 


daneed about 


seemed every 


now 


some moments 
uncertain how to act. 
paddles, and get the canoe ashore, it 
would only be to throw ourselves into the 
jaws of the bear. On the other hand, we 
could not remain as we were, fur in a few 
seconds we should be drifted the 
falls; and how high these were we knew 
We had never heard of them: they 
a hun- 


over 


not. 
might be fifty feet—they might be 
High enough they were, no doubt, 
The 
prospect was appalling, and our thoughts 
Quick action was required. 
other than 


dred. 
to precipitate us into eternity. 
ran rapidly. 
I could think of no 
sternward, and strike at the bear with my 
clubbed rifle. At I called 


upon my companion to paddle for the 


to lean 


the same time 


We preferred, under all circum- 


shore. 
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stances, risking the chances of a land- 
encounter with our grizzly antagonist. 

I had succeeded in keeping the bear out 
of the canoe by several well-planted blows 
upon the snout; and Dick was equally 
successful in foreing the dug-out nearer 
to the bank, when a sharp crack reached 
my ears, followed by a terrified ery from 
my companion. I glanced suddenly round 
to ascertain the cause of these demonstra- 
tions. Dick held in his handsa short round 
stick, which I reeognized as the shaft of 
the paddle. The blade had snapped off, 
and was floating away on the surface. 

We were now helpless. The manége 
of the canoe was no longer possible. 
Over the falls she must go! We thought 
We 


were almost upon the edge, and the black 


of leaping out, but it was too late. 


current that bore our craft elong would 
have earried our bodies with like velocity. 
We could not make a dozen strokes be- 
fore we should be swept to the brink; it 
was too late. We both and 
each knew the feelings of the other, for 
we felt alike. Neither spoke ; but, crouch- 
ing down and holding the gunwales of the 
the 


saw this; 


canoe, we awaited awful moment. 
The bear seemed to have some apprehen- 
sion as well; for, instead of continuing 
his endeavors to climb into the canoe, he 
contented himself with holding fast to the 


The 


was 


stern, evidently under some alarm. 
torch still the 
catching fire; perhaps this it was that 


blazed, and canoe 


alarmed the bear. The last circumstance 
gave us at the moment but little concern; 
the greater danger eclipsed the less. We 
had hardly noticed it when we felt that we 
were over. The canoe shot out- 


going 
ward as if propelled by some projectile 
force ; then came a loud crash, as though 


Water, 
and spray, and froth were dashed over our 


we had dropped upon a hard rock. 


bodies ; and the next moment, to our sur- 
prise as well as delight, we felt ourselves 
still alive, and seated in the canoe, which 
was floating gently in still smooth water. 
It was quite dark, for the torch had been 
extinguished » but even in the darkness 
we could perceive the bear swimming and 
floundering near the boat. To our great 
satisfaction, we saw him heading for the 
shore, and widening the distance between 
I] could 


himself and us with all the haste he 


make. ‘The unexpected precipitation over 
he falls had cooled his courage, if not luis 
hostilit 
rostility 




















Dick and I headed the canoe, now half 


full of water, for the opposite bank, which 
we contrived to reach by using the rifle 
and our hands for paddles. Here we 
made the little vessel fast to a tree, in- 
tending to leave it there, as we could not 
by any possibility get it back over ihe fall. 
Having hung our game out of reach of the 
wolves, we turned our faces up stream, 
and, after a long and wearisome walk, 
succeeded in getting back to the post. 
Next morning a party went down for the 
venison with the intention also of carrying 
the eanoe back over the fall. The craft, 
however, was found to be so much in- 
jured that it would not hang together 
during the portage, and was _ therefore 
abandoned. This was no pleasant mat- 
ter to me, for it afterward cost me a con- 
siderable sum before I could square with 
the old Flathead for his worthless dug-out. 


er 
CORONATION OF GEORGE IY. 
N the autobiography of the artist Hay- 
don, among many fine specimens of 
word-painting, is a description of the 
gorgeous but extravagant coronation of 
George IV. He says :— 

“T got my ticket on Wednesday at two, and 
dearest Mary and I drove about to get all that 
was wanted, Beaumont lent 
rufiles and frill, another friend a blue velvet 
a third a sword; I bought buckles, and 
the rest Lhad. I went to bed at ten, and arose 
at twelve, not having slept a wink. I dressed, 
ikfasted, and was at the hall door at half- 
past one, Three ladies were there before me. The 
doors opened about four, and [ got a front place 
in the chamberlain’s box, between the door and 
the throne, and saw the whole room distinetly. 
Many of the door-keepers were tipsy ; quarrels 
took place. The sun began to light up the old 
Gothic windows, the peers to stroll in, and other 
company of all descriptions to crowd to their 
places. Some took seats they had not any right 
to occupy, and were obliged to leave thei after 
sturdy disputes. Others lost their tickets. The 
hall oecasionally echoed with the hollow roar of 
voices, at the great door, till at last the galleries 
were filled; the hall began to get crowded be- 
low. Every movement, as the time approached 
for the king’s appearance, was pregnant with 
interest. The appearance of a monarch has 
something in it like the rising of asun. There 
are indications which announce the luminary’s 
approach 3 a streak of light —the tipping ofa 
cloud—the singing of the lark—the brilliance 
of the sky, till the cloud edges get brighter and 
brighter, and he 


Sir George me 


eoat, 


hi 


a 


rises majestically into the 
heavens. So with a king’s advance. A whisper 
ry turns all eyes to the throne, Sud- 


of myst 
others fall back ; some 


denly two or three rise ; 
talk, direct, hurry, stand still, or disappear, 
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Then three or four of high rank appear from 
behind the throne; an interval is left; the 
crowds scarce breathe. Something rustles, and 
a being buried in satin, feathers, and diamonds 
The room rises 
with a sort of feathered, silken thunder. Plumes 
wave, eyes sparkle, glasses are out, mouths 
smile, and one man becomes the prime object 
of attraction to thousands. The way in which 
the king bowed was really royal. As he looked 
toward the peeresses and foreign ambassadors, 
he showed like some gorgeous bird of the East. 

“ After all the ceremonies, he arose, the pro- 
cession was arranged, the music played, and the 
line began to move. All this was exceedingly 
imposing. After two or three hours’ waiting, 
during which the attempt of the queen agitated 
the hall, the doors opened, and the flower-girls 
entered, strewing flowers. The grace of their 
action, their slow movement, their white dresses 
were indescribably touching; their light milky 
color contrasted with the dark shadow of the 
archway, which, though dark, was full of rich 
crimson dresses that gave the shadow a tone as 
of deep blood; the shadow again relieved by a 
peep of the crowd, shining in sunlight beyond 
the gates, and between the shoulders of the 
cuard that crossed the platform. The distant 
trumpets and shouts of the people, the slow 
march, and at last the appearance of the king, 
crowned and under a golden canopy, and the 
universal burst of the assembly at seeing him, 
affected everybody, As we were all huzzaing, 
and the king was smiling, I could not help 
thinking this would be too much for any human 
being if a drop of poison were not dropped into 
the cup ere you tasted it. A man would go 
mad if mortality did not occasionally hold up 
the mirror, The queen was to him the death’s- 
head at this stately feast. 

* After the banquet was over, came the most 
imposing scene of all, the championship and 
bringing in of the first dishes. Wellington in 
his coronet walked down the hall, cheered by 
the otlicers of the guards, He shortly returned, 
mounted, with Lords Howard and Anglesea. 
They rode gracefully to the foot of the throne, 
and then backed out. Lord Anglesea’s horse 
was restive. Wellington became impatient, 
and, I am convinced, thought it a trick of Lord 
Anglesea’s to attract attention. He never 
paused, but backed on, and the rest were 
obliged to follow him. This was a touch of 
character. The hall doors opened again, and 
outside in twilight a man in dark shadowed 
armor appeared against the shining sky. He 
then moved, passed into darkness under the 
arch, and suddenly Wellington, Howard, and 
the Champion stood in full view with doors 
closed behind them. This was certainly the 
finest sight of the day. The herald read the 
challenge; the glove was thrown down, They 
all then procet ded to the throne. *; 

‘I did not know till afterward, that the 
crown at the coronation was not bought, but 
borrowed.  Rundell’s price was £70,000, and 
Lord Liverpool told the king he could not 
sanction such anexpenditure. Rundell charged 
£7,000 for the loan, and as some time elasped 


before it was decided whether the crown should 
be bought or not, Rundell charged £3,000 or 


: % 
f for the interval, 


LEN) moi 
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COLOR-BLINDNESS. 





VERY one is able to detect in himself 


‘J or in others what is termed a bad ear 
for music; that is, an ear incapable of 
distinguishing one melody from another, 
or unable to note errors in the performance 
Few, however, are so 
A dog leading 


of a familiar tune. 
cognisant of visual defects. 
a beggar; a pair of green or purple spec- 
tacles on the nose of a passenger in the 
street; an eye-glass dangling from the 
neck of a fine gentleman—are known as 
signs of some optical infirmity. But it is 
possible that the nearest friend may never 
yet have known the true color of a rose, 
a geranium, or of a railway danger lamp ; 
and that his deficiency of eye-sight be 
unknown even to himself. 

Color-blindness has been a subject of in- 
vestigation since 1684; although it did not 
at that time excite much attention. More 
than a century afterward Dalton discovered 
his incapacity to distinguish colors. Co- 
temporary with Dalton, Dugald Stewart 
and Sismondi were both subject to this 
peculiarity of vision. The topie was lost 
sight of, however, by the scientific world, 
until 1826, when an elaborate paper ap- 
peared by Professor Wartmann of Lan- 
sanne, which was translated and published 
in ‘Taylor's Scientifie Memoirs. Dr. 
George Wilson, of Edinburgh, the biog- 
rapher of Cavendish, himself a chemist, 
has_ recently the 
From researches made by him, the dis- 
itself in 


revived discussion. 


ease was found to show three 
ways. 

1. Inability to discern any color, so 
that black and white or light and shade 
are the only variations of tint that are 
perceived. 

2. Inability to discriminate between the 
nicer shades of composite colors; such as 
browns, grays, and neutral tints. 

3. Inability to distinguish between the 
primary colors, red, blue, and yellow, or 
between these and the secondary and 
tertiary colors, such as green, purple, 
orange and brown. 

Total color-blindness is very rare ; but 
several well-marked instances were dis- 
covered. One was that of a house-painter 
in Australia. 


guish any color but black and white. 


He could not distin- 
The 


explanation of his prosecuting a calling for 


now 


which he was so unfitted is, he was an ex 


cellent draughtsman, with a good eve for 
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form and great skill in designing. He 
trusted to his wife to keep him right in 
selecti:.7 and mixing colors; but, on one 
occasion when she was out of the way and 
workmen were scarce, he helped to paint 
a public building. He mixed the colors 
himself, and believed that he had produced 
a stone tint, with which he proceeded to 
cover the walls; but, after he had gone 
over some square yards, he was informed 
that he was painting the building a con- 
spicuous blue. 

Dr. Wilson goes so far as to assert his 
belief that the second kind of color-blind- 
ness is apparently the rule, not the ex- 
ception, among male persons in England. 
This, he says, arises from the sense of 
Many 


men hesitate to pronounce between scarlet 


color being too little cultivated. 


and crimson, and often declare all their 
shades to be red. If difficulty in naming 
be accepted as implying difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing colors, it is inferred that the 
true perception of them is a rare gift. 
The examiner of the chemical class of the 
Edinburgh Veterinary College, numbering 
about sixty that the 
great majority declined to give names to 


persons, observed 
any colors except red, blue, yellow, green, 
and brown. Purple and orange they 
would not name, although they described 
the red, blue and 
yellow with accuracy. The difference 
between pink and pale blue is a puzzle 
even to persons who do not otherwise con- 


relation of these to 


found colors. ‘Thus instances are adduced 
of three dyers who constantly commit 
mistakes with these tints; of a draper 
who can match all colors except drabs ; 
of a professor of chemistry, who is never 
sure of the difference between blue and 
green; and of others who are equally at a 
loss to distinguish pink from pale yellow. 
These, however, are all differences of 
degree. 

The most important variety of the af- 
fection belongs to the third class. It 
comprehends those who mistake red, blue, 
yellow, purple, orange, green, and brown 
for other confound all 


these colors together. 


colors, or who 
In extreme cases, 
although some colors are at times cor- 
rectly named, there is no certainty as to 
them—in the 
majority of these colors are seen; but 


any of milder instances 
two (red and green) and frequently four 
(the last two and olive and brown) are 
not often distinguished from each other. 





























It is singular that yellow, which is thought 
to be one of the most critical of the primary 
colors, is, in reality, that with which the 
color-blind have least difficulty. Blue is 
also well seen: but the combination of blue 
and yellow—green—is one of the most 
perplexing in the whole prism ; being often 
mistaken for blue, yellow, or even red. 
Red is still more distracting : 
not see it at all, others mistake it for 
green, and in one case it was confounded 
with black. Sufferers under this third 
class of visual deficiency are extremely 
numerous. Thus, a soldier may have 
risen through many grades of the service 
without ever knowing under what colors 


some do 
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dry dirt of the street I could equally sup- 
pose to be green.” This gentleman’s eyes 
are quite normal and healthy in their ap- 
pearance. Several of his relations have 
exhibited similar defects of perception ; 
but they do not appear in his children. 
Another gentleman unexpectedly dis- 
covered his defect in the discernment of 
colors, in consequence of a piece of enamel 


| which he had prepared and believed to be 


to be a bright green. 
| culty convinced of the truth; but he 


he fought ; and a sailor may have obeyed | 


signals which his better-sighted messmate 
read off like print, without being able to 
distinguish one flag from another. The 
defect is thought to exist among dyers, 
painters, weavers, clothiers, and others, 
whose calling involves familiarity with 
color. It was at one time an object of 
curiosity to discover the fate of diseased 
giants; and a similar interest may be ex- 
cited for the destiny of color-blind haber- 
dashers and silk-mercers. ‘ They end,” 
said one of the fraternity, who had an ex- 
cellent eye for color, ‘as mourning ware- 
housemen.” There are certain professions 
and trades, therefore, on which no youth 
should enter until he satisfies himself that 
his vision as to color is faultless ; for it is 
evident that if he is deficient in this res- 
pect the circumstances will be a never- 
ending source of annoyance to himself, 
as well as to all who have professional 
dealings with him. It is thought that 
color-blindness exists more frequently 
among women than among men. 
men set little value on a nice sense of 
color; but women highly value it, and are 
not ready to confess to a want of it. 

instances of color-blindness 
have come to our knowledge. 
tleman owns that he cannot distinguish at 
any distance ripe cherries on a tree, or 
strawberries from their “ The 
flowers of a scarlet geranium I cannot see 
distinetly at a distance by daylight ; but 
by candle-light there is a marked contrast 
I have no 
conception of what is meant by comple- 


Several 
One gen- 


leaves. 


between them and the leaves. 


mentary colors, or of the agreement of 


different colors when blended together ; 
as, for instance, what kind of a carpet ac- 


The 


cords with red curtains in a room. 


| distance. 


they are removed from the eye. 


Most | 


pearl-white, being pronounced by others 
He was with diffi- 


gradually became satisfied of his peculiarity 
of vision in consequence of several incon- 
venient mistakes into which it led him. 
A third case illustrates a point of great 
practical importance. A medical student 
who began life as a civil engineer, when 
engaged as such on a railway, frequently 
rode on one of the engines without, how- 
ever, taking any part in managing it. On 
these occasions he observed that, although 
his undivided attention was directed to the 
signal lamps, the light of which was visible 
to him a long way off, he could not, until 
he was close to them, distinguish whether 
; yet he could tell 
at any practicable 


they were red or green 
a blue from a red light 
Distance therefore is an ele- 
ment of deception. It has indeed been 
proved that the majority of color-blind 
persons are able to distinguish red from 
bright green when these are bright, near 
the eye, and well illuminated; but the 
power of distinguishing diminishes with 
great rapidity in proportion to the distance 
Color- 
blindness in those who are thus quickly 
deceived by distance in reference to red 
and bright green, may be detected by their 
inability to distinguish, close at hand, 
russet and ruddy browns from olives and 
dark greens. 

This is well worthy of serious attention. 
The colored day-signals on railways— 
the alone are 


available in some of the most pressing 


especially flags, which 
emergencies—soon tarnish and darken, 
and consequently diminish the distances 
at which the two danger-signals can be 
distinguished. Railway directors have, 
therefore, an emphatic interest in this 
subject. They should invariably aseer- 
tain that the men in their employment 
really and truly know one danger-signal 
or danger-signals from 

But in truth, railway 


from another; 


ordinary signals. 
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signaling should be reformed altogether ; 
for what can be more preposterous than 
to expect an engineer, after looking into 
his red, blazing furnace until his eyesight 
is almost obliterated, to be able at the 
next moment, and when traveling at a 
speed of fifty miles an hour, to see a 
Lilliputian red light, or a dim and dirty 
brick-colored flag; or, seeing it, that he 
the of the 
color on his retina time enough to dis- 


should lose impression fire- 
tinguish the color of a lamp-signal ? 


THE INSTINCT AND THE INTELLI- 
GENCE OF ANIMALS. 

) pone has long been a most improper 

mixing up of considerations of mo- 
rality and Christianity with the questions 
respecting the instinct and intelligence of 
No less a man than Descartes 
Ile 


was of opinion that, after atheism itself, 


animals. 
seems to have originated this error. 


there was no error more dangerous for 
the virtue of weak minds than to believe 
that the soul of the beasts was of the same 
nature as ours, and consequently that we 
have no more either to fear or to hope 
* When they know 
how much they differ, they comprehend 


than flies and ants. 


much better the reasons which prove that 
ours is of a nature ¢ ntirely independent of 
the body, and consequently is not subject 
to death with it.” 
ligence of animals are subjects which be- 
The 


philosophical zoologist deals with them in 


‘The instinet and intel- 
long to philosophy and physiology. 


accordance with the facts of zoological and 
He has nothing to 
do with any other facts. Protestant Chris- 
tians know that the Bible was not given 


philosophical science. 


them to teach them phy siology, and they 
see in the pretension to decide questions 
of natural history by the interests of mo- 
rality, or the authority of Christianity, the 
error Which punishes a Galileo for stating 
physical truth in a way which exposes a 
false theology. 

Descartes, in his unnecessary anxiety 
for the interests of morality, imagined that 

Ilis 
No 


deemed a true Cartesian who did not be- 


beasts were only machines. notion 


had prodigious suecess. one was 


lieve that beasts were mere automatons. 
The disciples of Descartes, by pushing 
his doctrine to the extent of pure autom- 
atism, went further than he did himself; 
for he admitted that beasts were machines 
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which live and feel. However, he main- 
tained that they were 
because they cannot interchange 


thoughts by speech, and only act accord- 


only machines 
their 


ing to the dispositions of their organs. 
“They can do certain things,” he says, 
*“ better than we can, just as a clock can 
measure the time better than a man can 
guess it.” 

Buffon gives beasts everything except 
thought and reflection. He denies them 
consciousness of past existence, which is 
memory; and the faculty of comparing 
their sensations, which is judgment. They 
want the power which produces ideas. 
repeating the views of Locke, he 
When deserib- 


Loosely 
falls into inconsistencies. 
ing the dog, he says, he understands the 
signs of the will of his master, although 
he denies him intelligence ; and he makes 
him remember benefits and forget injuries, 
Ile 


fuses reflection to beasts ; but he declares 


although destitute of memory ! re- 
that the dog with game in his mouth re- 
sists the inclination to devour it, because 
he remembers the chastisemenut he onee 
the 
for doing it. 


received, and fears chastiscment he 


would receive Ile denies 
that the dog is capable of comparing his 
sensations, and explains his decision by 
saying the mechanical impulses of appe- 
tite have been overcome by the mechanical 
impulses of repugnance. 

Celebrated writers may, we think, be 
divided into two hostile camps whose bat- 
tles have always been necessary to the 
progress of science—the reasoners and 
the observers—the men who deeide ques- 
tions by their systems, and the men who 
translate the decisions of facts. Great 
reputations in philosophy and science are 
not needed to make men supply by auda- 
city, arrogance, presumption, or authority, 
their deficiencies in facts. In proportion 
to our pride, we are all ready to lay down 


Meta- 
physicians contradict physiologists, and 


laws instead of interpreting proofs. 


argufiers ridicule naturalists—the man who 
has merely reasoned contemns the man 
who has observed, because the pursuit of 
science is quite as frequently a battle for 
renown as a struggle for truth. 

We proceed now to enter the region of 
there 


observation, and seek an- 


What is instinct 2 


positive 
swers to the questions : 
—W hat is intelligence 7—W hat is reason ? 
—W hat is invention ?—W hat is free-will ? 


—What is sociability?—What is sympa- 
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thy ?—What is progress ?—when we use 
these words in reference to beasts and to 
men. 

M. Flourens* 
are a complete separation and opposition 
between instinct and intelligence: instinct 
is blind, necessary, and invariable ; while 
intelligence is elective, conditional, and 
changeable. Horses learn to obey man, 
and understand some of his words by in- 
telligence. The beaver is fated to build 
his cabin, the bird to build his nest, the 
spider to weave his web, and they can 


is of opinion that there 


build or weave nothing else than what has 
been planned or designed for the species 
from the commencement of existence to 
the endoftime. The word * intelligence” 
is employed by M. Flourens to signify 
teachableness by experience and instruc- 
tion. Everybody is familiar with the 
strange feats which animals are taught to 
accomplish. Monkeys and cats have been 
exhibited drinking tea, elephants firing 
pistols, donkeys and ponies finding ecards 
But in truth these things 
are only examples of what can be done 


or numbers, &ce. 


by acting upon the capacity which animals 


have of understanding slight signs, and 
obeying the dictates of fear. It may well 
be doubted if their fitness for being thus 
trained and disciplined by man ean prop- 
erly be called the intelligence of animals. 
No doubt this is what has been understood 
by their intelligence since the days of 
Bulfon. But with the hesitation which 
becomes the emission of a new view, we 
respectfully submit that the tricks which 
animals are taught appertain chiefly to the 
skill of their trainers ; and that the facts 
which illustrate the intelligence of animals 
must be found in their natural 
apart from human and foreign influences. 


actions, 
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hydraulic apparatus; his foot is both a 
motor and a piston; there is within it an 
elastic spring ; and within each valve he 
has a lever, while his muscular system is 
formed for the rotations of the rasp and 
the action of the squirt; inside the siphons, 
moreover, is a ciliary epithelium, just 
adapted for pushing upward pulverized 
particles of stone ;—why—the pholas was 


' created, and every individual is born, a 


Fontenelle has admirably said, that “ Jn- | 


stinct is a particular art which each spe- 
cies of animals has, and which never had 
M. Flou- 


rens has not less admirably added—* In- 


among them a first inventor.” 


stinect is an innate trade, talent, or art.” 
It hazardous to with such 
masters of thought and language, but we 
In- 


intelligent and 


is compete 
must try to express our conceptions. 
stinet is, we submit, the 
practical inte rpretation of its organization 
hy the animal itself. "Tae pholas, for ex- 


ample, is born a living rasp, squirt and 


Author of a late work entitled “De U Instinet 
et dk U Intellige nee des Animaus,”’ 


stone-piercer. Each part of his anatomy 
teaches him its own physiology. His 
birth, in its psychological or mental point 
of view, is his wakening or quickening to 
a consciousness of the use of his organs. 
Ile 


piercer. 


awakes and finds himself a stone- 
He cannot do anything else but 
bore rocks. He knows no other trade. 
His fearful and solitary nature accords 
with his work; he ean live his life only 
in pursuing it; and when he cannot bore 
he dies. ‘This stone-piercer is told by his 
instruments their use ; they are himself; 
he knows himself by knowing them, and 
when any part of them is deranged he 
ceases to be himself, and perishes. In- 
stinct is the intelligence of living mechan- 
ism. An American and Italian en- 
gineer are at this moment trying to invent 
atmachine which shall bore tunnels through 
the Alps, or the Apennines; the Pholas 
Dactylus is a model of such a machine, 


a finger-length long, self-conscious, seclf- 


an 


feeding, and self-propagating,—a_ stone- 
boring machine, with the marvelous and 
august additions of vitality and intelli- 
gence. A steam-engine become alive and 
conscious of its work, would be a phe- 
nomenon similarly wonderful. 

When illustrating the intelligence of 
animals, M. Flourens says,— 


“ Here is what I have seen at the Jardin des 
Plantes. ‘There were too many bears, and they 
wished to kill two of them by means of prussic 
acid, Some drops of the acid were thrown into 
little cakes. At the sight of the cakes the 
bears stood up on their hind legs and opened 
their mouths. Some cakes were successfully 
pitched in, but were immediately spit out, and 
the bears fled. It might have been expected 
that they would not be tempted to touch them 
any more, Notwithstanding, they were soon 
seen pushing the cakes with their feet toward 
the basin in their ditch. They slouced them 
in the water, and smelt them attentively, and 
as the poison evaporated they proceeded to eat 
them. Thus they ate all our cakes with im- 
punity. They had shown too much mind (trop 
d'exprit) for our resolution to remain unchanged, 
and we granted them a reprieve. 

“We have had of late years a young orang- 
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outang. I had opportunities of studying it, and 
was often astonished by its intelligence, It 
called to mind what Buffon said of the orang- 
outang, that he had observed: ‘I have seen that 
animal present his hand to visitors who came 
to see him, walking gravely with them like a 
companion ; I have seen him seat himself at 
table, spread his napkin, wipe his lips, use his 
spoon and fork in carrying to his mouth, pour 
his drink into a glass, and hob and nob when 
he was invited, go and take a cup and saucer, 
place them upon the table, put in the sugar, 
and pour in the tea, let it cool to drink it, and 
all without any other instigation than the signs 
and words of his master; and often he would 
do it of himself. He never harmed any one, 
advanced with circumspection, and seemed to 
ask for caresses, kc.” ”’ 

“Our young orang-outang,” continues M. 
Flourens, “did all these things. He was very 
gentle, liked much to be caressed, particularly 
by little children, with whom he played, trying 
to imitate everything they did before him, &e. 
He knew very well how to take the key of the 
chamber where he lodged, to push it into the 
lock, and open the door, Sometimes the key 
was placed upon the chimney-piece, and’ he 
climbed up to it by the cord upon which he 
usually swung. A knot was made upon the 
rope to make it shorter; he undid the knot. 
He had nothing of the impatience and petulance 
He looked sad, and walked 


I went to see 


of other monkeys. 
sedately, with measured steps. 
him one day with an illustrious old man, a deli- 
cate and profound observer, An odd costume, 
a feeble and lingering walk, and a @ent body, 
fixed the attention of the young animal from 
the moment of our arrival. He did compla- 
cently everything required of him, keeping his 
eye fixed continually, however, upon the object 
of his curiosity. When we were retiring he 
approached his new visitor, gently and ma- 
liciously took hold of the stick he had in his 
hand, and feigning to support himself upon it, and 
bending his back, and relaxing his pace, walk- 
ed round the room where we were, mimicking 
all the while the attitude and step of my friend. 
He carried back the stick himself, and we left 
him, convinced that if we knew how to observe 
him, he, in his turn, knew how to observe us.” 


Condillae thought instinet the commence- 
ment of intelligence ; but, while agreeing 
with him so far, we do not regard this as 
an exact and complete statement of our 
view ; we think instinet the consciousness 
of organization. It is the commencement 
of intelligence, beeause it is the ecommence- 
ment of consciousness. ‘The pholas feels 
he is a rock-piercer, as the man feels he 
Condillae thought instinet 
The old weaver 


is a biped. 
habit without reflection. 
weaves almost as the young spider weaves, 
mechanically. But the difference between 
him and his loom is, still, consciousness. 
The animals which have senses superior 
to man are in a certain sense informed of 
The phenomena 


more than he is by them. 


| upon which the young birds pounced. 
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of habit are somewhat misleadingly named 
in connection with the phenomena of the 
consciousness of organization. Although 
in results alike, they are really the oppo- 
sites of each other. Instinctive actions 
are best done with the greatest concious- 
ness, while habitual actions are performed 
most in accordance with habit when with 
least consciousness. Habit is the acquired 
facility of doing a thing, which comes from 
doing it often; instinct is the fatal facility 
of doing a thing without ever having done it. 

Animals educate each other by means 
of the power of habit. Instances have 
occurred to almost every observer ; but 
we gladly avail ourselves of the statements 
of M. Flourens in the following extract :— 

“The nature of animals is never better seen 
than in the efforts they make to preserve their 
young, and to instruct them how to preserve 
themselves. ‘The she-wolf teaches its little 
* says G. Leroy, ‘to attack the animals it 
ought to Who has not seen a cat 
teaching her young ones to catch mice? She 
begins by stupefying a mouse with a bite; the 
mouse, although hurt, still runs, and the kittens 
The cat watches, and if the mouse is 
‘The 


savs 


ones, 


devour.’ 


after it. 
likely to escape, she springs upon it. 
eagle carries his young upen his wings,’ 
Daubenton, ‘and when they are strong enough 
to sustain themselves, he tries them by aban- 
doning them in the air; but he supports them 
again instantly when their strength fails.’ 

“*At the time when the young falcons and 
sparrow-hawks begin to fly, I have seen several 
times a day,’ says M. Dureau de la Malle, when 
resident in the Louvre, ‘ the fathers and mothers 
return from the chase with a mouse or a spar- 
row in their claws, hover over the court, and 
call by a ery, always the same, the young which 
had remained in the nest. These came out at 
the voice of their parents, and flew under them. 
The fathers then raised themselves perpendicu- 
larly about fifty feet, and warning their pupils 
by a new cry, let fall from their claws the prey, 
At the 
first lessons, notwithstanding all the care of 
the old ones to let it fall almost upon them, 
these awkward apprentices nearly always missed 
it. Then the fathers, descending upon the 
prey, and recatching it always before it reached 
the ground, rose up again to repeat the lesson, 
and would not let their young eat it until they 
had seized it for themselves. 

“*T was able to ascertain even, that the in- 
struction was gradual; for when the young 
birds of prey had learned to catch in the air 
the dead mice, their parents brought them liv- 
ing birds, and repeated the maneuver which I 
have described until their little ones were capa- 
ble of seizing a bird upon the wing with cer- 
tainty, and could consequently see to their own 
nurture and preservation, 


car) 


Mr. Hugh Miller, in an interesting and 


philosophical series of autobiographical 


sketches, describes the commotion which 
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took place in the town of Cromarty, when 
himself and another little boy were reported 
to be lost among the rocks. The fathers 
and families sympathized with the suffer- 
ings of the anxious mothers; and boats 


a 
with lichens as it is in remote rural dis- 
tricts ; and that the house-martin, when a 
rafter, joist, or cornice, prevents his 


| making a hemispheric nest, makes one 


with torches started at night in search of | 


the missing boys. 


We once were thrilled | 


with admiration on beholding a similar | 


i 


display of social sympathies by a com- | 
| were very numerous, and by entering the 


munity of sparrows in the environs of 
London. 


One summer evening, some chil- 


dren, when playing in a garden, screamed, | 
| trances, which prevented their enemies 


“The cat has caught a bird!” ‘Their ery 
alarmed pussy, and she dropped from her 
mouth a young sparrow. Of course it be- 
came the pet of the children immediately, 
and was placed in a cage to protect it 
from the naughty cat. Very early next 
morning the inmates of the house were 
awoke by the loud chirpings of sparrows. 


which is flat, or oval, or compressed. 
Wrens and fly-catchers have been known 
to alter their mode of nidification for better 
concealment. M. Dujardin noticed that 
one year when the death’s-head moths 


hives of the bees destroyed many of them, 
the bees constructed barricades at the en- 
from reaching them. In bees, as in men, 
necessity was the mother of invention, and 


| seems to have taught even insects some- 


} 


thing like fortification. 
We separate from the intelligence of 


| . 
beasts what man drills them to do: we 


| mean by it the consciousness of their or- 


The parents sought their lost young one, | 
and their comrades hovered, flew, and | 


chirped distractedly in sympathy with | 


them. This lasted five or six hours. The 
cage was at length placed in the garden, 
after breakfast, with the door open. 
was soon seen which was the mother. 

flew up to the bars of the cage in a flutter 
of delight ; but as she did not see the door, 
which was upon the opposite side, she 
only induced the young one to knock its 
head in wild flutterings against the wires. 
The cage was turned with the door where 
she could see it. When she descended 
toward the cage the second time, the little 
one flew up and beat its head as before ; 
but as soon as she saw the open door she 


She 


It | 


flew down opposite to it, and the young | 
one descended to follow her, and out of | 
the cage after her, flying with all the flock, | 


in a chirping chorus of joy, to a neighbor- 
ing tree. 

Herbert, the poet, when admiring the 
instinctive actions of pigeons, applies to 


animals a very lofty word. He says :— 


* Each creature has a wisdom for its good; 
The pigeons feed their tender offspring, crying, 


When they are callow, but withdraw their food | 


When they are fledge, that need may teach 

them flying.” 

Innumerable facts demonstrate that in- 
stinct is a phenomenon of intelligence. 
Instinetive actions are varied to suit cir- 
cumstances, and this variation is dictated 
by intelligence. ‘That admirable observer, 
White, of Selborne, long ago noticed that 
the nest of the chaffinch in the villages 
near London is not beautifully studded 


| songs of other species. 


ganization and the acts they perform for 
their preservation and the training of their 
young. An Italian exhibited cats dressed 
as ladies and gentlemen, seated at table 
taking tea; but the show was spoilt by a 
wag who threw a sprat among them. A 
cat may be deterred from touching a cage 
of birds by hanging a whip upon it of 
which he has had a taste ; and a full-fed 
eat will not take the trouble to chase birds 
until driven to it by hunger. How fiercely 
many animals defend their young is well 
known. In regard to property they have 
a sense of meum, whatever may be the 
defects of their regard for tuum. A Kent- 
ish proprietor told us he had often seen 
the sheep bend down the young growing 
hop-poles to reach the tender sprouts. 
But a scrub of a sheep, who wished to eat 
without work, would now and then avail 
himself of the sprouts brought near him 
by the labor of another; and the dirty 
spunging trick invariably caused the ag- 


| gressor to receive a butt upon the head 


from the injured party. 

Education, self-tuition, and the com- 
munication of information, appear to be 
ascertained facts in zoology. Not merely 
are there species which instruct the young ; 
there are species in which the young in- 
struct themselves. Young nightingales 
listen long and practice sedulously to learn 
from old nightingales their beautiful mel- 
ody. When they have nothing else to do, 
young nightingales catch and practice the 
Huber seems to 
have proved by his experiments that bees 
can, by certain touches of their antenne, 
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inform each other whether or not all is 
right with the queen or mother bee. M. 
Dujardin placed a cup of sugared water 
into a hole in a wall. He dipped a small 
stick into it, and when a bee issued from 
a hive and was sucking the sugar he con- 
veyed it to the cup. The bee returned 
to the followed, when it 
came out again, by a flock of others, who 
backward 
whole day, until the sugared water was ex- 
The bees of the next hive close 


hive, and was 


went and forward during a 
hausted. 
by knew nothing of the sugared water, 
probably just because they were not told. 

Let us sum up our induction. What is 
the purport of the evidence?) We find 
facts which demonstrate the intelligence 
Animals know by con- 
sciousness the uses of their organization, 


of organization. 


whether conservative or reproductive, nu- 
tritive, locomotive, or respiratory. Won- 
derful instances of this kind of intelligence 
are the spawn of the pholades escaping 
from the gelatinous mass in which they 
are born, and after respiring freely for a 
time fastening upon the substances they 
are to pierce, each according to his spe- 
Pholas 


Teredo navalis upon wood ! 


rocks, and 


The 


beetles make galleries under the bark of 


cies, dactylus upon 


small 


trees, and each species a different kind of 
gallery. The diving spider makes a diving 
bell, in which it respires and lives under 
the water. Marvelous although such feats 
be, they show nothing beyond a conscious- 
the 


language of philosophers, are all referable 


ness of the of organs, and, in 


use 
to sensation. In some respects animals 
have the advantage over man in certain 
organic faculties. Everybody knows who 
it was who wished for the wings of a dove. 
Once when Dr. Chalmers was in a boat 
at sea, observing sea-gulls and eormorants 
resting upon the rocks, or rising in the 
air, or diving in the sea at pleasure, he 
declared he envied them their freedom of 
three clements. But as for the bears and 
the cakes, in washing out the poison, they 
displayed a sagacity almost human. A 
company of boys would probably act just 
as the bees did in reference to the sugared 
water ; the the 
death’s-head moth, which were only adopt- 


and barricades against 
ed in the year in which the enemies were 
numerous, showed intelligence to the ex- 
tent of invention. Jenny Lind was com- 


pared to a nightingale ; but it is a greater 


compliment to the nightingales to compare 
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them to her in the way she learned her 
tunes, by listening attentively and prac- 
ticing industriously until she had acquired 
them. 

A collection of brains preserved for 
physiological study, or a series of anatom- 
ical investigations of the cerebrai nerves, 
conducts the student to a similar opinion. 
The brain of man is not of a different 
Nothing is found in it which is not 


But 


when the brains are placed together upon 


kind. 
found in the brains of other animals. 
a table, no one is in the least at a loss 
to distinguish the human from the sur- 
rounding brains, although inferior in weight 
and size to those of the largest quadrupeds. 
In nobility of form, in graceful folds, and 
in size, as compared with the body of the 
animal, there is a superiority in the human 
brain which is truly admirable. The spee- 
tacle recalls the exelamation of Hamlet, 
about the paragon of animals! the beauty 
of the world !” 

Nothing more dishonoring to man can 
be done than to depreciate the mental 
remove 
them The 
differences of degree are tremendous and 


faculties of animals in order to 


from comparison with him. 


immense. A sand is a mineral combina- 
tion, as a star is ; a toadstool is a plant, 
as a magnolia is; the face of a fly is a 
countenance, as that of a man is; but im- 
mensity is not too great a word to express 
the distances of the degrees which separate 
them. Man, the creator of the science of 
zoology, has chosen to place himself in it. 
But the distance which separates him from 
all other animals amounts to an immensity. 
Not that animals do not display traces of 
language, reflection, reason, education, in- 
vention, observation, sagacity ; but that 
these words carry very small significations 
when applied to animals, compared with 
their grand meanings when expressing the 
Nil est in in- 


tellectu quod non fuit prius in sensu, 1s a 


mental operations of man. 


proposition which may be applied to ani- 
mals ; but in regard to man, his own con- 
sciousness rejects it when used to explain 
the phenomena of genius and conscience, 
of progress in civilization, or of duty to 
man and God. 
tila 

KNOWLEDGE may slumber in the memory, 
but it never dies; it is like the dormouse 
in the ivied tower, that sleeps while win- 
ter lasts, but awakes with the warm breath 


ot spring. 

















SELENOGRAPHY. 


SELENOGRAPHY. 

HE earth’s geologists and the moon 
have not hitherto been upon good 
terms. The sages have wooed the lovely 
goddess of the night both assiduously and 
ardently, but she has never yet looked 
upon them as she did on the shepherd 
Indymion during his dream on the heights 
of Mount Latmus. Their most earnest 


suit has received ro other answer than 
cold and silent reserve. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the slighted suitors 


sometimes break through the bounds of 
patience, and express their irritation and 
disappointment in opprobrious epithets and 
bitter words. An amusing illustration of 
this weak side of philosophy occurred at a 
late meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

An eloquent geologist, of high repute, 
then found oceasion, under the show of 
paying compliment to the astronomer-royal 
for his presidential address, to speak of the 


moon as an * inconstant jade, who never | 


behaved as she ought, and who might be 
seen at one time threatening to reap down 
the stars with her ruthless sickle, and at 
another looking out derisively from the 
It is clear 
that no sage philosopher could, at years 


sky with a one-sided face.” 


of discretion, have thus characterized the 
beautiful phases of the lunar aspect, un- 
less his perceptions had been obscured and 
his judgment warped by prejudice and 
angry feeling. We, ourselves, have no 
doubt that our guess is a shrewd one, and 
that “Rejected Addresses”’ were at the 
bottom of the affair. 

But now for 


hoping that more intimate and amicable 


there is strong reason 
relations will soon be established between 
terrestrial sages and the moon. It has 


been determined that the suit of science 


shall henceforth be pressed discreetly, and | 


in accordance with due and proper form. 
At the Belfast meeting of the British 
Association, a committee of “ likely men” 
was appointed to the task of deliberating 
upon ways and means. 
met in September, 1852, at the residence 
of Lord Rosse, and took a preliminary 
survey of the lunar face, from a cautious 
and respectful distance, through the great 
tube which his lordship kindly placed at 
This sur- 
vey led to the framing of a well-considered 


their disposal for the purpose. 


plan for future operations, and the first 


This committee | 


| fruits appeared at the Hull sitting of the 

| British Association, recently held. Pro- 
| fessor Phillips there presented a drawing 
of the annular mountain Gassendi, as a 
model of the form of delineation the band 
of selenographists intend to adopt. 

The professor stated, however, while 
exhibiting this sketch, that he had to 
communicate still higher promise of great 
results being soon attained. It will be 
remembered, that in 1851 Professor Bond, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, produced a 
photographie portrait of the moon, three 

That portrait was made 
within the tube of the Cambridge telescope, 
converted for the oceasion into a photo- 


inches across. 


graphic camera, by a lens possessing a 
diameter of fifteen inches. that 
period, a more sensitive material than M. 
Daguerre’s plate of iodized silver has 
By employing this sub- 
stance, the iodized collodion spread in a 
thin film on a plate of glass, Professor 


Since 


been discovered. 


Phillips has procured a very good image 
of the moon in five minutes, although the 
telescope he used had only a diameter of 
six inches and a quarter, and although the 
moon was at a low southern altitude at 
the time. The professor has no doubt 
that the same result might be attained in 
one minute, when the moon is at its high- 
est southern elevation in the sky. 

But here again: if such a result was 
attained when a pigmy telescope of only 
six inches was used in the production of 
the picture, what might not be expected 
if Lord Rosse’s giant instrument of six 
feet were engaged in the task! Professor 
Phillips has seen in this telescope a mag- 
nificent moon-image, six inches across, 
and so brilliant, that he is sure it would be 
able to stamp itself distinetly upon the 
film of iodized collodion in fifteen seconds 
at the most; or even if it were again 
magnified to a diameter of twelve inches, 
by the introduction of proper optical ap- 
paratus, in one minute. But these photo- 
graphic pictures are so exquisitely defined 
in their details, that they bear to be ex- 
amined by means of amplifying lenses. 
The twelve-inch picture of the moon, 
sketched on iodized collodion, by Lord 
Rosse’s telescope, might be magnified 
subsequently eight times at least, without 
the limit of increased distinctness being 
reached. Such a magnified view would 
present a map of the moon upona scale of 
one inch to twenty-two miles, and in which 
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the form and outline of an object really one 
hundred and five feet across, would be 
projected with the utmost distinctness. 
Indeed, bodies only thirty-seven fect 
across, and, therefore, of the dimensions 
of ordinary houses, would be perceptible in 
it as specks ; and since streaks are much 





more readily discerned by the eye than 
spots, feet in 
breadth would be visible as dines. A photo- 
graphic picture of the moon, drawn by 
Lord Rosse’s telescope, and subsequently 
magnified by appropriate 
would in fact present a delineation of the 


lines not exceeding ten 


contrivances, 


lunar surface, analogous to that which the 
physical maps now in use present of the 
county of Yorkshire held at the 
distance of ten inches from the eye. It 
would indeed be a representation of the 


when 


moon as it would appear if seen from a 
distance of twenty-four miles instead of 
twenty-four thousand. The discomforted 
geologist may therefore take heart: his 
turn is assuredly coming. ‘The existing 


president of the British Association has 


declared his conviction, that the details of 


the moon’s superficial structure will very 
soon be more fully and accurately known, 
than either the geology or geography of 
our own terrestrial sphere. 

It may, however, be asked why Lord 
Rosse’s telescope has not been already 


converted into a photographic camera, 
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under circumstances of such rich promise. 


The answer is, that a series of preliminary 
difficulties of a mechanical nature have to 


be overcome before an accurate picture of 


the moon can be secured upon a sensitive 
photographic surface. Every one knows 
how essential perfect repose and stillness 


in the subject are, when an accurate 


daguerreotype miniature is to be taken, | 
M. Claudet, after arranging the drapery | 


of the sitter with artistic care, 


flower on one of the curtains of his magical 
light-chamber, in order that the look may 


pins a 


be fixed upon it during the exposure of | 


the plate; and not content with this pre- 
caution, he then also plants the ends of a 
eurved iron holdfast on each side of the 
head, to preclude the possibility of any 

But none of this care 
the case of the moon. 


lateral movement. 
ean be taken in 
She laughs at M. Claudet’s art as much 
does at the geologist’s science. 
to fix 
no flower has fascination 


The 


as she 
No. holdfast 
restless head ; 


can be made her 


enough to stop her roving glance. 








instant her face is caught on the sensitive 
plate of the photographist’s camera, it is 
found that, from moment to moment, she 
is stealthily sidling along the sky. Ob- 
serve how the end of a noonday shadow 
travels over the surface of the ground. 
Exactly in this way the moon's image 
travels along the photographie plate ; and 
the consequence is, that every detailed 
feature within it is blurred in the direction 
to which the picture is moving. Nothing 
can be done in sketching the moon until 
the camera is made by some means or 
other to accompany her movements as she 
glides through the sky. 

In the practice of lunar photography, 
this end is attained by attaching the tele- 
scope, which is used as a camera, to a 
train of clockwork. ‘The several parts of 
the apparatus are then so adjusted that the 
telescope keeps lunar time—that is, moves 
round precisely as the moon progresses 
in the sky. But even this proves to be 
insufficient where a very accurate picture 
is to be made, for the moon does not go 
evenly along amid the starry host. She 
is always either getting on faster and 
faster, or lagging back more and more. 
Her movement is an accelerating or re- 
tarding one, and she is also constantly 
little 
celestial 


shifting her position a upward 
or downward the 
Mechanical compensations must, therefore, 


be provided to meet all these causes of 


on surface. 


irregularity, and these compensations must 
be severally adjusted to the exact behavior 
of the moon at the time selected for the 
operation. Now, it will be readily under- 
stood from all this, that a vast amount of 
ingenuity must be brought into play before 
even a small telescope can be enabled to 
keep the moon’s company during a portion 
of one of her nocturnal wanderings ; but 
how much more must this be the case ere 


la very large instrument can be qualified 


for the same erratic fellowship? Let it be 
remembered, that before Lord Rosse ean 
carry out his purpose of fixing the lunar 
face by means of his great speculum, an 
enormous tube fifty-six feet and 
weighing fifteen tons will have to be con- 
verted into a of clock-hand, and 
carried with an accurately adjusted ac- 
celerating or retarding movement! This 
wonderful work will no doubt be accom- 
plished, but there is no room for surprise 
if the thing 
idea of its possibility has been conceived. 


long 


sort 


be not done as rapidly as the 
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THE WRITTEN ROCKS OF MOUNT SINAI. 


Ld the exception of Jerusalem, 

there is perhaps no spot upon earth 
consecrated by more sacred and ‘sublime 
associations than Sinai. What * the holy 
city ” was to the new dispensation, that was 
the “mount of God” to the old. Here 
the voice from the burning bush sum- 
moned Moses to the glorious task of de- 
livering his nation; here the law was 
given amid “ blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and 
the voice of words ;” here the prophet, 
whom neither the tempest, nor the earth- 
quake, nor the fire could terrify, wrapped 
his face in his mantle and worshiped, as 
the still small voice fell mysteriously upon 
his ear. Upon the savage glens and ra- 
vines which cleave the mountain-side a 
supernatural darkness has rested, their 
gloom has been lit up by fire from heaven, 
their silence broken by celestial voices. 


the privations which a visit to Sinai in- 
volves. 

The conjecture that cotemporary rec- 
ords of these events are to be found among 
the desert solitudes of Sinai and Horeb, 
has of late years excited afresh the atten- 
tion of scholars, and we propose in this 
paper to give a brief statement of the 
facts under investigation. It has long 
been known that the valleys and rocks for 
miles round Sinai, and especially those 
along which the Israelites must have 


| passed during their exodus, are covered 


with inscriptions in an unknown character 
and language. Interspersed among these 
are figures and images, executed in the 


| rudest possible style, representing camels, 


horses, asses, goats, serpents, birds, and 


| men in various attitudes, very often that 


We cannot wonder that with associations | 


such as these, travelers should have been 


willing to brave the perils and endure | 


Vou. IV., No. 3.—U 


of devotion. Along the Wady Mokatteb, 
or the Written Valley, they cover the 
rocks for ten or twelve miles, and are to 
be numbered by thousands. They are 
sometimes of very large size, and thirty 
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or forty feet high. Some are in Greek or 


Latin, and appear to be so recent as the | 


fifth or sixth century ; a few others were 
obviously inscribed about the commence- 
ment of our era; but the immense ma- 
jority are referred to a date coeval with 
that of the most ancient Egyptian re- 
mains in the neighborhood, that is to say, 
they have been ascribed to the Israelites 
during their long sojourn at the foot of 
the mountain. 

The first notice we have of these in- 
scriptions is about the year 535, when 
they were seen by a Christian merchant 
named Cosmas Indicopleustes, on his re- 
turn from a voyage to India. Even then 
they seemed extremely ancient, and the 
character and language in which they were 
written were forgotten. Some Jews in 
the company, however, professed to have 
read them, and said that they recorded 
the wanderings of their ancestors in the 
wilderness; and Cosmas came 
conclusion that they were written by the 


| 





to the | 
surd to suppose that pilgrims carried with 


children of Israel in the time of Moses. | 


This statement is of importance, as show- | 


ing that not only were they in existence 
at that early date, but that even then their 


origin was lost in remote antiquity, so | 


that their being the work of the Jews dur- 
ing the exodus seemed not only credible, 


but probable. The treatise of Cosmas, 


however, remained in manuscript, and no | 
of evidence, and being almost impossible 
from the utter sterility of the soil, unless 


further notice was taken of these curious 
facts for nearly twelve hundred years. 
In the year 1722 a Francisean monk, 


quoted by Laborde, passed along these | 
valleys with a caravan, and was struck | 


with astonishment at the innumerable in- 
scriptions he saw. He says :— 

“Though we had men among us who under- 
stood the Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Cop- 
tic, Latin, Armenian, Turkish, Illyrian, Ger- 
man, and Bohemian languages, there was not 
one who had any knowledge of the characters 
inscribed on these rocks, with such labor, in a 
country where there is nothing to be had either 
to eat or drink.” 

About this period the attention of the 
western world was called to these myste- 
rious inscriptions, by the publication of 
the work of Cosmas in which they are 
described. Dr. Clayton, Bishop of Clog- 
her, convinced that they were the work of 
the Israelites, as asserted by Cosmas, 
offered a reward of five hundred pounds 
to any one who would bring copies of 
them to Europe. Pococke, Montague, 
Niebuhr, and Burckhardt, stimulated yet 





| sufficiently long to produce them. 


| wherever there is a rock 


further the curiosity which was felt by 
copying a few and describing others ; but 
little was done till 1820, when Mr. G. F. 
Gray and his companion succeeded in 
drawing one hundred and seventy-seven, 
written in the unknown character, and a 
few others of a more modern date in 
Greek. The materials for studying the 
inscriptions having been thus accumulated, 
scholars in France, Germany, and En- 
gland, attempted to account for their ex- 
istence and to decipher their contents. 
Professor Beer, of Leipsic, came to the 
conclusion that they were the work of 
Christian pilgrims—an opinion now gen- 
erally surrendered as untenable, for many 
reasons : among others, because they are 


| evidently the work of a single age, and 


pilgrims during many centuries could not 


| produce the number still in existence, be- 


cause the height at which many are placed 
requires an apparatus of ropes, platforms, 
or sealing-ladders, which it would be ab- 


them ; and because the language of Cos- 


| mas renders such a supposition to the last 


degree improbable ; for had they been the 
work of Christian pilgrims he or his com- 
panions must have known it. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the supposition that they 
are the work of a Nabathean tribe inhab- 
iting this district, the existence of such a 
tribe being unsupported by a single tittle 


indeed they were fed by miracle, without 
which they could not have subsisted long 
enough to produce a tithe of the inscrip- 
tions. 

If, however, we ascribe these 
sculptures to the Israelites during their 
long encampment in these valleys, all dif- 
ficulties vanish. The miraculous supply 
of food and water, recorded in the book 
of Exodus, explains the presence of a host, 
of numbers sufficiently large for a period 
They 
came, as has been well remarked, from 
Egypt—a country which is covered with 
inscriptions of every degree of magnitude, 
to receive a 
chisel; and where the inhabitants were 
possessed with a rage for turning all its 
mountains into books, as is proved by ex- 
Familiarity with this 


rude 


isting remains. 


| practice might well suggest to the Israel- 


ites the fitness of employing their abun- 
dant leisure in giving a like enduring 
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record to the signal events which had 
marked their exodus. In the combination 
of writing with figures, we may trace, too, 
a rude imitation of the similar combina- 
tion of phonetic and hieroglyphic writing, 
so prevalent among the Egyptians. 

This theory of the origin of the Sinaitic 
inscriptions has been learnedly advocated 
in a volume lately published in London, 
the writer of which believes himself to 
have discovered the key to their meaning. 
It would unduly protract this paper, and 
be uninteresting to the mass of our read- 
ers, to trace the steps of this discovery, or 


to discuss the evidence of its correctness. | 


We shall therefore at once proceed to the 
results, referring for details to the work 
alluded to. The following are the pro- 


posed interpretations of some inscriptions : 


“The red geese ascend from the sea; 
Lusting, the people eat them.” 

* Prayeth unto God the prophet, upon a 
great hard stone, his hand sustaining 
Aaron Hur.” 

Another inscription, with the figure of 
an ass, is translated :— 

“The people with prone mouth drinketh at 
the water-springs together. The people like a 
hornet-stung ass kicketh.” 

Another, with a rude drawing of a rock, 
is rendered :— 

“The eloquent speaker strikes the rock; 
flows forth the water, falling down.” 

These specimens may suffice. Should 
subsequent investigations prove the cor- 
rectness of these interpretations, what a 
striking confirmation shall we have of 
the truth of the Mosaic narrative ! 


devoted to the noble cause in which they 


are engaged, aided wisely and powerfully | 


by the most enlightened governments of the 
day, have been successful in revealing to 
the eyes of Christendom long-hidden trea- 
sures, which are so many demonstrations 


of the divine origin and authenticity of | 
On every hand new evidence | 
is crowding in upon us, proving that the | 


the Bible. 


Scriptures are no “cunningly devised 
fable.” 


the folly of infidelity, and attest the vera- 
city of the inspired records. 
desert solitudes of Sinai are apparently be- 


coming vocal in the same cause, and pro- | 
mise ere long to bring to the confirmation | 


of Scripture, words “‘ graven with an iron 
pen and with lead in the rock forever.” 


The re- | 
searches of men of science, enthusiastically | 


From Egypt, Nineveh, and Baby- | 
lon, “ the stones are crying out,” to rebuke | 


And now the | 
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T is now time to speak of the leaders 

of this extraordinary expedition. Great 
multitudes ranged themselves under the 
command of Peter the Hermit, whom, as 
the originator, they considered the most 
appropriate leader of the war. Others 
joined the banner of a bold adventurer, 
whom history has dignified with no other 
name than that of Gautier sans Avoir, or 
Walter the Pennyless, but who is repre- 
sented as having been of noble family, and 
well skilled in the artof war. A third 
mutitude from Germany flocked around 
the standard of a monk named Gottschalk, 
of whom nothing is known except that he 
was a fanatic of the deepest dye. All 
these bands, which together are said to 
have amounted to three hundred thousand 
men, women, and children, were composed 
of the vilest rascality of Europe. Without 
discipline, principle, or true courage, they 
rushed through the nations like a pesti- 
lence, spreading terror and death wherever 
they went. The first multitude that set 
forth was led by Walter the Pennyless 
early in the spring of 1096, within a very 
few months after the Council of Clermont. 
| Rolling through Germany like a tide, they 
| entered Hungary, where, at first, they 
| were received with some degree of kind- 
| ness by the people. 





Unfortunately this good understanding 
did not last long. The swarm were not 
contented with food for their necessities, but 

| eraved for luxuries also. ‘They attacked 
and plundered the dwellings of the country 
people, and thought nothing of murder 
where resistance was offered. On their 
arrival before Semlin, the outraged Hun- 
garians collected in large numbers, and, 
attacking the rear of the crusading host, 
slew a great many ofthe stragglers. Their 
rear continued to be thus harassed by the 
wrathful Hungarians until they were fairly 
out of their territory. On his entrance 
into Bulgaria, Walter met with no better 
fate. The cities and towns refused to let 
him pass; the villages denied him pro- 
visions ; and the citizens and country peo- 
| ple uniting, slaughtered his followers by 
hundreds; but as it was impossible to 
| stand still, Walter continued his course 
till he arrived at Constantinople with a 
| force which famine and the sword had 
| diminished to one-third of its original 
number. 
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The greater multitude, led by the en- 
thusiastic Hermit, followed close upon his 
heels, with a bulky train of baggage, and 





women and children sufficient to form a | 


host of themselves. If it were possible to 
find a rabble more vile than the army of 
Walter the Pennyless, it was that led by 
Peter the Hermit. Being better provided 
with means, they were not reduced to the 
necessity of pillage in their progress 
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dren who had lagged in the rear, and a 
great quantity of baggage. Peter here- 
upon turned round and marched back to 
Nissa, to demand explanation of the Duke 
of Bulgaria. The latter fairly stated the 


| provocation given, and the Hermit could 


through Hungary ; and had they taken | 
| disciplined Crusaders, acting solely upon 
their own suggestion, endeavored to scale 


any other route than that which led through 
Semlin, might perhaps have traversed the 
country without molestation. On their 
arrival before that city, their fury was 
raised at seeing the arms and red crosses 
of their predecessors hanging as trophies 
over the gates. Their pent-up ferocity 
exploded at the sight. The city was tu- 
multuously attacked, and the besiegers 
entering, not by dint of bravery, but of 
superior numbers, it was given up to all 
the horrors which follow when victory, 
brutality, and licentiousness, are linked 
together. When the king of Hungary 
was informed of the disasters of Semlin, 
he marched with a sufficient foree to chas- 
tise the Hermit, who, at the news, broke 
up his camp and retreated toward the Mo- 
rava, a broad and rapid stream that joins 
the Danube a few miles to the eastward of 
Belgrade. Here a party of indignant Bul- 
garians awaited him, and so harassed him, 
that great numbers of his infatuated fol- 
lowers perished in the waters or by the 
sword. 

At Nissa, the Duke of Bulgaria forti- 
fied himself, in fear of an assault; but 
Peter, having learned a little wisdom from 
experience, thought it best to avoid hos- 
tilities. He passed three nights in quiet- 
ness under the walls, and the duke, not 
wishing to exasperate unnecessarily so 
fierce and rapacious a host, allowed the 
townspeople to supply them with pro- 
visions. Peter took his departure peace- 
ably on the following morning ; but some 
German vagabonds, falling behind the main 
body of the army, set fire to the mills and 
house of a Bulgarian, with whom, it ap- 
pears, they had had some dispute on the 
previous evening. ‘The citizens of Nissa, 
who had throughout mistrusted the Cru- 
saders, and were prepared for the worst, 
sallied out immediately, and took signal 
vengeance. The spoilers were cut to 
pieces, and the townspeople pursuing the 
Hermit, captured all the women and chil- 


urge nothing in palliation of so gross an 
outrage. A negotiation was entered into, 
which promised to be successful, and the 
Bulgarians were about to deliver up the 
women and children, when a party of un- 


the walls and seize upon the town. Peter 
in vain exerted his authority ; the confu- 
sion became general, and after a short but 
desperate battle, the Crusaders threw down 
their arms, and fled in all directions. 
Their vast host was completely routed, 
the slaughter being so great among them 
as to be counted, not by hundreds, but by 
thousands. 

It is said that the Hermit fled from this 
fatal field to a forest a few miles from 
Nissa, abandoned by every human crea- 
ture. So lately the leader of a hundred 
thousand men, he was now a solitary 
skulker in the forests, liable at every in- 


stant to be discovered by some pursuing 


Bulgarian, and cut off in mid career. 
Chance at last brought him within sight 
of an eminence, where two or three of his 
bravest knights had collected five hundred 
of the stragglers. These gladly received 
the Hermit, and a consultation having 
taken place, it was resolved to gather to- 
gether the scattered remnants of the army. 
Fires were lighted on the hill, and scouts 
sent out in all directions for the fugitives. 
Horns were sounded at intervals, to make 
known that friends were near, and before 
nightfall the Hermit saw himself at the 
head of seven thousandmen. During the 
succeeding day, he was joined by twenty 
thousand more, and with this miserable 
remnant of his force, he pursued his route 
toward Constantinople. The bones of the 
rest moldered in the forests of Bulgaria. 
On his arrival at Constantinople, where 
he found Walter the Pennyless awaiting 
him, he was hospitably received by the 
Emperor Alexius. It might have been 
expected that the sad reverses they had 
undergone would have taught his follow- 
ers common prudence ; but, unhappily for 
them, their turbulence and love of plunder 
was not to be restrained. Although they 
were surrounded by friends, by whom all 
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their wants were liberally supplied, they 
could not refrain from rapine. In vain 
the Hermit exhorted them to tranquillity ; 
he possessed no more power over them, in 
subduing their passions, than the obscurest 
soldier of the host. They set fire to sev- 
eral public buildings in Constantinople out 
of pure mischief, and stripped the lead 
from the roofs of the churches, which they 
afterward sold for old metal in the purlieus 
of the city. From this time may be dated 
the aversion which the Emperor Alexius 
entertained for the Crusaders, and which 
was afterward manifested in all his actions, 
even when he had to deal with the chival- 
rous and more honorable armies which 
arrived after the Hermit. He seems to 
have imagined that the Turks themselves 
were enemies less formidable to his power 
than these outpourings of the refuse of 
Europe: he seon found a pretext to hurry 
them into Asia Minor. Peter crossed the 
Bosporus with Walter ; but the excesses 
of his followers were such, that, despair- 
ing of accomplishing any good end by re- 
maining at their head, he left them to 
themselves, and returned to Constanti- 
nople, on the pretext of making arrange- 
ments with the government of Alexius for 
a proper supply of provisions. The Cru- 
saders, forgetting that they were in the 


enemy's country, and that union, above | 


all things, was desirable, gave themselves 


up to dissensions. Violent disputes arose 


between the Lombards and Normans com- | 
manded by Walter the Pennyless, and the 
Franks and Germans led out by Peter. | 
The latter separated themselves from the | 
former, and choosing for their leader one | 
Reinaldo, or Reinhold, marched forward, | 


and took possession of the fortress of 
Exorogorgon. 


tached from the fort, and stationed at a 
little distance as an ambuscade, were sur- 


prised and cut to pieces, and Exorogorgon | 


invested on all sides. The siege was pro- 
tracted for eight days, during which the 
Christians suffered the most acute agony 


from the want of water. It is hard to say 


how long the hope of succor or the energy | 
of despair would have enabled them to 
hold out: their treacherous leader cut the | 


matter short by renouncing the Christian 
faith, and delivering up the fort into the 
hands of the sultan. He was followed by 
two or three of his officers; all the rest, 





The Sultan Solimaun was | 
on the alert, with a superior force. A | 
party of Crusaders, which had been de- | 


extremity. 
into, and the last three thousand were 


| 7 
refusing to become Mohammedans, were 


ruthlessly put to the sword. Thus per- 
ished the last wretched remnant of the 
vast multitude which had traversed Europe 
with Peter the Hermit. 

Walter the Pennyless and his multitude 
met as miserable a fate. On the news of 
the disasters of Exorogorgon, they de- 
manded to be led instantly against the 
Turks. Walter, who only wanted good 
soldiers to have made a good general, was 
cooler of head, and saw all the dangers of 
such astep. His force was wholly insuf- 
ficient to make any decisive movement in 
a country where the enemy was so much 
superior, and where, in case of defeat, he 
had no secure position to fall back upon ; 
and he therefore expressed his opinion 
against advancing until the arrival of rein- 
forcements. This prudent counsel found 
no favor: the army loudly expressed their 
dissatisfaction at their chief, and prepared 
to march forward without him. Upon 
this, the brave Walter put himself at their 
head, and rushed to destruction. Pro- 
ceeding toward Nice, the modern Isnik, 
he was intercepted by the army of the 
sultan: a fierce battle ensued, in which 
the Turks made fearful havoc: out of 
twenty-five thousand Christians, twenty- 
two thousand were slain, and among them 
Gautier himself, who fell pierced by seven 
mortal wounds. The remaining three 


| thousand retreated upon Civitot, where 


they entrenched themselves. 

Disgusted as was Peter the Hermit at 
the excesses of the multitude, who, at his 
call, had forsaken Europe, his heart was 
moved with grief and pity at their mis- 
fortunes. All his former zeal revived : 
casting himself at the feet of the Emperor 
Alexius, he implered him, with tears in 
his eyes, to send relief to the few sur- 
vivors at Civitot. The emperor con- 
sented, and a force was sent, which arrived 


| just in time to save them from destruction. 


The Turks had beleaguered the place, and 
the Crusaders were reduced to the last 
Negotiations were entered 


conducted in safety to Constantinople. 
Alexius had suffered too much by their 
former excesses to be very desirous of re- 
taining them in his capital: he therefore 
caused them all to be disarmed, and, fur- 
nishing each with a sum of money, he sent 
them back to their own country. 

While these events were taking place, 
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fresh hordes were issuing from the woods 
and wilds of Germany, all bent for the 
Holy Land. They were commanded by a 
fanatical priest, named Gottschalk, who, 
like Gautier and Peter the Hermit, took 
his way through Hungary. History is 


extremely meager in her details of the | 


conduct and fate of this host, which 
amounted to at least one hundred thousand 
men. Robbery and murder seem to have 
journeyed with them, and the poor Hunga- 
rians were rendered almost desperate by 
their numbers and rapacity. Karloman, 
the king of the country, made a bold effort 
to get rid of them; for the resentment of 
his people had arrived at such a height, 
that nothing short of the total extermina- 
tion of the Crusaders would satisfy them. 
Gottschalk had to pay the penalty, not 
only for the ravages of his own bands, but 
for those of the swarms that had come be- 
fore him. He and his army were induced, 
by some means or other, to lay down their 
arms: the Hungarians, seeing 
them thus defenseless, set upon them, and 
slaughtered them in great numbers. How 
many escaped their arrows we are not in- 
but not of them reached 


Savage 


formed ; 
Palestine. 
Other swarms, under nameless leaders, 
issued from Germany and France, more 
brutal and more frantic than any that had 
preceded them. ‘Their fanaticism sur- 


one 
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passed by far the wildest freaks of the 

followers of the Hermit. In bands, vary- 
| ing in numbers from one to five thousand, 
| they traversed the country in all directions, 
| bent upon plunder and massacre. They 
| wore the symbol of the Crusade upon their 
shoulders, but inveighed against the folly 
| of proceeding to the Holy Land to destroy 
the Turks, while they left behind them so 
many Jews, the still more inveterate ene- 
mies of Christ. They swore fierce ven- 
geance against this unhappy race, and 
murdered all the Hebrews they could lay 
their hands on, first subjecting them to the 
most horrible mutilation. According to 
the testimony of Albert Aquensis, they 
lived among each other in the most shame- 
less profligacy, and their vice was only 
exceeded by their superstition. When- 
ever they were in search of Jews, they 
were preceded by a goose and goat, which 
they believed to be holy, and animated 
with divine power to discover the retreats 
of the unbelievers. In Germany alone 
they slaughtered more than a thousand 
Jews, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the clergy to save them. So dreadful was 
the cruelty of their tormentors, that great 
numbers of Jews committed self-destruc- 
tion to avoid falling into their hands. 

Again it fell to the lot of the Hunga- 
| rians to deliver Europe from these pests. 
| When there were no more Jews to murder, 
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the bands collected in one body, and took 
the old route to the Holy Land, a route 
stained with the blood of three hundred 
thousand who had gone before, and des- 
tined also to receive theirs. ‘The number 
of these swarms has never been stated ; 
but so many of them perished in Hungary, 
that cotemporary writers, despairing of 
giving any adequate idea of their multi- 
tudes, state that the fields were actually 
heaped with their corpses, and that for 
miles in its course the waters of the 
Danube were dyed with their blood. It 
was at Mersburg, on the Danube, that the 
greatest slaughter took place,—a slaughter 
so great as to amount almost to extermina- 
tion. The Hungarians for a while dis- 
puted the passage of the river; but the 
Crusaders forced their way across, and 
attacking the city with the blind courage 
of madness, succeeded in making a breach 
in the walls. 
an unaccountable fear came over them. 
Throwing down their arms, they fled 


panie-stricken—no one knew why, and no | 


one knew whither. ‘The Hungarians fol- 
lowed, sword in hand, and cut them down 
without remorse, and in such numbers, 
that the stream of the Danube is said to 


have been choked up by their unburied 
bodies. 

This was the worst paroxysm of the 
madness of Europe ; and this passed, her 


chivalry stepped upon the scene. Men of 
cool heads, mature plans, and invincible 
courage, stood forward to lead and direct 
the grand movement of Europe upon Asia. 
It is upon these men that romance has 
lavished her most admiring epithets, leav- 


At this moment of victory | 





chalk the Monk, but possessed each of 
these qualities in a milder form ; their valor 
being tempered by caution, their religious 
zeal by worldly views, and their ferocity 
by the spirit of chivalry. They saw 
whither led the torrent of the public will ; 
and it being neither their wish nor their 
interest to stem it, they allowed themselves 
to be carried with it, in the hope that it 
would lead them at last to a haven of ag- 
grandizement. Around them congregated 
many minor chiefs, the flower of the no- 
bility of France and Italy, with some few 
from Germany, England, and Spain. It 
was wisely conjectured that armies so 
numerous would find a difficulty in’ pro- 
curing provisions if they all journeyed by 
the same road. They therefore resolved 
to separate ; Godfrey de Bouillon proceed- 
ing through Hungary and Bulgaria, the 


| Count of Toulouse through Lombardy and 


Dalmatia, and the other leaders through 
Apulia to Constantinople, where the sev- 
eral divisions were to reunite. The forces 
under these leaders have been variously 
estimated. The Princess Anna Comnena 
talks of them as having been as numerous 


| as the sands of the sea-shore, or the stars 





_very far short of the calculation. 


ing to the condemnation of history the | 
| ber of those under Godfrey of Bouillon as 


vileness and brutality of those who went 
before. Of these leaders the most distin- 
guished were Gotlfrey of Bouillon duke of 


Lorraine, and Raymond count of Toulouse. | 


Four other chiefs of the royal blood of 


Europe also assumed the cross, and led | 


each his army to the Holy Land: Hugh 
count of Vermandois, brother of the king 
of France ; Robert duke of Normandy, the 


in the firmament. Fulcher of Chartres is 
more satisfactory, and exaggerates less 
magnificently, when he states, that all the 
divisions, when they had sat down before 
Nice in Bithynia, amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand horsemen, and six hundred 
thousand men on foot, exclusive of the 
priests, women, and children. Gibbon is 
of opinion that this amount is exaggerated ; 
but thinks the actual numbers did not fall 
The 


Princess Anna afterward gives the num- 


eighty thousand foot and horse ; and sup- 


| posing that each of the other chiefs led an 


elder brother of William Rufus; Robert | 
count of Flanders; and Boemund prince | 
of Tarentum, eldest son of the celebrated | 


Robert Guiseard. These men were all 


army as numerous, the total would be 
near half a million. This must be over 
rather than under the mark, as the army 
of Godfrey of Bouillon was confessedly 
the largest when it set out, and suffered 
less by the way than any other. 

The Count of Vermandois was the first 
who set foot on the Grecian territory. On 
his arrival at Durazzo he was received 


| with every mark of respect and courtesy 


tinged with the fanaticism of the age, but | by the agents of the emperor, and his fol- 


none of them acted entirely from religious 
motives. 
less like Gautier sans Avoir, crazy like 


| 


They were neither utterly reck- | 


| 


lowers were abundantly supplied with 
provisions. Suddenly, however, and with- 
out cause assigned, the count was arrested 


Peter the Hermit, nor brutal like Gotts- | by order of the Emperor Alexius, and con- 
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GODFREY DE BOUILLON, 


veyed a close prisoner to Constantinople. | 


Various motives have been assigned by 
different authors as having induced the 
emperor to this treacherous and imprudent 
proceeding. By every writer he has been 
condemned for so flagrant a breach of hos- 
pitality and justice. 


The most probable | 


reason for his conduct appears to be that | 


suggested by Guibert of Nogent, who 


states that Alexius, fearful of the designs | 
| that the high-minded leader declared him- 
| self satisfied, and passed on without giving 


of the Crusaders upon his throne, resorted 
to this extremity in order afterward to 
force the count to take the oath of alle- 


| or receiving molestation. 


giance to him, as the price of his libera- | 


tion. ‘The example of a prince so emi- 
nent as the brother of the king of France, 
would, he thought, be readily followed by 
the other chiefs of the Crusade. In the 
result he was woefully disappointed, as 
every man deserves to be who commits 
positive evil that doubtful good may ensue. 
But this line of policy accorded well 


enough with the narrowmindedness of the | 
| frey, the bravest and most determined of 


emperor, who, in the enervating atmos- 


phere of his highly civilized and luxurious | 


court, dreaded the influx of the hardy and 
ambitious warriors of the West, and strove 
to nibble away by unworthy means the 
power which he had not energy enough 
to confront. If danger to himself had 


| was given up to pillage. 


existed from the residence of 
the chiefs in his dominions, 
he might easily have averted 
it, by the simple means of 
placing himself at the head 
of the European movement, 
and directing its energies to 
their avowed object, the con- 
quest of the Holy Land. 
But the emperor, instead of 
being, as he might have been, 
the lord and leader of the 
Crusades, which he had him- 
self aided in no inconsidera- 
ble degree to suscitate by his 
embassies to the Pope, be- 
came the slave of men who 
hated and despised him. No 
doubt the barbarous excesses 
of the followers of Gautier 
and Peter the Hermit made 
him look upon the whole 
body of them with disgust ; 
but it was the disgust of a 
little mind, which is glad of 
any excuse to palliate or jus- 
tify its own irresolution and 
love of ease. 

Godfrey of Bouillon traversed Hungary 
in the most quiet and orderly manner. On 
his arrival at Mersburg he found the coun- 
try strewed with the mangled corpses of 
the Jew-killers, and demanded of the king 
of Hungary for what reason his people 
had set upon them. The latter detailed 
the atrocities they had committed, and 
made it so evident to Godfrey that the 
Hungarians had only acted in self-defense, 


On his arrival 
at Philippopoli he was informed for the 
first time of the imprisonment of the Count 
of Vermandois. He immediately sent 
messengers to the emperor, demanding the 
count’s release, and threatening, in case 
of refusal, to lay waste the country with 
fire and sword. After waiting a day at 
Philippopoli, he marched on to Adrianople, 
where he was met by his messengers re- 
turning with the emperor’s refusal. God- 


the leaders of the Crusade, was not a man 
to swerve from his word, and the country 
Alexius here 
committed another blunder. Nosooner did 
he learn from dire experience that the 
Crusader was not an utterer of idle threats, 























LAIRD, NICKY. 


than he consented to the release of the 
prisoner. As he had been unjust in the 
first instance, he became cowardly in the 
second, and taught his enemies (for so the 
Crusaders were forced to consider them- 
selves) a lesson which they took care to 
remember to his cost—that they could 
hope nothing trom his sense of justice, but 
everything from his fears. Godfrey re- 
mained encamped for several weeks in the 
neighborhood of Constantinople, to the 


great annoyance of Alexius, who sought | 


by every means to extort from him the 
homage he had extorted from Vermandois. 


Sometimes he acted as if at open and de- | 


clared war with the Crusaders, and sent 


his troops against them. Sometimes he 


refused to supply them with food, and or- | 


dered the markets to be shut against them, 
while at other times he was all for peace 
and good-will, and sent costly presents to 
Godirey. The honest, straightforward 
Crusader was at last so wearied by his 
false kindness, and so pestered by his at- 
tacks, that, allowing his indignation to get 
the better of his judgment, he gave up the 
country around Constantinople to be plun- 
dered by his soldiers. Tor six days the 
flames of the farm-houses around struck ter- 
ror into the heart of Alexius: but, as God- 
frey anticipated, they convinced him of his 
l’earing that Constantinople would 
be the next object of attack, he sent messen- 
gers to demand an interview with Godfrey, 


error, 


offering at the same time to leave his son 
as a hostage for his good faith. Godfrey 
agreed to meet him; and, whether to put 
an end to these useless dissensions, or for 
some other unexplained reason, he ren- 
dered homage to Alexius as his liege lord. 
He was thereupon loaded with honors, 
and, accordipg toa singular custom of that 
age, underwent the ceremony of the “‘ adop- 
tion of honor” to the 
Godfrey and his brother Baudouin de 


as son emperor. 
Bouillon conducted themselves with proper 
courtesy on this occasion, but were not 
able to restrain the insolence of their fol- 
lowers, who did not conceive themselves 
bound to keep any terms with a man so 
insincere as he had shown himself. One 
barbarous chieftain, Count Robert of Paris, 
carried his insolence so far as to seat him- 
self upon the throne; an insult which 
Alexius merely resented with a sneer, but 
which did not induce him to look with Jess 
mistrust upon the hordes that were still 
advancing. Alexius, however. owing to 
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his insincerity, had himself to blame for 
the indignities he suffered from the Cru- 
sades, being looked on by them eventually 
as an inveterate foe. 

It would be needless 
which does not profess to be so much a 
history of the Crusades, as of the mad- 
ness of Europe, from which they sprang, 


in this sketch, 


to detail the various acts of bribery and 
intimidation, eajolery and hostility, by 
which Alexius contrived to make each of 
the leaders in suecession, as they arrived, 
take the oath of allegiance to him as their 
suzerain. One way or another he ex- 
acted from each the barren homage on 
which he had set his heart, and they were 
then allowed to proceed into Asia Minor. 
One only, Raymond de St. Gilles count of 
‘Toulouse, obstinately refused the homage. 


(To be continued.) 
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LAIRD NICKY. 


AIRD NICKY, about forty years ago, 
L was a conspicuous inhabitant of the 
village of Half-starvet, in a mountainous 
district of Scotland. A most indefatiga- 
ble wrestler with the difficulties of this 
life was the Lairé; a mere day-laborer in 
his ealling, but one so diligent, and so in- 
genious in turning all things to account, 
that before he was past middle life he had 
realized enough of money to purchase a 
field in his neighborhood, for which rea- 
son he had obtained an appellation which, 
in Scotland, is denied to no possessor of 
land, however small its extent. Nicky 
was a bulky man, always dressed in the 
meanest attire. He had a cottage, with 
various accommodations for an old horse, 
a cow, a pig, and some poultry. ‘To any- 
thing by which money could be made he 
was ready to turn his hand. He even 
swept chimneys; reserving, however, for 
this duty, Saturday, for the prudent rea- 
son that it was the last day of bis weekly 
shirt. 

In the younger days of Laird Nicky, 
game was a thing little thought of in the 
north. Men now and then went out with 
fuwling-pieces, and spent a forenoon in 
the turnip-fields seeking for partridges, or 
in the moors looking for grouse, and next 
day they were at their usual avocations. 
No country gentleman as yet thought of 
deriving a revenue from the wild animals 
on his estate. No man dreamed of going 
to live a month at a time in the wilder- 
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the 
slaughter of the But, 
by and by, it became customary for En- 


amuse himself by 
fowls of the air. 


ness, 


merely to 


clish gentlemen of fortune to take large 
tracts of Scottish moorland on lease, with 
a view to the exelusive privilege of shoot- 
ing on those grounds, thus establishing a 
kind of 


often not much less than the first. 


second rent for such property, 
Many 
rich Southrons bought hyperborean estates 
for the sake of the sport they could afford. 
It was, of course, essential to this system 
that the game should be encouraged and 
protected as much as possible, so that there 
really might be birds to shoot; for, to go 
with all the proper apparatus and ample 
provision for a month’s living at a partic- 
ular place, and, after all, searcely start a 
single wing, was a solecism not to be 
submitted to if it could be at all avoided. 

Laird Nicky marked the 


which was going on, and could not but 


revolution 


observe with profound interest how, since 
the game had begun to be protected by 
means of keepers and shepherds, there had 
the 
which his unpretending neighbors were 


been such an increase in quantity 


able to send by the earrier to be sold in 
Ile heard of the high prices 
which grouse realized, and longed to take 


Edinburgh. 
a part in the traffic. It oceurred to him, 
however, that merely to pick up an ocea- 
sional brace in the course of a eountry 
ramble, and submit them to Jock Jaffray 
next day as he came past with his cart, in 
the hope of getting three or four shillings 
returned from the poulterer in the ensuing 
week was poor work—not worthy of a 
man of any genius. He soared a higher 
flight. He 
taking out the license for game, like his 


announced his intention of 
more wealthy neighbors. 

People thought Nicky had gone mad. 
Pride in his little field, recently purchased, 
And 
the 
“ih, dear sake, to think on the 
What's 
eh, 
ih, we’re puir frail creatures, and 


had evidently turned his_ brain. 


many were the moral reflections on 
subject. 
warld’s gear haeing sie an effeck ! 
the guid o’t, if we canna guide it? 
ay. 
hae miekle need to pray for strength to 
keep us out o’ vanities.” Nicky said no- 
thing, giving no reply even to questions 
which were merrily put to him, as to the 
designed to take for the season, 


the friends he 


moor he 


intended to invite to his 


When 


tivelfth arrived, he remained at home as 


box, and so forth. the loneed-for 


usual, very busy, however, in erecting a 
curious many-sided hut or lodge at the 
corner of his field, apparently designed as 
a kind of summer-house. It was also re- 
marked that he spent a good dea! of his 
time in taking down and doing up a num- 
ber of old fowling-pieces which he had 


engaged in these pursuits as to have for- 


lately purchased. seemed so much 


got his harvest. ‘There was his crop of 
oats fully ripe, and regularly “ stooked,” 
but no word of Nicky taking it in. What 
could it all mean? Some weeks elapsed ; 
and the labors of autumn were everywhere 
at anend. The October frosts were set- 
ting in, and still there were Nicky's oat- 
Why, 


the very birds from the neighboring moors 


stooks standing out in the field! 


—Sir George Telfair’s particularly—were 
beginning to come down to eat the neg- 
lected grain, and it was evident that in a 
very little time they would make an end 
of it. All his usual thrift had certainly 
deserted him. 

One forenoon the quiet of the village 
was disturbed by a quick series of sharp 
loud sounds, not unlike a few de joie, and 
most of the people were immediate ly astir 
to see what had happened. Yn due ex- 
amination it was found that the sound had 
proceeded from the queer-looking hut, or 
summer-house, in Nicky’s field, and was 
produced by a set of fowling-pieces which 
that mysterious person had arranged there 
on a frame to go off together on the set- 
ting fire of a train, and which had actually 
at this first shot killed about a score of 
grouse and partridges. Nicky was now 
coolly gathering up his many victims ina 
large sack. It appeared that he had taken 
his idea from the machine of the regicide 
Fieschi, only so fixing his pieces that one 
bore directly upon each of the six or seven 
heaps into which he had collected his 
crop. Having prepared everything in the 
most careful manner, he had set himself 
down to wait until a considerable number 
of birds was gathered to the spot; when, 
firing the train, he had dealt sudden de- 


struction among them, with the result 
which has been stated. His neighbors 
were lost in wonder at what they saw, 
and it was some time before they thor- 


oughly comprehended the drift of the 
whole affair. When at length they un- 
derstood Nicky's plan and its effects, they 
readily yielded him the admiration due to 
* Guid faith, Nicky 


his superior genius. 
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kens what he’s about. I’se warrant 
he’s an auld ane. Eh, wha would hae 
thought it 2?” 

When Nicky had got his machine re- 
loaded, he found it necessary to warn his 
admiring neighbors away from the prem- 
ises. “ Ye see, my friends, this is a sol- 
itary business o’ mine. The birds winna 
come unless they see a clear field. Let 
every man, then, gang hame to his ain 


house, and come as little this way as pos- | 


sible. I hope to get another shot afore 
dinner-time.” 
and, in a couple of hours or so, he did get 
a second shot, and an effective one, nearly 


They readily obeyed him ; 


the same number of birds being slaugh- 
tered. In short, Nicky was able to send 
forty brace of birds into Edinburgh next 
morning by the hands of Jock Jaffray ; 
thus, as he said, clearing the license the 
first day, besides ** a wee thing owre.” 

It was not a game to be played at too 
much, for in that case he would have soon 
created a general impression among the 
bird-population of the district to the effect 
that Nicky’s field was dangerous ground. 
Too knowing for this he abstained from 
firing for three days, during which, how- 
ever. he left a single stook exposed just to 


keep up the connection. Then he once 


more exposed the whole of his crop, and, 
taking up his position in the summer- 
house, made due preparations for what he 
ealled another field-day. The birds came 
in nearly as great numbers as before, and, 
by superior marking, he was not less suc- 
cessful than he had been at first. He 
generally bagged from six to ten brace 
at a shot; and, before the evening, he was 
again in a condition to send a good load 
of game to town. By this second day's 
proceedings his profits could not well be 
less than five pounds. 

The intelligence being quickly spread 
over the district, there was a degree of 
fury inspired into the breasts of the gen- 
tlemen of the adjacent moors, such as had 
no parallel in the annals of sporting. The 
first impression everywhere was, that 
Nicky was a poacher, alike without gov- 
ernment-license and permission of land- 
lord, so that there could be no difficulty 
in suppressing and punishing him. But 
it soon became known that Nicky did 
possess a license, and only sported on his 
own estate, and then, indeed, the rage of 
the legitimate sportsmen knew no bounds. 
It was speedily seen, however, that with 


or 


' 


' such a person as Nicky, so adroit in steer- 


ing clear of the law, there could be noth- 
ing gained by threats or bullying, and it 
was therefore thought well to try what 
could be done by fair means. Sir George 
Telfair and another gentleman agreed to 
go together to Nicky, and do their best 
for the general interest. 

Nicky had ensconced himself in his eit- 
adel, and adjusted his Fieschi machine 
with its usual deadly accuracy, so as to 
sweep the whole field, when Sir George 
and his friend made their approach. 
Stepping quickly up, and jooking in at 
him where he sat, much like a great spi- 
der in the midst of a radiating web, Sir 
George said: ** Why, my friend, this is a 
strange trade you have taken to in your 
old days.” 

“Ou, ay, sir, but a very guid trade, 
nevertheless. It turns in a hantle o” sil- 
ler.” 

“J dare say it may, my friend; but it is 
not a live-and-let-live kind of trade, for 
if you go on much longer, you will leave 


| none of it to any but yourself.” 


“(Q, I dare say that, sir,” replied Nicky ; 
“but then, ye ken, ilk ane for himself in 
this world, and a bountiful Providence for 
us a’. That’s guid doctrine. | trow; at 
least it’s a doctrine that folk aet on, and 
I dinna ken onything that can be said 
against it.”’ 

“Q yes. But then it is not properly « 
trade at all. The shooting of grouse and 
partridges is sport, and it seems to me a 
strange kind of it to go to work in this 
mechanical way—leaving the poor birds 
no sort of chance, you know.” 

“ Yes ; but if it be my pleasure to take 
my sport in this way, what has onybody 
to say against it? You please yoursel 
by going out and trudging a dozen miles 
and mair over a wat cauld moor for twa- 
three birds. I please mysel by sitting 
quietly here, and shooting ten for your 
ane. What objection can ye hae til’t?” 

“QO, my friend, I don’t pretend to deny 
your right to shoot over your own estate, 
since you have, as I understand, obtained 
a license. But you must be well aware 
that the birds you are shooting are birds 
that have been reared on other people's 
estates near you, and to which you have 
no manner of right ”"— 

‘“* Nae manner o’ richt!” eried the Laird. 
“What right hae you to say that to me, 
sir? Do nane o’ other folks’ birds come 
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over the boundary into your moor, and, 
when they do, do you absteen frae shoot- 
ing them? | never yet 
heard tell o’ a sportsman restricting him- 
the his ain 


maun say, | 


sel to birds belanging to 
grunds !” 

** Well, we can’t be always sure whether 
the birds be our own, and practically we 
don’t refuse any that come ; but then we 
all take our chance alike. 
ing my birds to-day; I may be shooting 


You are shoot- 
one or two of yours to-morrow. 


people’s, for you have none of your own 
And see what a plan you take 
None of 


us attempt to wile them upon our grounds, 


to shoot. 
to bring the birds about you. 


with the design of shooting them.” 

* Tt just a’ comes to this, that I am only 
doing what I hae a richt to do. And sae, 
gentlemen, if you hae nae mair to say, | 
wish you would oblige me by going about 
your ain business, and leaving me to go 


about mine. Guid-morning to ye! 


So saying, our village Hampden turned 
into his fortalice with such a dogged air 
that the two gentlemen were obliged to 
Betore 


they left the place they heard a shot of 


confess themselves fairly bafiled. 


the infernal machine, and were informed 
that upwards of a score of birds had fallen. 
They returned to their moorland lodges in 
all but absolute despair. 

[t was a serious matter to the proprie- 
tors of the district, for if there should be 
anything like a failure of the Tetraonidae 
in that quarter of the world, they would 
lose what was about as good as fifteen 
years’ purchase on the value of their es- 
tates. laid their 
heads together to devise some means of 
They first thought 
of trying to prevent him from getting the 


No wonder that they 
checkmating Nicky. 


license next year, but soon discovered that 


they had no formal available ground on 


which to make objection. ‘Then they 


thought of causing a lawyer to inquire if 


Nicky was quite firm and secure in his 
title to that fatal field of blood. Mr. 
M’Giurk, the well-known writer of the 


district, who had given ample assurance 
of lis power of nosing out an ambiguity, 
the 
power, but was obliged to own that, to the 


best of his poor judgment, all w 


set to work with all means in his 


is right. 
They afterward made an effort to bring 
public opinion to bear upon Nicky, repre 
| 
! 


ie cent 


villagers that. if t 


senting to the 
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But here | 


any birds that you shoot must be other | 





2. 


men did not come to shoot, so much less 
money would be spent in their shops. 
But Nicky was not a man to be easily 
frightened by the curses, whether loud or 
deep, of his fellow-men, provided that he 
was their having no legal 
charge to bring against him. Thus the 
first season passed over, without anything 
effectual being done to induce Nicky to 
give up his singular mode of sport. He 
confessed that he had cleared only fifty 
pounds by his work, and that sum might 


assured of 


have been easily subscribed to buy him 
off; but of course the objection to this 
plan was insuperable—namely, that, when 
he was so bought off, they would have had 
half-a-dozen more of the villagers threat- 


ening to set up sporting in the same fash- 


ion, unless bought off also. 

So Nicky went on with his shooting for 
three or four years, to the almost complete 
ruin of the neighboring moors, some of 
which could obtain tenants. 
The bitterness of hatred felt toward him 
by some of his landed neighbors, as well 


no longer 


as by the whole tribe of gamekeepers, 
shepherds, and gillies, none of whom could 
bear to think of anybody cheating the gen- 
tlemen in the matter of game but them- 
selves, was very great; but what could 
be done It was often prophesied that 
he would come to some dismal end ere- 
long; and at last the prediction appeared 
verified, when Nicky was found one night 
dead in a ditch by the wayside, while the 
horse and cart which he had been driving 
came home without him; but, strange to 
say, there was no observable hurt about 
his person, and the procurator-fiseal be- 
came convinced that he had perished in a 
fit or some other natural way. Die how 
he might, there could be little doubt on 
the question, * Cur prodest 2?” for imme- 
diately after that event the moors began 


As 


of what queer things come 


to reascend to their wonted value. 
an example 
about sometimes, Nicky’s field has for 
some years been the site of the kennel for 
the Garrulton Fox-hounds, so that it is 
now a spot as dear to the votaries of field- 
sports as it was once detestable. 


Tuere is a sacredness in tears. They 
are not the mark of weakness. but of 
power! ‘They speak more eloquently 
than ten thousand tongues. ‘They are 
the m noeys of overwhelming grief, of 
deep trition, and of unspeakable love. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Tue article on “ The Preaching Required by 
the Times ”’ is deferred till our next number. 

We give an interesting sketch of President 

woberts, of Liberia, in our present number. It 
is from the pen of a gentleman who has been 
practically acquainted with the Colonization So- 
ciety from its origin, and whose views, there- 
fore, come with the best authenticity. While 
this important institution keeps itself unimpli- 
cated in the controversial questions which are 
so rife among us respecting the colored man, 
it will present a claim to the regards of all 
parties. Colonization in Africa is certainly 
desirable, as the colonization of any other un- 
recovered region of the globe is. Commerce, 
science, social progress, demand it everywhere 
around the great realm of barbarism; but in 
Africa special reasons justify it. The Liberian 
Republic is a shelter for the Christian missions 
of the African coast; it is an eifectual means 
of breaking up the slave-trade ; but, above all, 
it is a practical demonstration of the capacity 
of the colored man for self-government. In 
this last aspect of it, even the most thorough- 
going abolitionist may rejoice. Mrs. Stowe 
sends her most hopeful character to Liberia at 
last. 

Our correspondent is not at all too emphatic 
on this point. We look into history in vain for 
an equal instance of moderation and success in 
the formation of a new nation. The constantly 
increasing facilities of steam navigation may 
soon give an impulse to the development of the 
colony, which shall vastly augment its import- 
ance before even its infancy is gone. 

The society which has founded and continues 
to foster this young empire, reported, at its late 
anniversary, $82,000 as its last year’s receipts. 
It sent out nearly one thousand emigrants in 
that time—most of them liberated slaves. 
The Report speaks most encouragingly of the 
prospects of the colony. We learn from it that 
peace with the natives has prey tiled; schools 
have been multiplied; the Churches have been 
blessed; the great law of progress is manifest. 
Liberia now is not exactly what it was at any 
period you may select in its past history. The 
commerce of Liberia has been increasing. The 
fact has been clearly demonstrated that this 
young republic, weak and feeble though it now 
is, will hereafter direct and control, to a vast 
extent, the commerce of the western coast of 
Africa. The rich products of that immense 
tract of country lying interior of Liberia will 
tind their way out through her ports; and as 
the natives rise in the seale of being, and begin 
to appreciate the blessings and feel the wants 
consequent on civilization, they will, through 

me channel, obtain the products and manufac- 
tures of other countries; so that it is quite 
evident that, whatever the foreign commerce 
of Western Africa may be, Liberia will control 
it. Her position on the coast, and her relations 
with foreign nations, necessarily confer upon 
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her this advantage. Her independence having 
been formally, honorably acknowledged by five 
of the leading governments of the world—En- 
gland, France, Prussia, Belgium and Brazil— 
she is fairly entitled to form treaties and estab- 
lish international relations which shall regulate 
the trade between her vast interior and the 
markets of the world. 

One of the most interesting incidents of the 
anniversary was, as we learn from an exchange 
paper, the emphatic manner in which Hon. 
Judge Wayne, of the U.S. Supreme Court, gave 
in his adhesion to the enterprise. He avowed 
his recent and hearty adoption of the American 
Colonization Society, which he ascribed to the 
information he had derived from the graphic 
and able report of the Rev. Mr. Gurley to the 
government, and from intercourse with the 
Hon. Mr. Whittlesey, the faithful friend of the 
cause, speaking of both gentlemen in terms of 
exalted eulogy. But the gist of the speech of 
the honorable judge was his argument in proof 
of the constitutional powers of Congress to 
serve this cause of humanity, by appropriations 
from the funds of the general government. He 
called upon the stenographers, the telegraph, 
and the press, to spread the facts of Liberia’s 
success, in which he gloried, broadcast before 
the American people, South as well as North, 
that a public sentiment might be created, which 
must act upon Congress, and call forth early 
and efficient aid to this society. His constitu- 
tional argument was profoundly learned and 
instructive, reviewing the whole action of the 
government from its inception in reference to 
the slave-trade, to recaptured Africans, and es- 
pecially to the “colonization” of the Indians. 
He claimed for Congress the same power to 
colonize the black man as the red man, or the 
white man. Disclaiming in strong terms all 
political meaning in anything he might say on 
the subject, he asserted the cause to be interesting 
to the whole country, neither North nor South 
having any peculiar or exclusive interest in it, 
except that the South would probably, as here- 
tofore, send the most emigrants. He proclaimed 
the opinion that the American Colonization So- 
ciety merited the favor and patronage of the 
general government, the state governments, 


and the individual philanthropy of the whole 
country, aud predicted greater Southern sup- 

: : : 
port to the society than ever, when the intelli- 
gence recently received from Liberia and the 
facts of this report should be, as they ought to 
be, read by the whole American people. 

Since our correspondent’s article went to 
press, he has received the following hearty letter 
respecting President Roberts, from Rey. Dr. 
Gurley, who has personally witnessed his ad- 
ministration of affairs in Liberia :— 





W asuineton, Januory 

My Dear Srr,—I can never forget our intercourse 
and friendly conversations on the subject of African 
Colonization, more than thirty years ago, during your 
residence at uurg, Va. and the deep and « 
concern you were pleased to express in the we 
then prep 










free persons of cole 
















embark in new, but great of establishing 
free, Christian communities of such persons on the 
You have since related to me, par- 





African ( 
iewarly, the information you imparted to the mother 
if President Roberts, and the intluence you were en- 
abled to exert on the mind of this sensible woman to 
induce her to remove with her children to Afri 
was my duty, as agent of the Colonization Soci 
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vith their people, and in t ulmunistration of the 
aws. been uniformly govern bv the dictates of jus- 
ce, and a true concer rt be interests of the 
infortunate and depressed ildren of Africa. No 
man is more i tribute to his worth than 
President shall be happy should this 
brief note be tho desery t hun poste n 
the memorial you are p i se rt 
1 reat services t is br ren of colored ra 
I have onor to be, my dear 
ery respectfully, your friend, 
lox. G. P. Disosway. hk. R. Gurvey. 
RussmA AND THE G K Cuurncn.—The Czar 
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hh hits quarret | It is said that the 
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of Greece and the Grecian Isles, Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, Lybia, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, ¢ ilicia, and Palestine, the 
whole of the Russian Empire in Eur 
part of Siberia in Asia, Astrakan, Casan, and 
Georgia, belong to it. 
Whatever may be the 
the merits of the Russo-Turkish quarrel, it can 
hardly be doubtful which way the prejudices 
so thore ughly addicted to their 





, a great 





general conviction ef 


of “a people 
religion, as the members of the Greek Church, 
will incline at the opportune moment. What 
a power then has Russia in this respect! 

The Greek Church is in some respects de- 
cidedly more orthodox than the Latin or Roman, 
unt of it ; 


own the authority of the Pope, and deny that 


An authentic accc Says :—** hey dis- 
the Church of Rome is the true Catholic Church. 
They do not baptize their children till they are 
three, four, five, six, ten, nay, sometimes eigh- 
teen years of baptism is performed by 
trine They that the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper ought to be adminis- 
tered in both kinds, and they give 
ifter baptism. 


age 
immersion, insist 
the sacra 
ment to children immediately 
grant no indulgence 
claim to the character of infallibility, like 
Church of Rome, The y deny that there is any 


, hor do they | 





any 
the 





such place as purgatory ; ni 


’ twithstanding, they 
for the dead, that God may have merey on 


yp ty 

them at the general judgment. They practic 
the invocation of saints; though they say they 
do not invoke them as deities, but as intercessors 
with God. They exclude confirmation, extrem 
unction and matrimony, out of the seven sacra- 


They deny auricular confession to be a 
divine precept, and say it is only 
injunction of the Church. 


to the eucharist. 


a positive 
They pay no religious 
homage They administer the 
communion in both kinds to the laity, both in 
sickness and in health, though they have never 
applied themselves to their coufessors, because 
; faith is all 
which is requisite for the worthy receiving of 
three Lord’s They maintain that the 
loly Ghost pre ceeds « nly from the Father and 
from the Son. They believe in predestina- 


they are persuaded that a lively 


supper, 





tion, They admit of no images in relief or em- 
bossed work, but use paintings and sculptures 


the 


copper. They approve of 
marriage of priests, provided they enter int« 








that state before their admission into holy 
rdei Fhey condemn fourth marriages. 
The ‘ inumber of holy days, and keey 

r fasts in the year more solemn than the 
rest f which the fast in Lent, befor Easter, 
is the chief. They believe the doctrine « 1 
substantiation, or t tnion of the body of 
Christ with the sacrament bread.” 

Vith this territorial and orthodox — pre- 
eminence over e, the Greek Church is 
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of the Greek Church as Mohammedans. The 
latest authority upon the statistics of the popu- 
lation of the whole Turkish Empire is a work 


just published in Paris by A. Ubicini. He 
gives the numbers as follows :— 
Re s Europe. Asia. Afriea. 


Mussulmans 4,550,900 12,650,000 3,800,000 


Greeks 10,000,000 8,000,000 
Catholics 6LO,Q00 260,000 
Jews 70,000 $U,0U0U 


Gypsies 80,000 


Sir Culling Eardley, in a recent anti-Catholic 
speech, stated, that short time he 
had an interview with the late prime minister 
of the present Pope, who was now residing at 


a since, 


Genoa, and that gentleman told him that 
the system of the Papacy was so utterly rotten, 
and so strongly detested by the people, that, 
uuless some marvelous change should take 
place, he was certain its destiny was sealed. 
The gentleman who made this statement 
was the Count Mamiani, who was for several 


montis prime minister of the present Pope. 
that’s the word) in Ireland, 
Thousands after thou- 
deserting the decayed Charch, ac- 
cording to the admission of the Dublin papers, 
and 


Popers is Julling 
most unjuestionably, 
sands are 


the hierarchs are expressing fears of a 


general stampede throughout the island. In this 
country Popery exerts itself almost convulsively, 
but without much effeet, we think, Its late 


defeats on the school controversy have been 
disastrous to it. It seems to be losing its old 
mastery of the arts of chicanery—or rather, the 
progress of the times nullifies them and leaves 
it balked and ridiculons in the rear of the age. 
Its day is gone; the nations will soon have to 
bury it out of their sight. The sooner the better. 

Tue New-York Socrery Linrary.—This in- 
stitution is the most ancient public library in 
the United States; it originated A. D, 1700, as 
“The Publie Library of New-York; and al- 
though, through the neglect of the civie powers, 
and tli of the Revolution, 
early collection was damaged and dispersed, 
still a and interesting relic of the Ante- 
Revolutionary Library remains carefully pre- 


disturbances the 


} 
Lire 


served in the present collection, 

The Society Library was originally kept in the 
old City-Hall, in Broad-street ; and about the 
beginning of the present century was removed 
to its own building in Nassau-street, opposite 
to the “Middle Dutch Church,” now used as the 
tice, where it continued tor about forty 
‘cumulating a valuable library, and dis- 
ol 
limited resources. 
mercial deve lopme nt of the city, under the new 


post-ot 


ye irs, ue 
pelising a great 


th very 


amount usetul knowledye, 


The active com- 


regime of the republic, tended, with a more ex- 
pensive diffusion of the benetits of popular 
education, rather to diminish than increase the 
demand for more thorough reading, The evi- 
den { this fact is witnessed, even to the 


resent 


} hour, in the anomalous deticiency of 
public libraries in our cities, as contrasted with 


those of Europe. The causes which operate to 
produ this result are manifestly the same 
as above alluded to, which tend to spread wide 


and deep the basis of our intellectual fabric, 


while the more elaborate and ornate super- 
structure must bide the proper time for its le- 
gitimate development. Already we begin to 
see the results of accumulating wealth and in- 
creasing mental demand, in the endowment of 
civie institutions for the supply of knowledge. 

The Society Library was removed in 1536 
from Nassau-street to temporary quarters in 
Chambers-street, in the building of the Me- 
chanics’ Society, and from there, in 1840, to its 
own imposing and expensive edifice in Broad- 
way, Which has lately been sold to the Messrs. 
Appletons for their bookstore. 

The society has purchased a yaluable plot of 
land in University Place, near Union-square, 
consisting of three city lots, where they propose 
soon to erect a building, in every respect adapted 
to their present and future use, profiting by the 
experience of the past, and striving to add ar- 
rested by the most enlightened 





ranvements sug 





counsel, 

The present accommodations of the Society 
Library are in a part of the new Bible-House, 
Astor Place, where the books are nearly all 
accessible, and where, in fact, a very agreeable 
resort is afforded. 

The library numbers nearly forty thousand 
volumes; but it should be borne in mind that, 
being a library of circulation as well as refer- 
ence, a very large number of all the standard 
books have been used up in the service ; so that, 
if all the books which have been purchased had 
remained unimpaired, the collection would now 
be larger by some thousands of volumes. 

The income of this society is chietly derived 
from the payments of about eleven hundred 
subscribers, who pay an average sum of four 
dollars annually. 
far as regards the uses and benefits of 
the Society Library, it has ever been, to all 
intents and purposes, rendered practically as 
free to the public at large, for purposes of re- 
ference, as if it had been endowed by state or 
individual aid. No one ever applied there for 
information, possibly to be communicated from 
its resources, without being aided in obtaining 
it. And although 
ceived but a single donation or bequest, namely, 
$5,000 from of Miss Demilt, its 
accumulations of learning and science are just 
for popular benetit, as if it had 
experienced the Lounty of an Astor. 

Che obj ct of the trustees is now to inerease 


So 


the society has never re- 


the estate 





‘ ia 
as UValaUIe, 


the funds of the soci ty, so as to enable it to 
carry out its plans of usefulness on a scale 
liberality commensurate with the public want 
ind with the noble examples already before 
them. 

While we utter our admiration for the million- 
aire who has appropriated a portion, not a moiety 


of 


of his enormous gains, to ennoble his name and 
found a library, do we not owe a passing tribute 
of gratitude to those pioneers of knowledge who 
sustained the few liberal institutions we 
can boast, through years of public inditference 


hav 


and obstacles of the most discouraging nature? 

Tue Bis_e anv ovr Counrry.—The American 
Bible hesitate 
not to pronounce a very timely and momentous 


Society has sent out what we 


document: a p unphile t, containing the opinions 


of distinguished men on the relation of the 
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Holy Scriptures to civil and social life, and 
especially to our own national welfare—a grand 
dict 


against that in 


summary ver from the highest authorities 
lelity and rationalism which, 
by lacing or depreciating the Bible in the 

gard, threaten the country 
t ruin. The 


together is arranged in the following 


with de- 
tition, if n testimony thus 
order : 

I. That 


men n 


found 
Ww deceased, but whose 


which is in the writings of 


names are still 
widely known and respected, 

Il. ‘That 
letters 
uished men, at differ ime ho are ll 
living. 
Il. 
Board of 


which is gathered from the public 
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ind addresses of worthy and = distin- 


From th 
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request 
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ernment to secure and perpetuate the great principles 
ivil and religious liberty. 
is this government to be transmitted in 
and vigor to those who shall come after 
done by the use of the same means 
ablished. We mi not be 
e God of our fathers. We must respect 
The morality of the Bible must 
» the basis of our government. There is 
ther foundation for free institutions. T say 
atically, and from the deepest convictior 
This morality is an element of whiel 
vernments of the Old World had no knowleds 
e ground, and the only ground, on which 
i vernment rests. And I treml 
I ure from this highway of liberty 
our government has been established, thers 
ready been many departures from this vita 
Let any on this compare the « 
he government of this day with that of its earli 
as pure, and el 
en were? 
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cloriv 
respect, 
bedlent servant, 
Jdoun M’LEAN, 
{A corresp ndent, who 
NATIONAL, “as 
- and 


he would wish otherwis« 


Jonatruan Honestvus. 


savs he regards THe a whole, 


erving of all praise, assures us, there is 
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hant criticism, w h, 
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nough of these he 
of something really ex- 


“facile English ‘the writer. E 
has, himself capable 
cellent, if his wove/e were sutticiently elevated. The 
rich chasing of a piece of jewelry, which is after all 
nothing but bogus metal inclosing a piece of colored 
glass, only makes the whole the more contemptible ; 
and pois nous portion is none the less potent for 
ore, bensuae offered in a chalice of fine material and 
workmans hip. 
‘haracter is unt 


to show 


tural and strained. This, how- 
ever, is not very important, so far as it belongs to what 
may be regarded as the se affolding of the building. 
But the moral tone of the whole is exceedingly low. 
It holds up honesty to ridicule, = exhibits dishonesty 
without decided censure. The hero enters a store “as 
Virtuous a lad as ever cut cloth or measured tape.” In 
his first adventures as salesman, he is certainly very 
honest. But his honesty is accompanied with sueh 7 
manifest want of good and business tact, that if 
we could suppose st lad would aspire to a place 
among merchants, it very certain that his shrewd 
relative would ve permitted him to remain 
another day in the store. ‘The exhibition of honesty 
here, is precisely in keeping with the spirit that always 
associates decided piety with boorish manners, igno- 
rance, and weakness of intellect. The merchant is 
searcely blamed for his knavery. Here the line 
“A tradestuan meek and much @ fiat 
But who does not know that that belongs 
ass of satire which holds up vice as a thing to be 
at, rather than to be feared wall avoided, as 
dish moring to God and + gee toman’ “Philosophy, 
ligion,” said « b Sharpe, “have nothing 
to pt with selling feo he And so say secretly too 
many who profess better things. And when, as in the 
narrative, this statement is followed by a most ridieu- 
lous ex! m of blundering, ignorant honesty, it is 
very ce whatever of. d sapprobation might be 
base principles of the merchant, it 
lost in disgust at the conduct of the clerk. 
the hero, disgusted with the “tricks of 
to the ministry. He enters the sacred 
ly a hypocrite in religion, and moved 
ow ambition. Of course, his re forming r zeal 
is merely the ebullition of the grossest se 
happening to take that direction, 
The reforms of this age have given rise to not a 
litth ultr: aism, @ @, ery advocating and acting 
’ Sometimes this has been 
who maketh the wrath of 
will surely use for good the honest 
and sincere, though -zealous and even mistaken 
elforts of those who fear and love him. Again, ultraism 
been t source of much evil. * subject has 
re and elevated prince iple Ss that once 
moved hin » has lost or thrown over! 1 the 
compass at ‘hart of God's word, and is borne by 
l ; nts far from the in which, with 
first started. 
raist is always a man of talent and real 
and, if he pretend to evangelical 
. at least, really pious. ' i 
the aping ultraist—the 
and the 
wake of some leadir 
character hus not even dignity 
t was once common to apply the epithet 
y who aimed practically at a consistent 
‘ “ars past the charge of ultr 
lied to all who, under the 
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This is pungent, and Jonathan deserves some 
of it; we hope he will take it with good temper, 
and protit by it. 


Hor Corn —Lire Scenes 1n New-York. — 
A fair correspondent writes us the following 
criticism on this book. We insert it as a com- 
pani mi-piece to the above :— 

A book that is simply bad, like a nauseous 
demands few cautions; but books whose fatal venom is 
disguised by the semblance and even the intention of 
an antidote to vice, must be labeled as such. So the 
arrow be tipped with death, the more perfect that 
arrow is, the deeper that death is borne into the vitals 
of soc iety. 

‘Hot Corn ™ is an arrow carried home to the sympa- 
thies of the community, because feathered by the two 
stories of Wild Maggy and Littly Katy. These tales 
appealed only to the purer sensibilities in behalf of 
suffering childhood, and none can read them and be 

Truth or fiction—*it is pitiful, ‘tis very 

rhe intense interest awakened by the various 

to rescue the Five Point victims, serves to 

heighten the power of even fictions associated with 

that locality. This was well: the stories show the 

wretchedness that asks re lie f and the in which 
implores “an arm to save.” 

But the is devoted not only to 
of the fs of crime, but to an explanation of the 
methods of vice and sensuality. It might serve as a 
partial report of a “Committee of W ays and Means,” 
to ruin young women. It contains lessons in the art of 
seduction for the uninitiated. It advertises con- 
veniences for assignation to ladies in good soci 

We speak plainly of the book, because we 
the first suecessful step toward a literature, 
which, from its fami iarity of locality ves, Shall 
be yet more dangerous than the pictures of rice which 
Sue or Ainsworth have daguerreotyped from t 
of Parisian or London sensuality. We have 
flash novels enough; but they have been re« 
in their true character and excluded from resp 
society. Woe unto us, if loeal circumstances 
bring into religious and exemplary circles such visions 
of = purlieus of vice, and stimulate the natur: 
proclivity to an easy indulgence, 

The community may be divided inte those who are 
familiar by practical observation with such scenes, aud 
who are not. Those who are, will only smile and 

The men are too debased, and the women are 

ra read so as to improve. Then there is 
another class, who have grown up amid the restraints 
of moral and religious culture, and are scarcely aware 
of, or exposed to, such vices, Certain young girls, 
unguarded by parental instruction and care, might pro- 
fit by the teaching; but what proportion of these will 
read the lesson aright, if they read at all, is doubtful, 
and whether it is not too great a risk to attempt the 
safety of some few from this moral contagion, at the 
expense of inoculating the entire virtuous conununity, 
is not fora moment a question. 

We know may differ, 
seems best to t! iemselves, Some 
Ror nan Confessional does not, by its minute inquiries 
thoughts and forms of vice, rest 
it absolves. Some may think that be- 
tte prefaces its weekly biographie 8 
warning against imitation, the 
receive no taint, and may 
homes. But others will feel that 
well a may be written and intended 
cannot comme nd it to sons and daughters, nor 
its presence, if it must lead them to look over 
the brink of the pit whose mephitie vapor has destroyed 
who went a little further. Our families may 
spare the wisdom of Solon or of Socrates, if they must 
needs follow the philosopher to the house of Aspasia. 
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The press generally, like ourselves, judged of 
this book from the sketches first issued in the 
Tribune, supposing these 
intoavolume, The case is quite otherwise, how- 
ever. The character of the hardly as 
problematical as correspondent 
Put it in the Many of the papers 
commended it high ly, have reprobated 
it for the exceptionable and ad- 
clitic 
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our admits, 
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of person il matters will be found a mu/tum in 
parvo information, and who pond rs it 
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Isa pon the prophet 
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o of which he said that in order to fulf rtain 


prophecies ertain date terminated, 








namely, one thousand two hundred and sixty ye 

there would be a mode of traveling of which 

of this time had no conception; nay, that the - 

ledge of men would be so increased that they would 

be able to travel at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
vho did not believe in the inspiration of t 


rot hold of 


said: *Now, look at 





ity mind of Nev n, who discovered 
told us such marvel us all to admire. 
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foundation of a 


a speech at 


the poet, in 
the Methodist Missionary Soci- 


ety, in Shettic ld, Eneland, 


nigomery 


has the following 





Not less cloquent or beautiful was the 


of tl lamented Summertield to one who ex- 
pressed his deep regret that there should ever 
have existed anything like different sects among 
Christians: 
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stinate 
veen the English and the Dutch, in the time 
mvell of the English shiy 
great mortification, had expended all 





on 





im- 
munition. The commander, well aware of the 
tratlicking propensities of the Dutch, hoisted a 
flag of truce, and sent to an officer on beard the 
enemy's ship to purchase ammunition. The 





Dutch, who never lose an opportunity to make 
a good bargain, without regard to friend or foe, 
after some negotiation, consented to s 

their enemies with powder and ball; but taking 
ulvantage of their necessity, demanded ! 
‘ itant price, whicl f course, was paid 
ifter sor rumbling by J whe 

t] 5 ied sensible of iver, and, - 
newing the engagement fury than 
ever, returned the balls w h foree nd 
wecu y that th Dutchman was onl pla ] 


























EDITORIAL NOTES 


Five Pornrs Mission. —Some time ago we 
made some references to the conflicting state- 
ments about this mission, and the necessity ofa 
full eclairciosement of the matters in controversy. 
Just as we go to press, we see in the Erpress a 
bold disclosure of facts, certified by athidavits, 
reflecting severely, if not fatally, on the mea- 
sures of Mr. Pease, We may refer to them in 
our next, as we have not now room. We say 
at present, however, that unless Mr. Pease and 
his associates can rebut these charges, his 
claims on public confidence and aid must ab- 
solutely cease. A full, unshrinking vindication 
will be necessary. The wholesale liberality of 
the public to his schemes will react, and react 
terribly, if the implications of these athdavits 
are not refuted. 

We need not tell our readers that we had no 
fears of the Ladies’ Home Mission operations at 
the Five Points. The officers of that society 
include some of the noblest women of our city; 
but we have insisted that their womanly 
mode sty, or the caution of the gentlemen 
representing them before the public, should not 
longer withhold a decisive explanation of the 
only half-comprehended difficulties of the case. 
It seems probable that these difficulties will 
speedily reach their issue. We may have more 
hereafter to say on the subject. 

COLLEGES IN THE Unrrep Starrs. —In the 
United States and the Territories there 
234 colleges, with 1,651 teachers and 2 
pupils. Annual income: from endowment, 
3; taxation, $15,455; public funds, 





ey 


S$t52 51 
$184,548; other sources, $1,264,280 — total 
SLYLG 628, Of public schools there are 8 VO9Ls 
of teachers 92,000; of pupils 3,354,173. Ia- 
lowments, $182,594; taxation, 

$2,974,669; other 


$9,591,550, 





come: from en 


$4,656,414; public funds, 





sources, $2,147,853 — agg 





This is a grand scale of operations for a young, 
busy nation like ours—plunged in polities, 
commeree, and gold-hunting. Two hundred 
and thirty colleges!) But alas! many of them 
are shabby affairs. We divide our energies too 
much in this respeet—especially in our sectarian 
educational movements. We have too many 
collegiate experiments—often several in close 
proximity—rival, not co-working institutions. 
Our funds, liberally given, as the above data 
ly lost. What the remedy 





show, are thus larg 
is for this mischief, is perhaps the createst 
educational problem of the nation. It is a 
stagvering one, and we have no solution for it. 

Here is an anecdote which contains a hint 
for another description of ministers than that 
to which it originally referred:—When Mar- 
tignae was first proposed as Prime Minister 
to Charles the Tenth, “No!” said the king, 
“ Martignae would never suit me. He is a 
verbal « njuette, who holds, above all things, to 
the graceful symmetry of his sentences. To 
secure a well-turned phrase, he would sacrific 
a royal prerogative. A minister should not 
hold too jealously to the suecess of his prosody.” 
vot unlike this was the instance of a young 
man who, beginning his ministry at the seat of 
a well-known university, and having in his con- 


eregation some of the faculty and many of the 
; 


students, thought it necessary to appear in- 
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tellectual, and treated the congregation, in his 
first appearance, to a nice little essay about 
something—no matter what. On his way home 
he overheard some of the students praising his 
sernion 2s a tine production, and his ears just 
c wuglht the rejoinds r from one of the number, in 
terms somewhat profane, to this effect :—* Yes, 
it was a fine sermon; but, after all, it would 
have been in good taste to have had a little 
religion in it.” ae 

Old Fuller says:—* To divert at any time a 
troublesome fancy, run to thy books: they 
presently fix thee to them, and drive the other 
out of thy thoughts. They always receive thee 
with the same kindness.” Southey has a 
similar sentiment; he says :—‘*I no sooner set 
foot in a library, and fasten the door, but I shut 
out all those vices of which idleness is the 
mother, and ignorance the nurse; and in the 
very lap of eternity, among so many illustrious 
souls, I take my seat with so lofty a spirit, that 
[then pity the great who know nothing of such 
happiness.” als 

Montesquieu says :—* False happiness renders 
men stern and proud, and that happiness is 
never communicated. True happiness renders 
them kind and sensible, and that happiness is 
always shared.” Pe 

Sweer Reproor.—It is related that once, in 
the House of Commons, Lord Chatham began a 
speech with the words, “ Sugar, Mr. Speaker ve 
and then, observing a smile to pervade the 
audience, he paused, looked fiercely around, 
and with a loud voice, rising in its notes and 
swelling into vehement anger, he is said to have 
pronounced again the word, “Sugar!” three 
times. Having thus quelled the house, and ex- 
tinguished every appearance of levity or laugh- 
ter, he turned round, and disdainfully asked, 
“Who will laugh at sugar now?’ We have 
this anecdote upon good traditional authority, 
says Lord Brougham. That it was believed by 
those who had the best means of knowing 
Lord Chatham, is certain; and this of itself 
shows their sense of the extraordinary powers 
of his manner, and the reach of his audacity 
in trusting to those powers. 

The Emperor Nicholas, says Punch, wishes an 
erratum corrected in the next edition of our 
Dictionaries. He begs to say that he has dis- 
covered that an Ottoman is not a thing upon 
which you can comfortably rest your foot. 

Luther says:—* When I am assailed with 
heavy tribulations, I rush out among my pigs 
rather than remain alone by myself. The hu- 
man heart is like a mill-stone in a mill: when 
you put wheat under it, it turns and grinds and 
bruises the wheat to flour; if you put no wheat 
in, it still grinds on, but then it is itself it 
grinds and wears away.” There is a vast 
amount of common sense and good philosophy 
in this, honest readers, Don’t forget it. 

The Cherokee marriage ceremony is very ex- 
pressive—man amd woman joining hands over 
running water, indicating that their life may 
flow on in one stream, 
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are indebted to Messrs. Bangs, Brother 
Vew- York, for two more volumes of Bohn’s 
The first is a new translation of Api 





series, 
eius, comprising his Metamorphowe s, or Golden 
{ex, the God of Noerates, the Florida, and his 
Lh fense or Discourse on Magic ; to which is added 
Ure, Tighe’s Psyche, &e. The Florida, aud the 
Aj Defense, have never before been 
translated: the “Golden Ass,” though several 
times rendered, has never been so thoroughly 
viven as in this instance. The second work is 
the Ecclesiastical History of Socrates, which, 
with all its defects, is an indispensable 


ologia, or 


accom- 


paniment of Eusebius to the student of early 
ecclesiastical history. Are our readers aware 
of the sterling works offered in the various 


series of Bohn—the best standards of all liter- 


ature at the lowest prices’? These volumes 
are sold at only five shillings in England. 
Messrs. Bangs are agents for Bohn, and other 


English houses. 

An interesting autobiography, entitled “ The 
Lif and Bep rience of a Converted Injidel,” has 
been published by Carlton & Phillips, New - York. 
It is the personal history of Rev. J 
an impressive revelation of inward experiences, 


Searlet 


conflicts with doubt, and victory at last, by 
the experimental power of scriptural faith. 
The incidents of the book are numerous and 


entertaining, and it is ad ipted for special use- 
fulness to doubting minds. 
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ved field, 
sed edition of 


most popular productions. 
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New-York, has issued 


Sims 





a& new 
one of 
It is too well known 


tu necd a word of criticism at present; we need 


revi artisan, 11S 





only remark that the mechanical style of the 
volume is, like all the issues of this house, not 
only neat but elegant. 

Drs. Smith, Graves, and Ludlow, Chicag », have 
commenced a bi-monthly, entitled the * Chicago 
Ho newopath,” “Teynorance is bliss’ in some 
cases, according to the old saw. We are ob- 
stinately bent on this felicity in respect te the 
controversies of our brother professionals of 
the scalpel. We have nothing to say, there- 
fore, of the doctrines of this work: but we 
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mechani 


neatness and editorial tact and spirit of the 
first number, Fifty cents per annum. 


give our best commendations of the 
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The * Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament,” 
by Professor Maurice, of London, has been 
published by Croshy, Nichols & (Co., Boston. 
Professor Maurice's late attempt to conciliate 


g. | 
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the English Unitarians, and his consequent 
deposition from his professional chair in King’s 
College, London, has given no little eclat t 
name. Independently of these facts, his claim 
as an author are of a rare character. The pre- 
series of sermons (for such the book is) 
exhibit his abilities in their best light. Ener- 
getic, graphic, too sweeping in deductions, im- 
of difficult with 
humane sympathies, hating Calvinism, and de- 
termined to break through, some way or othe r, 
the barriers of old and questionable opinions, 
fail to be interesting, if he 
fails even to be reliable. 


The early 
among the “ heroes” 


his 





sent 


patient problems, yearning 


the author cannot Ts 


preache rs of Methodism were 
of their day; the annals 
of our revolution scarcely atford more striking 
examples of chivalry than the records of these 
indomitable men. Judge M’Lean, who wrote 
the Lite of Rev. John Collins, one of these vet- 
eran noblemen, has added another contribution 
to the history of Methodism if 
Ker. Philip Gatch,” just issued by Swormstedt & 
Toe, Mr. Gatch attended the tirst 
Methodist conference in America. The “ Sketch” 
well 


f in his “Nhetch 


t : 
Cineimnati. 


is prepared, and gives very interesting 
glimpses of the early history of the Church. It 
will be popular, not only with Methodists, but 





with all who can appreciate religious hervism. 


Phillips, Sampson & (o., Boston, have sent us 
several specimens of very pretty juvenile bi 





ks. 
Among them are “Little Blossom'’s Reward,” by 
Mrs. Emily Hare; “Fables and Tales,” by the 
lamented author of ‘Sunnyside 3° “ hste//e’s 


Stories about Dogs,” 
J and Clouds,” 


shine 
Brighthopes.” 


and “Durr Cliff, its Sune 
by the author of “ Father 
In their mechanical style these 
volumes are—what all juvenile books should be 

tastefully bound, printed with liberal and 
beautiful type, and finely illustrated. The en- 
gravings are superior to the ordinary illustra- 
The stories and 
instructive and enter- 


tions of similar publications. 


sketches will be found 
taining. 

A quite beautiful juvenile volume has been 
issued by Gadd & Lincoln, Boston, entitled 
«Vinton, a Bool, for Boys.” We can « mend 
it as emphatically as we have the above, for its 


rood lessons, its really elegant engravings, and 








its fine typography and binding. To make a 
juvenile book entertaining is but a secondary 
design; it should, above all other books, be 
adapted to improve, at least, the taste of the 
young reader; and this advantage is to be se- 
cured, in part, by the mechanical character of 


the publie ition. 


Mr. 


Meyer, New-York, has conferred a favor 


upon the lovers of fine illustrated books, and 
upon the country itself, by his superb work, 
“The United States, [lustrated.” Tt is a t of 
louble serial, consisting of simultaneous nuim- 
bers, relating respectively to the West and the 
Rast. The views are of both city and country 
scenes, The letter-press is edited by (Charles 
A. Dana, but contributed by numerous writers, 
among whom we notice Greeley, Curtis, Brace, 
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Ripley, &c. While, as a matter of course, the 
most notable localities of our scenery are given, 
many very beautiful but unfrequented places 
are represented. The work, completed, makes 
two volumes, of forty steel engravings each, 
bound in muslin, with gilt edges. ‘They can 
be had for $12. No. 164 Wi/liam-strect. 


Carter & Brothers, New-York, have reprinted 
“ Family Prayers,” by the author of “ Morning 
and Night Watches.” They consist of two 
prayers for each day of the month, and a selec- 
tion of occasional ones for special circumstances, 
They are brief, pertinent, and rich with the 
unction of true devotion. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine-—This monthly, 
which we have repeatedly commended to our 
juvenile readers, is conducted with much edi- 
torial tact and taste. ‘The numbers for the last 
year have been issued in a very attractive 
volume, by FL & G. C. Rand, Boston, Both its 
varied contents and numerous engravings render 
it an unusually interesting book for children, 

Seotia’s Pards.—This beautifully illustrated 
volume will be warmly welcomed by the nu- 
merous admirers of Scottish poetry. It is a 
collection of the rarest gems, from some 
thirty or forty poets, and contains some- 
thing to suit every variety of taste. The illus- 
trations are abundant, and some of them ad- 
mirably executed. The specimens from each 
poet, and the brief biographical sketches by 
which they are preceded, will only make the 
reader hitherto unacquainted with this depart- 





Witerary 


Ovr Boston correspondent has sent us the fol- | 


lowing interesting 
LITERARY LETTER. 
Boston Merchants recently deevased-——-Monument to Franklin 


f Meridian from the Capitol—Athenwum—Encyel. peedia 
a—Interesting New Works-—Boston Schools—Literary 





Tue past year has been rendered tnemorable by the 
lamented deaths of an unusual number of that no- 
ble class of old Boston merchants, whose wealth has 
generously endowed the public institutions of a city 
which their honorable character and reputation bad 
adorned and rendered illustrious. At its commence- 
ment, Amos Lawrence was borne to his grave amid 
the commingled benedictions of the friendless and the 
lovers of learning. Robert G. Shaw followed him, 
leaving behind him perpetual monuments of his 
thoughtful charity Once more the sanctuary was 
opened to receive for the last time the body of Jonas 
Chickering, whose genius has filled thousands of homes 
with melody, and whose ial humanity has caused 
the sorrowi heart to sing for joy; and with the 
coming in of the present year, the city bells tolled 
again over the bier of Thomas H. Perkins, while a 
choir of blind children from the Asylum endowed by 
his wealth, sung a reqniem around it. A strange pano- 
rama must have been the memory of this last venerable 
merchant, stretching back to the Boston massacre in 
State-street—that pre'iminary tragedy in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. What a volume of history has been 
written upon the successive pages of that memory, 


























and what marvelous changes and advances have oe- 
curred since, a boy of nine or ten years, he gazed in 
terror upon the victims of that nemorable street-fight 
in the straggling town of Boston! 

Boston has good reason to be proud of many of her 


ment of literature, desirous for a further knowl- 
edge of the “ bards of Scottish song, who will 
reign in the hearts of men” while tenderness, 
| and humor, and pathos, and true poetic genius 
are loved and revered in the world. The work 
is issued in holyday style by Carter & Brothers, 


The Library Reporter and Book-Buyer’s Guide 
is a quarterly record of books, new and old, 
American and foreign, published at only twenty- 
five cents per year, by Rev. C. Field, East Boston, 
It is devoted chietly to theological works. ‘The 
editor is a voracious bookworm, and can tell of 
the most delectable things, old and new, for 
the lovers of good boo This cheap publica- 
tion will be found a capital aid to all such, 
Mr. Field imports books to order. 





Putnam has displayed his usual policy, as 
well as good taste, in his present complete edi- 
tion of Addison’s Works. Thackeray’s lectures 
have probably awakened a general interest in 
this acknowledged standard of English style, 
whom his literary cotemporaries and successors 
have all delighted to honor. The elegance of 
his diction, the purity of his humor, and the 
; elevated tone which marked his productions 

have won for him the applause of the cultivated 
world. Dr. Johnson said—t Whoever wishes 
to attain an English style, familiar, but not 
coarse, and elegant, but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Ad- 
dison.”” The present edition includes the whole 
of Bishop Hurd’s edition, and several additions ; 
| among them Macaulay’s Essay. 


Recory. 


children. There was one, at the time referred to in 
the last paragraph, in his mature manhood, whose em- 
balmed memory has of late been brought forth from 
its sepulcher. In an admirable lecture before the 
Mechanics’ Charitable Association, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop urged, with irresistible eloquence, the claims 
upon his native city, for a worthy and permanent 
memorial of Benjamin Franklin, the “Great Bos- 
tonian,” as he styled him, This noble appeal was not 
ineffectual. On the 17th of January, the one hundred 
and forty-eighth anniversary of Franklin's birth-day, 
a committee of the Association met, with a number of 
publie-spirited citizens, to discuss the preliminary 
steps for the accomplishment of this object; and from 
the harmonious and active measures then taken, there 
is no reason to doubt but that at an early day some 
monument worthy of his native city and his own great 
fame will bear upon it the venerable and memorable 
name of Franklin. 

Every stranger coming to our city is struck with 
the commanding position of the State-Iouse—in its 
center and upon the summit of the highest eminence, 
It is caleulated that two hundred and sixty thousand 
persons, in and around Boston, can easily see the eu- 
pola of this edifice. It has been proposed to turn this 
fact to a valuable practical purpose. A ball, properly 
colored, and of sufticient magnitude, could be seen at 
almost every point in the city, suburbs, and harbor, 
for a radius of some ten miles. At five minutes before 
twelve o'clock. A. M., this ball could be raised to the 
top of a shaft, and beso secured by an electro-magnetic 
apparatus, in connection with the fire-alarm machinery, 
as to be released at the precise moment the hands of 
the clock in the fire-alarm office indicated the hour of 
twelve. By this process. uniform time could be readily 
and cheaply secured in the vicinity of the city, and a 
peculiar facility be furnished to the sailor for the ad- 
justment of his chronometer. 
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recollect the elegant brown-stone edifice 


Athenwum 


Yon may 


upon Beacon-street erected tor the com- 








bining a library, reading-room, and gallery It was 
proposed to umite the « ibrarv with institution, 
and thus free it from a debt that embarrassed its opera- 
tions. The suggest howeve ire ed the pro- 





movement against the proposal, 
and to a most liberal endowment of a f resort. 
two hunadre housand dollars were 
is purpose, the income ef which will 
tluable additions to its walls. 

This paragraph, in reference to the | 
anew work now Issuing from the pre 
and from that of Little. Brown, & Co 


prietors to a spirited 
| favorite 
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of perusing the volumes lately issued by Gould & Lin- 
coln, illustrating the times the French Kings 

Louis XTV. and XV und especially the sufferings and 
Christi heroism of the uguenots ¥ volumes 
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almost all its aspects, and cannot be read w ithe it profit 
The first volume is entitled “I er and the 
King.” and the seeond work, ands the 
Huguenot.” We are confident that we are doing any 
intelligent family a kindness in recommending these 


volumes for social reading house has also 


publish addition to the theologica , 

in the Archdeacon Hare's + Mission of the 

a profound and thorough discussion of 

ibutes of the Holy Ghost. 
. ' 
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illustration, wi 
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Atlantic, I have 
‘las children, through- 
Something of the same « . and 
a hopeful sign of the times, is a volume whieh Gould 
& Lincoln have just prepared for the bows; it is called 
“Clinton,” and is a wholesome illustration of the usual 
temptations of the age, and a good against 
them 
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the amount of outlay for Common Schools in Boston. 
One million five hundred thousand dollars are invested 
in school-houses, and an annual appr ination of three 
hundred and thirty thou lof tl mi two 
hundred thousand dol! raised for all expenses is de- 
voted to the edueation of the young: all the other 
expenses of the city amonntir sto only ight hundred 


and seventy thousand do! 
this be found? 
Preliminary measures have been t 


is. Where can a parallel to 


ken to provide 





means for the reformation and moral training of that 
class of our population for whom so mu been 
done in New-York, under the auspices adies 





Phus one noble et} 


and of Mr. Pease. 


rity provokes 











American Almanac bas passed this year into 
the hands of Phillips, Sampson, & Co. To tl we 
quainted with its character, it has becom indispensa 
ble. It is a repository of almost evervthing connected 
With our general and state gov s, W1 statis- 
ties and astronomical phenom t a professional! 
or unprofessional man will ore requir Itisa 
perfect hand-book of valuable informati 

A New-York firm, anxious to realize a little peeuni- 


ary benefit out of the interest felt in the Life 
of Dr. Wavland, has announced a new memoir. in a 
cheaper form, by another editor. This may possibly 
be no inf right; but 


general 








iwement of the copy 


is 4 question 
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of morals, there can be but one opinion of such a 











course. To meet this movement, Mrs, Judson is now 
preparing a single volume, comprising all the leading 
events in the doctor's life, and written in her charming 
style. The work will undoubtedly meet with gen- 
eral favor, The book is to be published by Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. The same firm have just issued a 
handsome edition of the Poems of Campbell, with an 


Sargeant, Esq.. in one vol., 


admirable Life, by Epes 
‘ any 


Fifty poems, not hitherto publ 
ected edition of his we been g 





( PRS, Have ear 1 up 
by the editor, and made to adorn the pages of this 
beautiful edition. Mr. Sargeant is now prepsring a 


similar edition of the Poems of Rogers, 
A new work of De Quincey, entitled “ Essays on 
Philosophical Writers, and other Men of Le 
just been issued from the press of Tieckno 
two volumes. A choice literary 
the sharp and well-drawn criticisms of the a 
such men as Mackintosh, Hamilton, Ber 
Richter, Lossing, Kant, &c. There is but one more 
volume of the productions of this ] 
writer to be published, and this will 
“ tters toa Young Man.” 


tters.” has 


& Co., in 


giving 








treat Is 











Mery 
rated 


been thrown into quite a ferment by the announce- 
: aa 











ment of a loeal tale, from pen of Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis, whieh will soon be issued by the above 
firm. From the same house the public have received, 
with much favor, the pleasant pages of Grace Green- 


wood'’s new book of travels, styled “Taps and Mis- 


haps,” two editions of which have already appeared 
James inroe & Co, are issuing new editions of 
Stewarts P ophy of the Human Mind, and of 





President Woolsey’s Electra. A second edition, in a 
il form, of the “Huguenots in France and 
i” by the author of the * Three Experiments 
Iso been published by this firm: a 
ll-digested, and presented in an in- 
nner, by the authoress, Mrs. Lee. One of 
t books fora quiet hour is * The Friends 
blished by the same house: it im- 
elligent conversations of three thouglit- 
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ook of thoughts, and is s 








Cumn one of the most popular English 
didactic writers, is te be introduced under faverable 
wispices to the American public. Jewett & Co. an- 
nounce from their press, at an early date, six of his 








works, namely: “The Benedictions ; 


&e.: “ Seriptur 





‘Scripture Read- 
e Readings 
Day ;” 





ings on Genesi 








New Testament 2° “ Voices of the Voices of 
the Night:” and “ Apoealyptie Sketehes.” These will 
form a larce and valuable addition to our poplar re- 


ligious literature. oe 
The Methodists in Maine are about to erect a 
new edifice in connection with the Maine Wes- 
levan Seminary at Kent’s Hills. The building 
is to be one hundred and forty feet front ; thirty- 
eight feet deep, with a rear extension of sixty 
feet; four stories high; and will be the most 
spacious and convenient academie edifice in the 


State. 


Astor Library.—This Institution, founded by 
the munificence of the late John Jacob Astor, 
has been lately thrown open to the public. The 
amount expended in the purchase of the site 
and the erection of the building, was one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, being one-fourth of the 
whole bequest. The number of volumes at 
present on the shelves of the library is about 
eighty thousand. The books are arranged in 
departments, each department being complete 
he Library seems to be intended 
chietly for the use of professional men and stu- 
literature. 





in itself. The 
dents in the various branches of 
also made for the 
ladies. The selection of 
been made with great care; and it is design- 
ed as ac mmplement to the other libraries of 


Arrangements are aceommo- 


dation of books has 


our cities, so that whatever deticiencies exist 
the Astor to 
In this respect it is peculiarly valu- 


elsewhere lik 


make up, 


Library is 
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able. The present library, however, is but a 
germ from which we may hope for still greater 
things. A fund will remain not only sutticient 
to pay the current expenses of the library, but 
some two or three thousand dollars per annum 
will remain to make additions—which, with 
presents, will make a handsome annual increase 
of books, with will 
make the library eventually one of the finest in 
our country. 


aud, good Ianavement, 


The collection of letters, written by Charles 
the First during his imprisonment at Caris- 
brooke Castle to Sir William Hopkins, have 
been sold for fifty-one guineas. 


A monument to Franklin is to be erected in 
Boston. ‘The mechanics of that city have taken 
the preliminary steps for that purpose. 


The New-York Book Concern turns out about 
five thousand bound books dayly, or about ten 
per minute, allowing ten hours as a day’s work. 


A book has been published in England by 
Dr. Stowell, in which he undertakes to prove 
that “the forbidden fruit was the 
plant!” 


A fresh book of the adventures of Madame 
Ida Pfeitter may be expected in the course of 
the winter. Recent letters from San Francisco 
speak of this indefatigable traveler as being in 
that city. 


tobacco 


The Midland Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
England, are proposing to raise a fund for the 
endowment of a ] 
Sir Robert Peel is enlisted in the object, and 
has promised to deliver a popular lecture in six 


several towns of the district in aid of the fund. 


ermanent and paid lectureship. 


The booksellers and other citizens of Berlin, 
Prussia, have established four public libraries in 
different parts of the city, designed particularly 
These libraries already 
contain ten thousand volumes. Connected with 
is a reading-room, spacious and 
well-warmed, which is open from seven to eleven 
every evening. The number of workmen who 
frequent these establishments is continually in- 


for the working classes. 


each library 


creasing. 

Some lover of the curious in literature asserts 
that the word eis is not derived from the ad- 
He says, that in 
former the 
newspapers of the day the initial letters of the 


jective new, as many suppose, 


times it was common to see on 


cardinal p ints of the compass, thus :-— 


Ww E 


N 
| 
4 

These letters were intended to indicate that 
the paper contained intelligence from the four 
quarters of the globe, but they finally came to 
assume the form of the word news, from which 
the term newspaper is derived. ‘This explana- 
tion is certainly ingenious; but whether the 
true one, we cannot undertake to say. 

The King of Bavaria has created a special 
order of knighthood for the reward of eminent 
literary, scientific, and artistic men; to which 
it is proposed that foreigners be eligible. This 
is the tirst special order ever created for these 
departments. 
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Mr. Choate is said to be engaged in writing 
a history of Greece, which will be published in 
the spring. It is for this, in part, that he will 
relinquish the State Attorneyship. 

Charles Dickens is said to be preparing his 
autobiography. 

There are now twelve dayly papers in San 
Francisco. Of these, two are evening 
two are German, and three are party papers, 
Besides, there are two tri-weeklies, both French, 
ind five weeklies. ‘To this list it is contidently 
that another paper and a 
monthly magazine will soon be added. As it 
is, seventy-three papers are issued weekly, with- 
out counting the weekly and steamer editions 
of the dayly papers. San Francisco now claims 
to be the third city in the world, inferior only 
to London and New-York, in her papers, quality 
and quantity both considered. 


] apers, 


asserted evening 


It is said that the present editor of the Edin- 
burgh is Professor George Cornwall 
Lewis, late M. P., and Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury, and author of several works on polit- 
ical econ my. The present editor of the North 
British Review The West- 
minster Review is under the direction of several 
editors, male and female, with John Chapman, 
the infidel bookseller in London, at its head, 
both as editor and publisher. Blackwood is con- 
ducted by Professor Aytoun, son-in-law of Pro- 
fessor Wilson. And the London Quarterly, so 
long under the management of Lockhart, who 
has resigned his post on account of ill-health, 


teview 


is Professor Frazer. 


is now under the editorial supervision of Rev. 
Whitewell Erwin, of Boston, who has been a con- 
tributor to the Review for some time past. 


The first newspaper established in North 
America was the Boston News Letter, com- 
menced April 24, L704. It was half a sheet of 
paper, 12 inches by 8, two columns on a page, 
B. Green was the printer. 

The late census for Indiana gives the follow- 
ing statistics of persons who cannot read or 
write: of whites there are 26,132 males; 44,308 
females; making a total of 70,540 who cannot 

write. Of colored, there are 1,024 
males; 1,246 females. Total, 2,170. Of the 
whites, 69,445 are natives and 3,265 foreigners 
that cannot read or write—or there are twenty 
natives to one foreigner that cannot read. There 
are only tive States in the Union that have 
more persons in thein that can read and write 
than Indiana. 


read or 


Lady Nicolas, widow of the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas, has received a pension of one hundred 
pounds a year, in consideration of her husband’s 
valuable services to the literature of his coun- 
try. 

Bayard Taylor, it is rumored, will shortly 
make public the story of what he has seen in 
China and Japan. 


The annual catalogue of Lawrence Univer- 
sity shows that the number of students attend- 
ing during the past year was one hundred and 
ninety-six, of whom one hundred and fourteen 
are males and eighty-two females. This insti- 
tution is to be, no doubt, in due time, a flourish- 
ing University, which the Methodists in Wis- 
consin will endow. 
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Arts and 


i 


A monument to the memory of James Watt 
ut to be erected in Edinburgh, in Adam- 
square, in front of the Watt Institution and 
of Arts. 

The Recent Comet.—The erratic stranger that 
has so lately visited in the comparative neigh- 
borhood of our earth, and attracted the atten- 
tion of so many curious eyes, is said, by Mr. 
Hind, to have measured in the diameter of its 
bright nucleus 8,000 miles, about equal to that 
of the earth; while the tail, according to the 
same authority, had a real length of 4,500,000 
miles, and a breadth of 250,0U0, or rather over 
the distance separating the moon from the 
earth. When at its nearest point to the earth, 
the distance was 68,000,000 When at 
its greatest degree of brilliancy, it appears to 
have terrified the inhabitants of Madrid as 
much as one would have done in the middle 
ages. They imagined that it predicted pesti- 
lence, scarcity, insurrection, and war. 


is al 


School 


miles. 


M. Breant, of Paris, recently left one hundred 
thousand frances to be awarded to the discoverer 
of the cause of the cholera, or a cure for it. The 
interest of the money is, in the mean time, to 
be used in rewarding or encouraging the au- 
thors of any lesser discoveries in medicine. 

The geological survey of Scotland is at length 
about to be commenced, This important branch 
of the government survey of the United King- 
dom has hitherto been prevented by the want 
of the ordinance maps; but the trigonometrical 
survey is now so far advanced, and the number 
of officers and men upon it so much increased, 


that little fear is entertained but that its prog- 
ress will now be sufficiently rapid to enable the 
geological obtain the engraved 
plans as fast as they can require them, 


surveyors to 


We recommend our city readers to call in at 
Wood’s beautiful gallery of Pictures, at 453 
Broadway. His new system of drawing has 
extraordinary advantages, and the progress of 
his pupils is surprising. You can hardly spend 
a leisure hour more agreeably than in his gal- 
lery. 

A new invention for heating a room is of Yan- 
kee By its use, one pint of water is 
converted into steam, condensed, and recon- 
verted to steam, ad infinitum, and does not need to 
be renewed; the heat is continually radiated, 
and in proportion to the degree of heat used, is 
the rapidity of the process, and the amount of 
the caloric evolved. It occupies but little room, 
may be painted in any style, and hung up on 
the wall; may be carried from one room to an- 
other; cannot be injured by careless servants, 
heats rij idly, and its cost is trifling; the ex- 
pense of heating is about one-fifth that of coal 
or wood. ‘The heat used is that of burning al- 
cohol or other gaseous fluids. 


origin. 


A set of Maps and Views, with descri) 
letter-press, illustrating the Evpedition to Cen- 
tral Afr ca, from 1849 to 1855, is in course of 
preparation by Mr, Petermann, under authority 
of the British government. 


Sciences. 


A Portland gentleman has applied for a 
patent for an improvement in pianos, which he 
calls the “ swell mute attachment.” The object 
of this invention is to control and regulate the 
tone of the instrument—to make it louder or 
more gentle at will, so as to produce etfects 
corresponding with the swell of the organ. 

A French physician, Dr. Burk by name, al- 
leges that copper and some other metals are 
presers atives against cholera; and in proot of it 
he declares, that in the different visitation of 


| the cholera in France the men employed in 


copper and iron works, and especially in the 
former, entire ly escaped any attack of the dis- 
ease, though it caused devastation around them. 
The same fact he observed in Russia, in Ger- 
many, and other countries. He recomnie nds, 
we understand, the wearing of a sheet of cop- 
per around the breast. 


We see that it is proposed to apply the e/ee- 


trie telegraph to the piano, so that Listz, for 
instance, may sit in his parlor in Paris, and 
playing on his electric piano, communicate by 
wires, at once, with corresponding instruments 
at Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, and Rome; or, going 
further even, might extend the same harmony 
to St. Petersburg and Constantinople. A sub- 
marine telegraph is all that is necessary to put 
us in the musical category of Monsieur Listz. 


The King of Prussia has purchased for the 
Royal Museum at Berlin the collection of petri- 
factions, minerals, books, and papers, of the 
late naturalist, Leopold von Buch. 


At the ** fish nm umfactory,” as it is called, at 
Huninguen—the establishment for producing 
fish on the artificial system—there are now 
200,000 eggs of the Rhine salmon, and of the 
large trout of the Swiss lakes, duly feeundated : 
and there are 100,000 of the same description 
of - eggs, fecundated at the College de 
France, in Paris. These eggs are destined for 
distribution among the departments in which 
money has been voted for the application of 
the artificial system. 


also 


At the late Anniversary Meeting of the Royal 
Society, London, after the President had de- 
livered his annual address, the Copley Medal 
was awarded to M. Dove, of Berlin, for his 
work “On the Distribution of Heat over the 
surface of the Earth,” and a Royal Medal to 
Charles Darwin, Esq., for his eminent services 
in the sciences of Natural History and Geology. 


The Styrian peasants, says Professor Johnson, 
eat arsenic as the Chinese eat opium. They 
eat it for two specific purposes—to acquire 
plumpness and freshness of complexion, and to 
improve their * wind,” so as to enable them to 
climb long and steep mountains without difli- 
culty of breathing. And, strange to hear, these 
specitic purposes are attained. But then the lives 
of thos 
if they stop eating it, they have the horrors of 
the delirium tremens, and suffer all the agonies 
that a opium-cater or drunkard 


realize 5. 


eating it are greatly shortened; and 


contirmed 





